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The  CIA  under  Harry  Truman 


Foreword 


The  History  Staff  is  publishing  this  new  collection  of  declassified  docu- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  Intelligence  History  Symposium,  ‘The  Ori- 
gin and  Development  of  the  CIA  in  the  Administration  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,”  which  CIA’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Intelligence  is  cosponsor- 
ing in  March  1994  with  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Presidential  Library  and  its 
Institute.  This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  CIA  Cold  War  Records  series 
that  began  with  the  1992  publication  of  CIA  Documents  on  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  1962,  and  continued  with  the  publication  in  1993  of 
Selected  Estimates  on  the  Soviet  Union,  1950-1959.  These  three  volumes 
of  declassified  documents — and  more  will  follow — result  from  CIA’s  new 
commitment  to  greater  openness,  which  former  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence Robert  M.  Gates  first  announced  in  February  1992,  and  which 
Director  R.  James  Woolsey  has  reaffirmed  and  expanded  since  taking 
office  in  February  1993. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Intelligence,  a focal  point  for  internal  CIA 
research  and  publication  since  1975,  established  the  Cold  War  Records 
Program  in  1992.  In  that  year  the  Center  was  reorganized  to  include  the 
History  Staff,  first  formed  in  1951 , and  the  new  Historical  Review  Group, 
which  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  and  accelerated  the  pace  of  the  pro- 
gram to  declassify  historical  records  that  former  Director  William  J. 
Casey  established  in  1985. 

Dr.  Michael  Warner  of  the  History  Staff  compiled  and  edited  this  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  all  of  its  supporting  material.  A graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Warner  took  a history  M.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  1984  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  history  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1990.  Before  joining  the  History  Staff  in  August 
1992,  Dr.  Warner  served  as  an  analyst  in  CIA’s  Directorate  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

As  with  the  previous  volumes  in  this  series,  we  are  grateful  for  the  abun- 
dant skill  and  help  of  the  Historical  Review  Group,  which  persuaded  a 
host  of  overburdened  declassification  reviewers  in  CIA  and  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  not  only  to  release  these  records,  but  also  to  do  it 
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without  delay.  We  again  thank  our  History  Assistant,  Ms.  Diane  Marvin, 
and  all  those  talented  members  of  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence’s 
Design  Center  and  Publications  Center  and  of  the  Directorate  of  Admin- 
istration’s Printing  and  Photography  Group  whose  professional  contribu- 
tions made  this  new  volume  possible. 


J.  Kenneth  McDonald 
Chief  CIA  History  Staff 
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Preface 


Emerging  from  World  War  II  as  the  world’s  strongest  power,  the  United 
States  was  hardly  equipped  institutionally  or  temperamentally  for  world 
leadership.  In  the  autumn  of  1945  many  Americans,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, were  not  at  all  eager  to  wield  their  nation’s  power  to  bring  about 
some  new  global  order.  Indeed,  many — perhaps  most — Americans 
thought  that  victory  over  the  Axis  powers  would  in  itself  ensure  peace 
and  stability.  In  any  event,  Americans  remained  confident  that  the  United 
States  would  always  have  enough  time  and  resources  to  beat  back  any 
foreign  threat  before  it  could  imperil  our  shores. 

America’s  wartime  leaders,  however,  knew  from  experience  that  the 
nation  could  never  return  to  its  prewar  isolation.  President  Truman  bore 
the  full  weight  of  this  knowledge  within  weeks  of  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  In  July  1945,  as  he  discussed  the  future  of  Europe  with 
Joseph  Stalin,  Winston  Churchill,  and  Clement  Attlee  at  Potsdam,  Tru- 
man secretly  authorized  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  on  Japanese  cities.  The 
unexpectedly  rapid  defeat  of  Japan  and  the  growing  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  over  occupation  policies  in  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe  persuaded  many  observers  that  the  wartime  Grand  Alli- 
ance of  America,  Britain,  and  Russia  was  breaking  up,  and  that  the 
United  States  might  soon  confront  serious  new  dangers  in  the  postwar 
world. 

In  responding  to  this  challenge,  the  Truman  administration  in  1946  and 
1947  created  a new  peacetime  foreign  intelligence  organization  that  was 
not  part  of  any  department  or  military  service.  The  early  history  of  that 
new  body,  which  became  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  offers  a 
window  on  the  Truman  administration’s  foreign  policy — a window  that 
this  volume  seeks  to  open  a little  wider.  By  describing  American  plans 
and  actions  in  founding  and  managing  the  nation’s  new  central  intelli- 
gence service,  this  volume  should  help  scholars  to  identify  the  key  deci- 
sions that  animated  the  CIA,  and  to  fit  them  into  the  context  of  the  Cold 
War’s  first  years. 

The  CIA’s  early  growth  did  not  follow  a predestined  course.  Two  histori- 
cal events — one  past,  the  other  contemporary — were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Truman  administration  officials  who  founded  and  built  CIA. 
The  Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  needed  an  effective,  modem  warning  capability.  Soon  after 
this  disaster  it  was  clear  that  the  intelligence  failure  at  Pearl  Harbor  was 
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primarily  one  of  coordination — that  analysts  had  failed  to  collate  all 
available  clues  to  Japanese  intentions  and  movements.  The  second 
event — Stalin’s  absorption  of  Eastern  Europe— occurred  before  the  wor- 
ried eyes  of  the  Truman  administration.  The  war  in  Europe  was  barely 
over  when  American  and  foreign  reports  on  Soviet  conduct  in  the  occu- 
pied territories  began  to  trouble  observers  in  Washington,  London,  and 
other  capitals.  Although  the  lessons  of  Pearl  Harbor  were  perhaps  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  President  and  his  advisers  in  1946  and  1947, 
their  concern  over  Soviet  conduct  eventually  dominated  the  organization 
of  a postwar  intelligence  capability. 

During  World  War  II  the  United  States  had  built  a formidable  intelli- 
gence and  covert  action  agency,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS).  In 
1944,  its  chief,  William  J.  Donovan,  formally  urged  the  President  to  cre- 
ate a permanent,  worldwide  intelligence  service  after  the  war  ended.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  made  no  promises,  and  after  Roosevelt’s  death  (and  the 
German  surrender)  President  Truman  felt  no  compulsion  to  keep  OSS 
alive.  America’s  commanders  in  the  Pacific  had  no  use  for  Donovan  and 
OSS,  and  Truman  himself  feared  that  Donovan’s  proposed  centralized, 
peacetime  intelligence  establishment  might  one  day  be  used  against 
Americans.1 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  organization  to  coordinate  intelligence  for 
policymakers,  however.  President  Truman  had  solicited  proposals  for  cre- 
ating such  a capability  even  before  he  abolished  OSS.2  In  his  Executive 
order  dissolving  the  Office  on  1 October  1945,  he  noted  that  America 
needed  “a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  foreign  intelligence  program.” 
Over  Donovan’s  objections,  Truman  gave  the  State  Department  the  OSS 
Research  and  Analysis  Branch,  while  the  War  Department  adopted  the 
remnants  of  the  OSS  clandestine  collection  and  counterintelligence 
branches,  which  it  named  the  Strategic  Services  Unit  (SSU).  The  capabil- 
ity that  OSS  had  developed  to  perform  “subversive  operations  abroad” 
was  abandoned.3 

In  late  1945  departmental  attention  and  energies  therefore  turned  to  argu- 
ments over  the  powers  to  be  given  to  a new  intelligence  office.  The 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  who  quickly  agreed  that  they  should 


'Richard  Dunlop,  Donovan:  America’s  Master  Spy  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1982), 
pp.  467-468;  William  J.  Donovan  to  Harold  D.  Smith.  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

25  August  1945,  reproduced  in  Thomas  F.  Troy,  Donovan  and  the  CIA:  A History  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (Washington:  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  1981), 
p.  455. 

2Harry  S,  Truman,  Memoirs:  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1956  [1965 
paperback  edition  cited]),  II:  73-76. 

3 William  J.  Donovan,  Memorandum  for  the  President,  13  September  45,  Document  1; 
Executive  Order  9621,  20  September  1945,  Document  3. 


oversee  the  proposed  office,  stood  together  against  rival  plans  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI).  The  Army  and  the  Navy,  however,  would  not  accept 
the  State  Department’s  demand  that  the  new  office’s  director  be  selected 
by  and  accountable  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  services  instead  pre- 
ferred a Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  plan,  which  was  also  part  of  the  report  on 
armed  services  unification  that  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  had  prepared  for 
Navy  Secretary  James  Forrestal.4  In  December  1945  an  impatient  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  to  see  both  the  State  Department’s  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs’  proposals  and  decided  that  the  latter  looked  simpler  and  more 
workable.  After  the  holidays  President  Truman  created  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Group  (CIG),  in  a diluted  version  of  the  JCS  proposal.5  President 
Truman  persuaded  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Eberstadt  plan,  Sidney 
Souers,  a Missouri  businessman  and  Naval  Reserve  Rear  Admiral,  to 
serve  for  a few  months  as  the  first  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI).6 
And  so  on  22  January  1946  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  was  bom. 
Having  signed  a directive  creating  CIG,  the  President  invited  Rear  Admi- 
ral Souers  to  the  White  House  two  days  later  to  award  him  a black  cloak 
and  wooden  dagger  as  mock  symbols  of  office.7 

With  only  a handful  of  staffers — most  loaned  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  services — CIG  was  but  a shadow  of  the  wartime  OSS.8  Directed 
to  coordinate  the  flow  of  intelligence  to  policymakers,  it  had  no  authority 
to  collect  clandestine  foreign  information  from  agents  in  the  field  or  to 
effect  consensus  among  the  various  intelligence-producing  departments.9 
Last-minute  compromises  in  the  Joint  Chiefs’  plan  to  appease  the  State 


“Troy,  Donovan  and  the  CIA , pp.  297-300,  315,  322;  William  D.  Leahy,  Memorandum  for 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “Establishment  of  a central  intelligence  ser- 
vice upon  liquidation  of  OSS,”  19  September  1945,  Document  2. 

'Sidney  W,  Souers,  Memorandum  for  Commander  Clifford,  27  December  1945,  Document 
5;  Troy,  Donovan  and  the  CIA,  p.  339. 

sTruman,  Memoirs : Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  II;  74-76.  Souers,  a banker  and  insurance  ex- 
ecutive who  had  been  a prewar  pillar  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  St.  Louis,  later  recalled  that, 
on  learning  of  Truman’s  nomination  for  the  Senate  in  1934,  he  had  thought  to  himself,  “I 
would  not  hire  that  man  in  my  business  for  more  than  $250  a month."  After  the  war  Souers  be- 
came close  to  Truman  and  served  the  President  as  the  National  Security  Council's  first  execu- 
tive secretary,  from  1947  to  1950,  and  remained  as  an  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  after  leaving 
the  NSC.  William  Henhoeffer  and  James  Hanrahan,  ‘‘Notes  on  the  Early  DCIs,"  Studies  in  In- 
telligence 33  (Spring  1989):  29. 

7Truman  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  22  January  1946,  Document  7;  Diary 
of  William  D.  Leahy,  24  January  1946,  Library  of  Congress. 

8The  history  of  CIG  is  recounted  in  several  works.  The  most  detailed  is  Arthur  B.  Darling, 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  An  Instrument  of  Government,  to  1950  (University  Park,  PA; 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1990).  Thomas  Troy's  Donovan  and  the  CIA  discusses 
the  founding  of  CIG  at  length.  Anne  Karalekas  provides  a brief  but  clear  synopsis  in  her  “His- 
tory of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,”  in  William  M.  Leary,  editor,  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency:  History  and  Documents  (University,  AL:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1984). 

9 In  intelligence  parlance,  “clandestine  collection”  is  a term  for  the  secret  gathering  of  infor- 
mation, often  by  espionage. 
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Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  made  CIG  an  interdepart- 
mental body  that  lacked  its  own  budget  and  personnel.10  But  from  this 
humble  beginning  CIG  soon  began  to  grow.  President  Truman  liked  the 
Group’s  Daily  Summary,  which  spared  him  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  the  hundreds  of  intelligence  and  operational  cables  from  overseas 
posts  that  the  departments  passed  on  to  the  White  House.11  CIG 
answered  to  the  President  through  the  National  Intelligence  Authority 
(NIA),  which  comprised  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  joined 
by  the  President’s  representative,  Fleet  Admiral  William  Leahy,  who  was 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  (and  had  headed  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  since  1942).  This  proximity  to  the  Oval  Office,  along 
with  Leahy’s  friendly  patronage,  gave  DCI  Souers  more  influence  than 
CIG’s  weak  institutional  arrangements  might  indicate.  The  President 
read  the  CIG’s  Daily  Summary  and  Weekly  Summary  six  mornings  a 
week,  and  Admiral  Leahy  helped  the  new  Group  overcome  bureaucratic 
obstacles  thrown  in  its  path  by  jealous  departments.12 

After  five  quiet  months  as  DCI,  Rear  Admiral  Souers  returned  to  civilian 
life  and  his  business  interests.  Souers  informally  nominated  Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg,  US  Army  Air  Forces,  to  follow  him  as  DCI,  knowing 
that  Vandenberg  had  the  clout  and  the  inclination  to  build  CIG  into  a 
position  of  real  power  in  Washington.  Nephew  of  the  powerful  Republi- 
can Senator,  Arthur  Vandenberg,  the  general  had  a distinguished  war 
record  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  aspired  to  command  the  independent 
United  States  Air  Force  that  he  hoped  would  soon  be  created.  Although 
Vandenberg  saw  his  stint  with  CIG  as  a temporary  detour  in  his  military 
career,  he  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  political 
and  administrative  talents  by  setting  aside  parochial  service  interests  and 
working  to  expand  the  Group’s  power  and  responsibility.13  Under  his 
year-long  directorship,  CIG  gained  an  independent  budget  and  work 
force,  and  won  authority  to  collect  and  analyze — as  well  as  collate — 
intelligence.14  General  Vandenberg  also  persuaded  the  White  House  that 


10  Troy,  Donovan  and  the  CIA,  p.  346. 

11  CIG  sent  its  first  Daily  Summary  to  the  President  on  15  February  1946;  see  Central  Intel- 
ligence Group,  Daily  Summary,  15  February  1946,  Document  10;  Montague,  Memorandum  for 
the  Assistant  Director,  R&E  [J.  Klahr  Huddle],  “Conversation  with  Admiral  Foskett  regarding 
the  C.I.G.  Daily  and  Weekly  Summaries,”  26  February  1947,  Document  27.  For  a glimpse  at 
how  the  Daily  Summary  was  written  and  edited  in  the  early  days,  see  Russell  Jack  Smith,  The 
Unknown  CIA:  Mv  Three  Decades  with  the  A.gency  (Washington;  Pergamon-Brassey’s,  1989), 
pp.  31-38. 

12  For  an  example  of  Admiral  Leahy’s  patronage,  see  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  pp.  200-201. 

13  Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg:  The  Life  of  a General  (Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1989),  p.  71. 

14  National  Intelligence  Authority,  minutes  of  the  NIA’s  4th  meeting,  17  July  1946,  Docu- 
ment 13.  CIG  personnel  numbered  approximately  100  when  Vandenberg  became  DCI  in  June 
1946;  six  months  later  CIG  had  more  than  1,800  people.  Karatekas,  “History  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,"  pp.  24,  26. 
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CIG  in  its  present  form  was  unworkable,  and  that  a true  central  intelli- 
gence agency  needed  substantial  bureaucratic  independence  and  Congres- 
sional authorization.15 

CIG  grew  as  the  Truman  administration  girded  itself  to  contain  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Europe.  In  July  1946,  to  evaluate  the  increasingly  dis- 
turbing cables  and  reports  flowing  into  CIG,  General  Vandenberg  created 
an  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (which  was  soon  renamed  the 
Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates  [ORE],  at  the  State  Department’s  insis- 
tence). Although  its  structure  prevented  it  from  producing  much  more 
than  “current  intelligence”  (daily  and  weekly  analyses  of  events  as  they 
happen),  ORE  sent  some  short  but  timely  analytical  papers  to  policymak- 
ers.16 The  first  of  these,  “Soviet  Foreign  and  Military  Policy”  (ORE  1), 
was  produced  and  informally  coordinated  in  just  four  days  in  response  to 
an  anxious  request  from  the  White  House.17  ORE  l’s  prediction  that  Mos- 
cow would  be  “grasping  and  opportunistic”  echoed  the  “long  telegram” 
on  Soviet  policy  and  conduct  that  Charge  d’Affaires  George  Kennan  had 
sent  from  Moscow  in  February  1946,  and  seemed  borne  out  by  the  accel- 
erating pace  of  events.18  Across  Eastern  Europe,  CIG  reported,  Soviet 
occupation  authorities  worked  with  brutal  efficiency  to  subvert  the  elec- 
tions mandated  by  wartime  agreements,  imposing  Communist-dominated 
regimes  while  using  diplomacy  and  subterfuge  to  confuse  the  West  and 
spur  the  pace  of  Western  demobilization.19  When  Britain  in  February 
1947  announced  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  Greece,  leaving  the  field 
to  Communist  insurgents,  the  President  announced  his  “Truman  Doc- 
trine” to  a joint  session  of  Congress  on  12  March.  Going  beyond  the  cri- 
ses in  Greece  and  Turkey,  President  Truman  depicted  the  Soviet  advance 
in  lowering  terms: 

The  peoples  of  a number  of  countries  of  the  world  have  recently  had  totali- 
tarian regimes  forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The  Government  of  the 

United  States  has  made  frequent  protests  against  intimidation,  in  violation 

of  the  Yalta  agreement,  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

15  George  Elsey,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  17  July  1946,  Document  12. 

16  Donald  Edgar  to  the  Executive  to  the  Director  [Edwin  K.  Wright],  “An  Adequacy  Survey 
of  ‘The  Adequacy  Survey  of  the  CIG  Daily  and  Weekly  Summaries’  as  it  was  Prepared  by 
OCD  on  9 December  1946,"  2 January  1947,  Document  22. 

17  Clifford  to  Leahy,  18  July  1946,  Document  14.  Clark  Clifford  and  George 

Elsey  requested  ORE  1 as  they  prepared  a paper  known  today  as  the  Clifford-Elsey  Report. 

The  President  had  asked  Clifford  for  an  account  of  Soviet  violations  of  wartime  and  postwar 
agreements,  and  Clifford's  assistant  George  Elsey  used  this  request  to  organize  a comprehen- 
sive review  of  Soviet-American  relations.  (Robert  J.  Donovan,  Conflict  and  Crisis.-  The  Presi- 
dency of  Harry  S.  Truman,  1945-1948  [New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1977],  p.  221.) 

18  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  ORE  1,  “Soviet  Foreign  and  Military  Policy,"  23  July 
1946,  Document  15.  DCI  Vandenberg  soon  afterward  reiterated  the  message  of  ORE  1 in  a let- 
ter to  the  President,  saying  that  Moscow  had  recently  stepped  up  its  war  of  nerves  with  the 
West  but  was  not  yet  preparing  to  invade  Western  Europe;  see  Vandenberg,  Memorandum  for 
the  President,  24  August  1946,  Document  18. 

15  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates  [ORE1,  ORE  1/1,  “Revised  Soviet  Tactics  in  Internation- 
al Affairs,"  6 January  1947,  Document  23.  Hereinafter,  ORE  reports  will  be  cited  only  by  title 
and  number. 
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Democracy  was  threatened  by  a system  that  “relies  upon  terror  and 
oppression,  a controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  suppression 
of  personal  freedoms.”  The  President  then  stated  the  heart  of  his  doctrine 
of  containment:  “I  believe  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.”  20  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  now 
president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  helped  the  President  persuade  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress  to  back  this  step.  A few  months  later,  in  June 
1947,  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  proposed  his  famous  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  European  economy.  Moscow  rejected  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  and  its  client  states  followed  suit.21 

All  the  while  CIG  had  been  expanding  its  capabilities.  The  Group  gained 
authority  in  August  1946  to  analyze  intelligence  on  foreign  atomic  weap- 
ons and  development.22  More  important,  CIG  in  1946  and  early  1947 
absorbed  the  War  Department’s  Strategic  Services  Unit,  the  remnants  of 
the  old  OSS  foreign  collection  and  counterespionage  branches.  In  a sense, 
this  was  like  a mouse  eating  an  elephant.  SSU  was  much  larger  than 
CIG,  with  dozens  of  overseas  stations  and  its  own  procedures  and  files 
running  back  to  its  wartime  OSS  origins;  it  was  SSU  that  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  the  old  OSS  and  eventually  bequeathed  it  to  CIA.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  SSU  gave  CIG  the  responsibility  and  capability  to  collect  clandes- 
tine foreign  intelligence  independently  of  other  departments  and 
services.  In  addition,  General  Vandenberg  wrested  the  mission  of  gather- 
ing intelligence  in  Latin  America  away  from  FBI  chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.23  CIG’s  worldwide  collection  capability  was  based  in  the  new 
Office  of  Special  Operations,  America’s  first,  civilian  clandestine  ser- 
vice.24 When  General  Vandenberg  returned  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
May  1947,  his  CIG  had  become  an  important  source  of  information  for 
the  President. 

The  rapid  growth  of  one  agency  usually  elicits  an  opposite  (but  not 
always  equal)  resistance  from  officials  and  agencies  that  stand  to  lose 
influence  and  resources  to  the  expanding  office.  DCI  Vandenberg  met 
this  kind  of  resistance  in  meetings  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board 
(IAB),  a panel  of  uncertain  authority  comprising  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
mental and  service  intelligence  staffs,  which  had  been  created  to  help  the 
DCI  coordinate  intelligence.  Vandenberg  wanted  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  dominate  the  IAB  as  the  “executive  agent”  of  the  National 

20  Quoted  in  Donovan,  Conflict  and  Crisis,  p.  284. 

21  Melvyn  P.  Leffler,  A Preponderance  of  Power:  National  Security,  the  Truman  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Cold  War  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1992),  pp.  184-186. 

22  Leahy  to  the  President,  21  August  1946,  Document  17. 

23  Leahy  to  General  [Hoyt  S.)  Vandenberg,  12  August  1946,  Document  16. 

24  Vandenberg,  Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations  [Donald 
Galloway],  “Functions  of  the  Office  of  Special  Operations,”  25  October  1946,  Document  20. 
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Intelligence  Authority  and  to  be  answerable  through  the  NIA  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  the  NIA  approved  his  suggestion  in  February  1947,  the 
other  members  of  the  LAB  balked  at  Vandenberg’s  broad  interpretation  of 
his  powers,  and  the  general’s  successor  as  DCI  felt  the  inevitable  back- 
lash.25 

To  alternate  DCIs  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  White  House  in  early 
1947  looked  for  an  admiral  to  succeed  Vandenberg.  On  the  advice  of 
James  Forrestal,  President  Truman  tapped  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  who 
had  been  a naval  attache  in  Vichy  and  Paris  and  served  as  chief  of  intelli- 
gence for  Admiral  Nimitz  in  the  Pacific  war.  A newly  promoted  rear 
admiral,  Hillenkoetter  had  neither  Vandenberg’s  rank  nor  his  aggressive- 
ness.26 


Hillenkoetter  took  only  a marginal  role  in  the  debate  over  the  proposed 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (indeed,  former  DCI  Vandenberg  contin- 
ued to  testify  before  Congress  on  the  CIA  section  of  the  bill  even  after 
Hillenkoetter  had  become  DCI).27  Along  with  transforming  CIG  into  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  bill  also  proposed  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent Air  Force,  to  place  the  armed  services  under  a new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  create  a National  Security  Council  (NSC)  to  coordinate 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  Although  Congressional  debates  over  the  bill 
focused  on  its  “unification”  of  the  military,  some  Congressmen  worried 
that  the  new  CIA  was  a potential  American  Gestapo  until  General  Van- 
denberg and  other  officials  explained  that  the  bill’s  vague  section  on  the 
CIA  gave  the  Agency  no  police  or  subpoena  powers,  or  internal  security 
mission.28 

The  National  Security  Act  won  Congressional  passage  in  July  1947,  in  a 
vote  that  was  Congress’s  first  word  on  the  executive  branch’s  creation  of 
a peacetime  foreign  intelligence  establishment  (Congress  had  had  virtu- 
ally no  role  in  the  origin  and  development  of  CIG).29  The  Act  recognized 
and  codified  both  President  Truman’s  original  January  1946  CIG  directive 
and  General  Vandenberg’s  bureaucratic  victories,  although  for  tactical 
reasons  the  White  House  had  kept  the  Act’s  section  on  the  CIA  as  brief  as 
possible  and  postponed  a full  enumeration  of  the  Director’s  powers.30 

25  National  Intelligence  Authority,  minutes  of  the  NIA’s  9th  meeting,  12  February  1947, 
Document  26, 

16  After  Souers  hah  initially  declined  the  job  in  late  1945,  Forrestal  had  proposed  then  Cap- 
tain Hillenkoetter  to  be  first  DCI.  Although  Admiral  Leahy  admired  Hillenkoetter,  he  drafted 
Souers,  who  had  a higher  rank  and  better  understood  the  debates  and  compromises  that  had 
gone  into  the  formation  of  CIG.  Ludwell  L.  Montague,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director 
of  Centra!  Intelligence  (University  Park:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1992),  pp.  35-36. 

27  Meilinger,  Vandenberg,  p.  77. 

28  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pp.  176-177. 

29  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  26  July  1947,  Document  30. 

30  Pforzheimer,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  “Proposed  Legislation  for  C.I.G.,"  28  January 
1947,  Document  24;  Elsey  to  Clifford,  “Central  Intelligence  Group,”  14  March  1947,  Document  29. 
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The  Central  Intelligence  Group  formally  became  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  on  18  September  1947,  although  Congress  did  not  pass  compre- 
hensive enabling  legislation  for  the  Agency  until  mid-1949.31 

That  the  CIA  continued  to  grow  under  Hillenkoetter’s  directorship  owed 
more  to  the  alarming  world  situation  than  to  any  empire  building  on  his 
part.  Before  the  autumn  of  1947  American  concern  over  Soviet  behavior 
in  Eastern  Europe  had  been  one  of  several  forces  behind  the  creation  of 
CIG  and  its  successor,  CIA,  but  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1947-48 
made  this  concern  predominant  in  the  development  of  the  CIA’s  author- 
ity and  capabilities.  Massive  Communist-run  strikes  in  France  and  Italy 
late  in  1947,  followed  by  the  coup  d’etat  in  Czechoslovakia  in  February 
1948,  suggested  that  Stalin  might  not  give  the  Marshall  Plan  (which  was 
still  hung  up  in  Congress)  time  to  rebuild  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  Officials  in  the  Truman  administration  decided  that  America  had 
to  fight  fire  with  fire,  matching  the  Soviets  in  propaganda  and  subterfuge. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  no  one  had  thought  much  about  the  nature  and 
implications  of  covert  action.  The  very  term  was  rarely  used.  Instead, 
officials  referred  to  separate  components  of  what  would  later  be  collec- 
tively classed  as  covert  operations.  “Morale  operations”  or  “psychologi- 
cal warfare”  (essentially  propaganda  but  embracing  a variety  of  open  and 
clandestine  methods  of  bringing  a message  home  to  a target  group) 
seemed  to  be  something  the  State  Department  should  do,  at  least  in 
peacetime.  On  the  other  hand,  unconventional,  paramilitary,  and  sabo- 
tage operations  looked  useful  for  wartime;  any  capability  to  perform  them 
seemed  logically  to  belong  to  the  military.  What  complicated  the  situation 
still  further  was  that  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  at  war  with  anyone,  had 
launched  a political  offensive  apparently  aimed  at  conquering  peoples 
and  territories  as  completely  as  if  by  armed  invasion.  This  was  truly  “cold 
war,”  and  it  confused  the  already  murky  issue  of  “peacetime”  versus 
“wartime”  operations. 

Truman  administration  officials  responded  to  the  ambiguous  situation 
with  a creative  ambiguity  of  their  own.  In  November  1947  the  new 
National  Security  Council  briefly  considered  assigning  the  peacetime  psy- 
chological warfare  mission  to  the  State  Department,  until  dissuaded  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall,  who  insisted  that  such  a role  might 
embarrass  his  Department  and  harm  American  diplomacy.  State  and  the 
military,  however,  still  wanted  a degree  of  control  over  psychological 

31  Hillenkoetter  to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  "National  Security  Act  of  1947,” 

11  September  1947,  Document  31;  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  20  June  1949, 
Document  53.  The  1949  Act  finally  regularized  the  CIA’s  budget,  which  until  then  had  been  a 
“special  working  fund"  collected  from  the  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Navy.  The  CIA  Act 
of  1949  also  gave  statutory  sanction  to  the  DCIs’  practice  of  spending  unvouchered  funds  on 
clandestine  collection  and  operations. 
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operations.  The  fledgling  CIA  seemed  the  best  place  to  put  this  capabil- 
ity; the  Agency  had  a worldwide  net  of  operatives  (many  of  them  OSS 
veterans)  trained  in  clandestine  work,  and  it  possessed  unvouchered 
funds,  which  meant  there  would  be  no  immediate  need  to  approach  Con- 
gress for  new  appropriations.32  In  December  1947  the  National  Security 
Council — over  the  misgivings  of  DCI  Hillenkoetter — issued  NSC  4-A. 
The  directive  pointed  to  “the  vicious  psychological  efforts  of  the  USSR, 
its  satellite  countries  and  Communist  groups”  and  determined  that  CIA 
was  “the  logical  agency”  to  conduct 

covert  psychological  operations  designed  to  counteract  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
inspired  activities  which  constitute  a threat  to  world  peace  and  security  or 
are  designed  to  discredit  and  defeat  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  world  peace  and  security.33 

NSC  4-A  made  the  DCI  alone  responsible  (and  accountable  to  the  NSC) 
for  psychological  operations,  leaving  him  wide  discretion  in  selecting  tar- 
gets and  techniques.34 

With  the  assignment  of  the  covert  “psychological”  mission,  CIA  had 
arrived  as  an  important  component  of  the  Washington  foreign  policy 
establishment — one  that  was  soon  exercising  its  new  authority  to  run 
operations  in  Europe.  The  Agency  had  its  critics — such  as  1948  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate  Thomas  Dewey,  who  attacked  the  CIA  for  not 
warning  of  unrest  in  Colombia  before  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
attended  the  April  1948  Bogota  conference  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  CIA,  however,  also  had  strong  defenders  in  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  Indeed,  informed  opinion  blamed  the  State  Depart- 
ment, not  the  Agency,  for  ignoring  CIA’s  warning  about  the  potential  for 
riots  in  Bogota.35  The  White  House  had  not  joined  in  the  criticism  of  Hill- 
enkoetter over  the  riots;  President  Truman  was  getting  a steady  stream  of 
reports  and  analyses  from  CIA  on  issues  ranging  from  the  events  in  West- 
ern Europe  to  the  proposed  partition  of  Palestine.36  Even  before  the 
Bogota  incident,  the  new  Special  Procedures  Branch  (later  Group)  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Operations  began  operations  against  the  Communists  in 


32  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pp.  253-262;  Karalekas,  "History  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,”  pp.  40-41. 

33  National  Security  Council,  NSC  4-A,  17  December  1947,  Document  35. 

34  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pp.  260-261. 

35  Pforzheimer  to  Arthur  H.  Schwartz,  6 May  1948,  Document  39. 

36  See,  for  example,  ORE  55,  “The  Consequences  of  the  Partition  of  Palestine,”  28  Novem- 
ber 1947,  Document  33;  ORE  47/1,  “The  Current  Situation  in  Italy,”  16  February  1948,  Docu- 
ment 37 . 


Europe.37  Although  some  of  these  anti-Soviet  activities  ultimately  proved 
futile,  others  worked  as  planned. 

OSO’s  foray  into  covert  action  did  not  last  long.  While  the  CIA  gained  in 
stature  and  influence  as  the  Cold  War  deepened,  DCI  Hillenkoetter’s  own 
standing  with  the  NSC  and  the  other  departments  declined.  Hillenkoet- 
ter’s slow  and  cautious  use  of  his  mandate  to  conduct  covert  action  satis- 
fied neither  State  nor  Defense.  At  State  in  the  spring  of  1948  Policy 
Planning  Staff  chief  George  Kennan  argued  that  the  US  Government 
needed  a capability  to  conduct  “political  warfare”  (psychological  warfare 
along  with  direct  covert  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  other 
nations).  Believing  this  role  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  CIA  alone, 
Kennan  led  the  State  Department’s  bid  to  win  substantial  control  over 
covert  operations.  State  was  backed  by  the  military,  which  advocated  an 
independent,  or  at  least  more  powerful,  psychological  warfare  office.38 
Hillenkoetter  saw  what  was  coming  and  did  his  best  to  resist  it,  complain- 
ing to  former  DCI  Sidney  Souers  (whom  the  President  had  persuaded  to 
return  to  Washington  to  serve  as  NSC  Executive  Secretary)  that  CIA  was 
in  danger  of  losing  control  over  psychological  warfare.39 

The  DCI’s  complaints  tempered  but  did  not  prevent  the  NSC  decision  to 
intrude  on  CIA’s  turf  in  a new  directive,  NSC  10/2,  issued  in  June  1948 
just  as  the  Soviets  clamped  a blockade  on  West  Berlin.40  The  directive 
technically  expanded  CIA’s  writ  while  actually  infringing  upon  the  Agen- 
cy’s freedom  of  action.  It  directed  CIA  to  conduct  “covert”  rather  than 
merely  “psychological”  operations  to  include 

propaganda,  economic  warfare;  preventive  direct  action,  including  sabo- 
tage, anti-sabotage,  demolition  and  evacuation  measures;  subversion 
against  hostile  states,  including  assistance  to  underground  resistance  move- 
ments, guerrillas  and  refugee  liberation  groups,  and  support  of  indigenous 
anti-Communist  elements  in  threatened  countries  of  the  free  world.41 

At  the  same  time,  NSC  10/2  decreed  that  covert  action  would  be  run  by  a 
new  office  administratively  quartered  in  CIA  but  supervised  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  military.  In  wartime  the  entire  apparatus  would  shift 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs’  bailiwick  and  would  conduct  unconventional  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  The  anomalous  new  unit,  called  the  Office  of 

37  The  Special  Procedures  Branch  had  been  established  in  OSO  at  the  end  of  1947  in  re 
sponse  to  NSC  4-A.  For  more  on  OSO's  covert  action  efforts,  see  Hillenkoetter,  Memorandum 
for  the  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations  [Galloway],  “Additional  Functions  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Operations,”  22  March  1948,  Document  38. 

38  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pp.  263-268. 

39  Hillenkoetter,  Memorandum  for  the  Executive  Secretary,  “Psychological  Operations,” 

11  May  48,  Document  40;  Hillenkoetter  to  J.S.  Lay,  9 June  1948,  Document  41. 

40  For  an  early  CIA  analysis  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  see  ORE  41-48,  “Effect  of  Soviet  Restric- 
tions on  the  US  Position  in  Berlin,”  14  June  1948,  Document  42, 

41  National  Security  Council,  NSC  10/2,  18  June  48,  Document  43. 
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Policy  Coordination  (OPC),  began  life  in  the  summer  of  1948  under  the 
directorship  of  Frank  G.  Wisner,  an  OSS  veteran  who  had  been  serving  as 
deputy  to. the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Occupied  Areas.42 

As  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination,  Wisner’s  mission  was 
broad — perhaps  too  much  so.  NSC  10/2’s  phrase  “covert  operations”  cov- 
ered activities  ranging  from  propaganda  to  economic  sabotage  to  war 
planning.  The  vagueness  of  this  mandate  reflected  its  novelty,  for  Ameri- 
can officials  had  little  experience  with  such  methods  and  no  body  of  doc- 
trine governing  their  use  in  peacetime.  OPC  never  let  indecision  deter  it, 
however,  and  quickly  threw  itself  into  a wide  variety  of  operations.  The 
affable  but  intense  Wisner  established  a working  relationship  with  DCI 
Hillenkoetter,  but  for  operational  direction  Wisner  looked  more  to  George 
Kennan  and  the  State  Department’s  Policy  Planning  Staff.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  given  Wisner’s  connections  at  State  and  Kennan’s  strong  per- 
sonality and  ideas.  Kennan  and  State’s  representative  at  OPC,  Robert  P. 
Joyce,  pushed  OPC  to  undertake  large-scale,  continuing  covert  opera- 
tions even  before  the  Office  could  establish  procedures  and  hire  the 
required  personnel.43 

With  OPC  now  in  the  game,  the  CIA’s  espionage-oriented  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  largely  bowed  out  of  covert  action,  a field  it  had  only 
recently  entered.  Yet  there  was  immediate  tension  between  the  two 
offices,  which  never  truly  worked  as  a team.  Wisner’s  well-funded  OPC 
was  soon  competing  with  OSO  for  the  services  of  the  same  agents  and 
groups  in  the  field  and  squabbling  with  it  at  Headquarters.  The  sense  of 
competition  was  heightened  by  professional  and  even  social  distinctions 
between  officers  of  the  two  offices.  Many  OSO  officers  who  had  served 
in  OSS  and  stuck  with  the  intelligence  business  through  lean  times  in 
SSU  and  CIG  considered  the  new  OPC  hands  amateurs  and  novices.  OPC 
was  awash  in  funds  and  expanding  rapidly,  however,  and  Wisner’s  new 
officers  were  often  better  paid  than  their  veteran  OSO  counterparts.  Each 
Office  tended  to  discount  the  importance  of  the  other’s  work:  OSO  people 
disdained  OPC  activists  as  “cowboys”;  while  many  in  OPC  viewed  their 
mission  as  more  important  than  the  espionage  of  OSO’s  plodding  case 


42  Darling,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pp.  262-273;  Karatekas,  “History  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,”  pp.  41-42. 

4J  Frank  G.  Wisner,  Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  “OPC  Projects,” 
29  October  1948,  Document  47;  Hillenkoetter,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  4 August  1948, 
Document  44;  Lawrence  R.  Houston,  Memorandum  for  the  Director,  “Responsibility  and  Con- 
trol for  OPC,”  19  October  1948,  Document  46.  Joyce  was  a Foreign  Service  officer  who  had 
also  served  in  OSS  in  the  war,  and  in  OSO  until  1947. 
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officers.  The  OSO-OPC  rivalry  soon  prompted  CIA  officials  to  consider 
a merger.44 

The  disconnect  between  OPC  and  OS0  was  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
CIA’s  internal  disorganization  under  DCI  Hillenkoetter — a situation  that 
an  NSC  study  group  report  made  painfully  obvious  in  early  1949.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Forrestal  had  selected  three  New  York  lawyers — Allen 
Dulles,  William  Jackson,  and  Matthias  Correa,  all  of  whom  had  intelli- 
gence experience — to  survey  the  Agency  and  report  to  the  NSC  on  its 
workings.  Their  survey  was  hardly  disinterested.  Allen  Dulles,  the  panel’s 
chairman,  was  a Republican  supporter  of  Thomas  Dewey’s  1948  presi- 
dential bid  who  believed  that  CIA  should  be  headed  by  a civilian.45 
Indeed,  Dulles  was  one  of  many  OSS  veterans  who  believed  along  with 
General  Donovan  that  the  nation  had  to  have  a peacetime  secret  service 
that  looked  a lot  like  OSS.  By  late  1948  the  CIA  had  gradually  acquired 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  wielded  by  OSS  in  World  War  II,  and  now 
Dulles  apparently  believed  that  CIA,  having  become  a new  OSS,  had  to 
be  cured  of  some  of  the  problems  that  had  affected  its  predecessor.  To  no 
one’s  surprise,  the  Dulles-Jackson-Correa  survey  criticized  Admiral  Hill- 
enkoetter and  recommended  sweeping  reforms,  OPC  and  OSO  should  be 
merged.  The  DCI  should  wield  more  authority  to  coordinate  intelligence, 
as  General  Vandenberg  had  proposed.  The  Office  of  Reports  and  Esti- 
mates (ORE),  which  had  focused  on  briefing  the  President  and  only  infor- 
mally coordinated  its  analysis  with  other  departments,  should  be  divided 
into  a current  intelligence  section  and  a small  staff  of  experts  to  write 
truly  national  intelligence  estimates.  The  NSC  adopted  these  recommen- 
dations almost  in  toto  in  a new  directive,  NSC  50,  given  to  DCI  Hillen- 
koetter in  July  1949. 46 

Confronted  by  such  criticism  and  the  daunting  task  of  implementing  the 
reforms  required  by  NSC  50,  Hillenkoetter  temporized  while  waiting  for 
the  White  House  to  appoint  his  successor.  President  Truman,  however, 
postponed  this  step  for  a year.  Hillenkoetter  had  done  nothing  egregiously 
wrong,  and  he  had  kept  open  the  CIA’s  lines  to  the  Oval  Office  and  the 
NSC.  The  real  problem,  however,  was  finding  Hillenkoetter’s  replace- 
ment. According  to  Sidney  Souers,  the  President  was  loath  to  appoint 
anyone  recommended  by  his  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  Johnson, 

44  Wisner,  Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  "Observations  upon  the 
report  of  the  Dulles-Jackson-Correa  report  to  the  National  Security  Council,”  14  February 

1949,  Document  49;  C.  Offie  to  ADPC,  “Conversation  with  Messrs.  [ ] — 15,  16  April 

1950, ”  24  April  1950,  Document  59;  Lyman  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Memorandum  for  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  “Problems  of  OSO,”  8 June  1951,  Document  68. 

45  Montague,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  p.  42. 

46  National  Security  Council,  NSC  50,  1 July  1949,  Document  54;  Hillenkoettet  Memoran- 
dum for  CIA  Assistant  Directors,  "Approval  by  the  NSC  of  Much  of  the  Dulles  Report,”  12 
July  1949,  Document  55. 
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whom  he  despised.  At  the  same  time,  the  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson,  felt  it  inappropriate  to  offer  any  names  of  his  own 
without  a specific  request  from  the  White  House.47  Meanwhile,  the 
Agency  continued  to  drift.  Only  Frank  Wisner’s  energetic  but  loosely 
organized  OPC  was  laying  ambitious  plans  at  this  point;  the  Office  was 
fairly  brimming  with  ideas  for  exploiting  the  Tito-Stalin  dispute  and 
using  “counterpart”  funds  from  the  Marshall  Plan  to  strengthen  leftwing 
but  anti-Communist  leaders  and  intellectuals  in  Western  Europe.48 

Events  in  Asia  soon  forced  the  CIA  to  reform.  By  the  end  of  1949  China 
had  fallen  to  the  Communists  and  Stalin  had  his  own  atomic  bomb.49  In 
April  1950  the  National  Security  Council  issued  NSC  68,  which  reexam- 
ined America’s  strategic  objectives  in  the  dim  light  of  the  Cold  War  and 
painted  the  global  battle  between  freedom  and  tyranny  in  apocalyptic 
terms: 

The  assault  on  free  institutions  is  world-wide  now,  and  in  the  context  of 
the  present  polarization  of  power  a defeat  of  free  institutions  anywhere  is 
a defeat  everywhere. 

Frustrating  the  Kremlin’s  designs  meant  shifting  from  the  defensive  to 
“a  vigorous  political  offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union.”  50  NSC  68 
spurred  OPC  to  new  efforts  as  soon  as  the  draft  directive  was  circulated 
in  April  1950.51  It  nevertheless  took  Communist  North  Korea’s  invasion 
of  its  southern  neighbor  in  June  1950  to  energize  Washington,  prompt 
widespread  assent  to  NSC  68,  and  provoke  major  changes  at  CIA.  With 
America  again  at  war  and  the  threat  of  a wider,  perhaps  worldwide, 
conflict  apparently  looming,  OPC’s  budget  expanded  dramatically  and 
its  focus  shifted  from  essentially  defensive  psychological  operations  to 
active  economic,  political,  and  even  military  actions.  CIA’s  failure  to 
provide  better  warning  of  the  Korean  invasion  made  it  impossible  for 
the  White  House  to  delay  Admiral  Hillenkoetter’s  replacement  any 


47  According  to  Admiral  Souers,  in  the  President’s  1948  campaign  someone  had  promised 
Louis  Johnson  his  choice  of  Cabinet  posts  in  return  for  taking  the  apparently  thankless  post  of 
campaign  finance  chairman.  Appalled  by  this  deal,  Thiman  nonetheless  felt  bound  by  it  when 
Johnson  insisted  on  becoming  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  place  of  the  ailing  James  Forrestal. 
Montague,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  pp.  47,  53-54; 
Henhoeffer  and  Hanrahan,  “Notes  on  the  Early  DCls,"  p.  32. 

48  See,  for  example,  Finance  Division  to  Executive,  OPC  [Wisner],  “CIA  Responsibility 
and  Accountability  for  EC  A Counterpart  Funds  Expended  by  OPC,”  17  October  1949,  Docu- 
ment 57. 

49  ORE  29-49,  “Prospects  for  Soviet  Control  of  a Communist  China,”  15  April  1949,  Docu- 
ment 52;  ORE  32-50,  “The  Effect  of  the  Soviet  Possession  of  Atomic  Bombs  on  the  Security 
of  the  US,"  9 June  1950,  Document  60. 

50  National  Security  Council,  NSC  68,  14  April  1950,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States , 1950, 1:  240,  263.  282.  George  Kennan's  successor  at  State  as  Director  for  Policy  Plan- 
ning, Paul  Nitze,  was  the  principal  drafter  of  NSC  68. 

51  C.  V.  H.  [Charles  V.  Hulick]  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  “Policy  Guidance,”  19  April 
1950,  Document  58. 
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longer.52  Even  before  the  invasion,  President  Truman  had  decided — 
apparently  on  the  advice  of  his  aide  Averell  Harriman — that  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  US  Army,  would  be  the  next  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  Smith  did  not  want  the  job  at  first,  but  after  war  broke  out  he 
finally  accepted  the  appointment.  Confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  late  August, 
his  prolonged  convalescence  from  surgery  prevented  him  from  taking 
office  until  October.53 

Although  Smith  had  little  experience  in  intelligence,  he  had  been  well 
briefed  and  arrived  at  ClA  with  the  determination  and  mandate  to  reshape 
the  organization  and  make  it  work  as  a team.  He  had  been  General  Eisen- 
hower’s chief  of  staff  during  the  war  and  had  afterward  succeeded  Averell 
Harriman  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  spending  three  years  in  Russia 
observing  the  Soviets  at  close  hand.  Taking  NSC  50  as  his  blueprint, 
Smith  brought  William  Jackson  aboard  as  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  carry  out  almost  all  of  the  NSC’s  recommendations.54 
Small  in  stature  but  possessed  of  a keen  intellect  and  a sharp  tongue  (his 
temper  was  only  worsened  by  lingering  side  effects  of  his  recent  opera- 
tion), Smith  ruled  the  Agency  with  an  iron  hand,  impatiently  hazing  even 
his  most  senior  lieutenants  but  inspiring  a strong  sense  of  loyalty  and 
drive  in  virtually  everyone  who  worked  with  him. 

One  of  Smith’s  first  steps  was  to  break  up  the  drifting  Office  of  Reports 
and  Estimates  into  three  new  offices,  one  for  estimates,  one  for  current 
intelligence,  the  last  for  reports.55  His  new  Office  of  National  Estimates 
(ONE)  was  a small  group  of  scholars  and  senior  officials  exempted  from 
potentially  distracting  administrative  duties  and  directed  to  concentrate 
on  writing  estimates  that  could  win  governmentwide  assent.  The  new 
DCI  also  transformed  the  ORE  reporting  section  into  the  more  efficient 
Office  of  Current  Intelligence,  which  soon  began  publishing  a new  Cur- 
rent Intelligence  Bulletin  in  the  place  of  the  old  Daily  Summary.  The 
remainder  of  ORE  became  the  Office  of  Research  and  Reports  (ORR). 

52  CIA  did  not  provide  adequate  tactical  warning  of  the  North  Korean  attack  in  1950,  al- 
though in  early  1949  il  had  predicted  that  the  planned  "withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Korea  in 
the  spring  of  1949  would  probably  in  time  be  followed  by  an  invasion”;  see  ORE  3-  49,  “Con- 
sequences of  US  Troop  Withdrawal  From  Korea  in  Spring,  1949,"  28  February  1949.  Docu- 
ment 51. 

53  Smith  had  suffered  for  years  from  ulcers,  and  his  doctors  finally  resolved  the  condition 
by  removing  much  of  his  stomach  in  the  summer  of  1950.  Montague,  General  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence , pp.  55-56. 

54  Smith  initially  did  not  want  to  merge  OSO  and  OPC,  according  to  Ludwell  Montague; 
General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  p,  219.  For  an  example  of  the 
briefing  papers  seen  by  the  general,  see  Houston  to  Walter  B.  Smith,  29  August  1950,  Docu- 
ment 63. 

35  ORE  had  always  had  trouble  winning  cooperation  from  other  offices  and  agencies.  See, 
for  example,  Ludwell  L.  Montague  to  Vandenberg,  "Procurement  of  Key  Personnel  for  ORE,” 
24  September  1946,  Document  19;  Chief,  D/Pub  [R.  Jack  Smith]  to  AD/ORE  [Theodore 
Babbitt],  “Contents  of  the  Daily  Summary,”  21  September  1950,  Document  62. 
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At  Smith’s  direction,  Frank  Wisner  informed  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  that  OPC  would  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  DCI  as  a regu- 
lar office  of  the  CIA.56  This  step,  combined  with  a “geographic-area  divi- 
sion” system  of  organization  and  a more  exacting  process  for  reviewing 
proposed  operations — both  of  which  had  been  instituted  in  the  summer 
of  1950 — allowed  Wisner  to  ensure  that  OPC's  rapid  expansion  over  the 
next  two  years  never  got  completely  out  of  hand. 

Allen  Dulles  joined  the  Agency  in  early  1951  as  its  first  Deputy  Director 
for  Plans,  charged  with  supervising  OSO  and  OPC.  With  Dulles  aboard, 
the  idea  of  merging  the  two  offices  steadily  gained  ground,  despite  the 
qualms  of  DCI  Smith  and  some  officers  in  OSO.57 

The  war  in  Asia  created  an  enormous  demand  for  analysis  and  new  covert 
operations.58  In  response,  CIA’s  budget  and  work  force  grew  almost  expo- 
nentially, to  the  point  that  Agency  and  Congressional  officials  were 
forced  to  find  new  ways  to  hide  allocations  for  the  Agency  in  published 
reports  on  the  budget.59  The  new  covert  operations  themselves  were 
becoming  more  sophisticated  and  daring:  some  even  used  American  vol- 
untary organizations  such  as  the  National  Student  Association  as  (some- 
times unwitting)  agents  of  influence  with  foreign  anti-Communist  leaders 
and  groups.60 

In  just  three  years,  covert  action  had  become  the  most  expensive  and 
bureaucratically  prominent  of  CIA’s  missions.61  The  growing  predomi- 
nance of  the  covert  action  mission  even  began  to  affect  the  Agency’s 
intelligence  product.  For  example,  Frank  Wisner’s  Special  Assistant  for 
Latin  America,  J.  C.  King,  bypassed  the  Office  of  Current  Intelligence 
and  the  Office  of  National  Estimates  to  send  to  the  White  House  his  own 

56  Wisner,  Memorandum  foT  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  “Interpretation  of  NSC  10/2 
and  Related  Matters,”  12  October  1950,  Document  64. 

57  Smith  wanted  to  maintain  a clear  distinction  between  clandestine  collection  and  covert 
action,  according  to  Montague,  and  also  hoped  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  take  over  OPC’s 
large  guerrilla  operations  in  East  Asia.  Dulles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  joined  in  his  advocacy 
of  an  OSO-OPC  merger  by  ADPC  Frank  Wisner  and  ADSO  Willard  Wyman,  although  more 
than  a few  OSO  officers  looked  on  OPC  as  an  upstart  and  did  not  want  to  merge  with  it.  Mon- 
tague; General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  pp.  219-226. 

58  For  examples  of  CIA  analysis  of  the  Korean  war,  see  Smith,  Memorandum  for  the  Presi- 
dent, 12  October  1950,  Document  65;  NIE  12,  “Consequences  of  the  Early  Employment  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  Forces  in  Korea,”  December  1950,  Document  66. 

55  Pforzheimer,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  “CIA  Appropriations,”  25  October  1951, 
Document  74. 

60  Milton  W.  Buffington  to  CSP  [Lewis  S.  Thompson],  “United  States  National  Student  As- 
sociation,” 17  February  1951,  Document  67;  Wisner  to  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Policy 
Coordination,  “Reported  Crisis  in  the  American  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom,”  7 April 
1952,  Document  77. 

61  Much  of  the  Agency’s  growth  took  place  in  OPC.  In  1949  the  Office  had  302  people  and 
a budget  of  approximately  $4.7  million.  In  1952  it  employed  2,812  (plus  3,142  overseas  con- 
tract personnel)  and  its  budget  was  $82  million.  Karalekas,  “History  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,”  p.  43. 
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estimate  of  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Guatemala.62  DCI  Smith  com- 
plained more  than  once  that  covert  action,  particularly  in  support  of  the 
Korean  war  effort,  was  distracting  the  Agency  from  the  gathering  and 
analysis  of  intelligence;  at  one  staff  meeting  he  caustically  wondered 
aloud  whether  CIA  would  continue  as  an  intelligence  agency  or  become 
the  administration’s  “cold  war  department.”  63  He  asked  the  NSC  for  a 
ruling  on  the  proper  “scope  and  magnitude”  of  CIA  operations,  and  in 
October  1951  the  Council  responded  with  NSC  10/5,  which  endorsed  the 
Agency’s  anti-Communist  campaign  and  further  expanded  its  authority 
over  guerrilla  operations.  Smith  reluctantly  went  along  with  NSC  10/5 
and  the  proposed  merger  of  OPC  and  OSO,  which  took  place  1 August 
1952. 64  Indeed,  under  DCI  Smith  the  major  functions  of  the  Agency  were 
consolidated  in  three  directorates:  plans,  intelligence,  and  administration. 
These  three  directorates,  along  with  a fourth  created  in  the  1960s,  today 
are  the  main  pillars  of  the  Agency’s  institutional  structure.65 

The  military  and  diplomatic  quagmire  in  Korea  had  its  effects  on  the  Tru- 
man administration  as  well  as  on  CIA.  After  Truman  sacked  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  in  April  1951,  the  Korean  frontline  stabilized  and  both 
sides  dug  in  for  a static  war  of  attrition.  To  the  end  of  his  administration, 
there  was  almost  no  good  news  from  Korea  for  the  President.  Truman’s 
popularity  sagged  as  casualties  mounted,  the  peace  talks  dragged  on,  and 
Republican  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  savaged  the  administration  for 
being  soft  on  Communism.  Truman  more  than  once  considered  using 
atomic  bombs  to  break  the  Korean  stalemate.66  DCI  Smith  felt  some  of 
the  weight  on  Truman’s  shoulders  when  he  briefed  the  President  on  Fri- 
day mornings.  The  President  usually  wanted  to  talk  about  Korea,  using 
the  general’s  comments  on  the  course  of  the  fighting  to  assess  the  advice 
he  received  from  the  Pentagon.  Smith  prepared  carefully  for  these  meet- 
ings, keeping  abreast  of  CIA  activities  but  working  even  harder  to  make 
his  battle  maps  more  precise  than  JCS  Chairman  Omar  Bradley’s.67 

By  the  time  the  Truman  administration  (and  DCI  Smith)  prepared  to 
leave  office  in  late  1952,  the  CIA  was  a very  different  institution  from 
what  it  had  been  only  a few  years  earlier.  The  world  itself  was  changing. 


62  Earman,  Memorandum  for  Rear  Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison,  “Estimate  of  Situation  in 
Guatemala,”  14  January  1952,  Document  76. 

03  DCI  staff  meeting  minutes,  22  October  1951  (Document  72)  and  27  October  1952  (Doc- 
ument 80). 

64  National  Security  Council,  NSC  10/5,  23  October  1951,  Document  73;  Smith  to  CIA 
Deputy  Directors,  “Organization  of  CIA  Clandestine  Services,”  15  July  1952,  Document  79. 

63  In  1973  the  Directorate  of  Plans  was  renamed  the  Directorate  of  Operations.  The  Direc- 
torate of  Administration  was  known  as  the  Directorate  of  Support  from  1955  to  1973,  and  as 
the  Directorate  of  Management  and  Services  (1973-74).  The  fourth  directorate — Science  and 
Technology — was  created  in  1962  (although  for  its  first  year  it  was  called  the  Directorate  of 
Research). 

66  David  McCullough,  Truman  (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1992),  pp.  872-873. 

67  Montague,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  pp.  232-233. 
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Reinvigorated  by  the  Marshall  Plan  and  American  security  guarantees, 
Western  Europe  appeared  much  less  vulnerable  to  internal  subversion.58 
Joseph  Stalin  was  dying.  The  Cold  War  itself  had  reached  its  first  pause, 
as  the  stalemate  in  Korea  dragged  on  and  the  Soviets  pondered  how  they 
could  exploit  the  rising  calls  for  national  liberation  among  the  West’s 
aging  colonial  empires.59  The  CIA’s  own  focus,  especially  in  the  field  of 
covert  action,  was  already  shifting  to  the  Third  World  as  well. 

When  President  Truman  came  to  the  Agency  to  say  farewell  and  thanks 
in  late  November  1952,  he  told  the  assembled  CIA  men  and  women  that 
the  United  States  now  had  an  intelligence  agency  that  was  “not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  world.”  The  CIA  was  vital  to  the  presidency,  Truman 
declared,  because  America  had  been  forced  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
world  leadership  that  it  should  have  assumed  after  the  First  World  War: 

We  are  at  the  top,  and  the  leader  of  the  free  world — something  that  we  did 
not  anticipate,  something  that  we  did  not  want,  but  something  that  has  been 
forced  on  us  ....  It  is  our  duty,  under  Heaven,  to  continue  that  leadership 
in  the  manner  that  will  prevent  a third  world  war — which  would  mean  the 
end  of  civilization. 

President  Truman  explained  that  President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
would  soon  be  making  decisions  daily  that  would  affect  millions  of  peo- 
ple. As  he  assumed  the  most  powerful  office  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
he  would  need  the  stream  of  intelligence  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  sent  daily  to  the  President’s  desk.70 

With  President  Eisenhower’s  inauguration  in  January  1953,  the  CIA 
entered  a new  phase.  Now  the  Agency  would  have  its  first  civilian  Direc- 
tor— Allen  Dulles,  who  had  unprecedented  access  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  brother  John  Foster  Dulles.  As  the 
Agency  focused  on  Communism  as  the  main  disruptive  element  in  world 
affairs,  anti-Communist  covert  action  attained  an  importance  among  the 
CIA’s  missions  that  it  would  not  again  approach  until  the  1980s.  Dulles’s 
long  tenure  of  almost  nine  years  as  Director  had  its  own,  far-reaching 
effects  on  CIA,  but  the  decisions  reached  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  the  changes  imposed  by  DCI  Smith  circumscribed  the  scope  of 
later  directors’  actions.  It  is  worth  understanding  that  experience  as  CIA, 
in  a new  postwar  period,  faces  hard  choices  on  many  of  the  issues  that 
were  first  debated  and  decided  in  the  Truman  administration  more  than  40 
years  ago. 

68  For  a CIA  view  of  Western  Europe,  see  DCI  staff  meeting  minutes,  21  November  1951, 
Document  75.  Also  see  Special  Estimate  13,  “Probable  Developments  in  the  World  Situation 
Through  Mid- 1953,”  24  September  1951,  Document  71. 

69  Special  Estimate  9,  “Probable  Immediate  Developments  in  the  Far  East  Following  a Fail- 
ure in  the  Cease-Fire  Negotiations  in  Korea,”  August  1951,  Document  70. 

70  See  President  Truman's  farewell  speech  to  CIA,  21  November  1952,  Document  81, 
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Sources  and  Declassification 


This  third  volume  in  CIA’s  Cold  War  Records  series  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  Agency’s  early  development  by  presenting  some  key  docu- 
ments— especially  those  that  received  the  President’s  personal  attention — 
that  guided  its  formation  and  work  during  the  Truman  administration.  In 
selecting  CIA-related  documents  from  the  Truman  years,  we  have  sought 
to  balance  considerations  of  novelty,  space,  and  relevance.  In  recent  years 
CIA  has  declassified  many  of  its  early  records.  Although  a few  of  this 
volume’s  early  documents  have  been  published  in  other  works,  most  of 
its  previously  declassified  documents  were  either  released  to  individual 
researchers  under  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests  or  transferred 
without  publication  to  the  National  Archives  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agency’s  Historical  Review  Program.  The  newly  declassified  records  are 
variegated,  although  most  of  them  were  created  within  CIA,  usually  for 
internal  distribution.  They  range  from  memorandums  for  the  record  sum- 
marizing senior  officials’  policy  debates  to  working-level  reports  and 
communications;  the  former  show  how  the  CIA  supported  the  Truman 
administration’s  foreign  policies,  while  the  latter  offer  insight  into  the 
Agency’s  day-to-day  workings. 

We  should  add  that  since  1985  the  CIA  History  Staff  has  actively  helped 
the  Historian’s  Office  of  the  Department  of  State  compile  two  supplemen- 
tary volumes  on  “Intelligence  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  1945- 
1950”  for  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  series.  These  two 
volumes  (one  a microfiche  companion  volume)  will  include  almost  1,300 
documents  from  State,  CIA,  the  NSC,  and  elsewhere,  which  were  still 
classified  when  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  this  immediate  post- 
war period  were  published  some  years  ago.  These  forthcoming  supple- 
mentary Foreign  Relations  volumes,  which  the  Department  of  State 
expects  to  publish  within  the  next  year,  will  include  about  20  docu- 
ments— mainly  from  the  1945-47  period — that  we  reproduce  in  this 
present  work. 

Are  there  any  surprises  in  this  volume’s  newly  declassified  records? 
Some,  perhaps,  although  most  of  them  will  no  doubt  confirm  long-held 
views  of  the  Agency’s  early  years,  such  as  its  turf  wars,  its  drift  under 
Admiral  Hillenkoetter,  its  resurgence  under  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and  the 
anti-Communist  activism  of  Frank  Wisner’s  Office  of  Policy  Coordina- 
tion. Some  documents  also  add  to  the  relatively  scarce  evidence  on  such 
developments  as  the  OSO-OPC  rivalry,  the  policy  guidance  CIA  got  for 
covert  operations,  and  the  voracious  White  House  appetite  for  CIA  intel- 
ligence analyses  of  all  sorts. 


Preceding  page  blank 


The  documents  have  been  organized  in  three  generally  chronological  sec- 
tions. Part  I,  covering  the  two  years  between  the  dissolution  of  the  war- 
time Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  in  October  1945  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  September  1947, 
shows  the  bureaucratic  and  policy  debates  surrounding  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  interdepartmental  Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG). 'These 
early  documents,  most  of  which  have  been  declassified  for  some  time, 
help  explain  how  CIG  developed  into  the  new  statutory  CIA.  Part  II,  cov- 
ering the  three  years  from  CIA’s  September  1947  founding  to  General 
Smith’s  arrival  as  DCI  in  October  1950,  chronicles-Hillenkoetter’s  rud- 
derless Agency  and  Frank  Wisner’s  activist  OPC;  and  describes  the  early 
analysis  that  CIA  provided  to  the  White  House.  Part  III,  from  mid- 1950 
to  the  end  of  1952,  focuses  on  new  forms  of  intelligence  analysis  and 
covert  action  while  detailing  the  genesis  and  consequences  of  DCI 
Smith’s  reforms. 

This  volume  also  includes  a glossary  of  abbreviations,  brief  identifica- 
tions of  persons  mentioned  in  the  documents,  and  a chronology  of  events 
in  the  almost  eight  years  of  President  Truman’s  administration.  A few  of 
the  newly  declassified  documents  have  had  some  words  or  passages 
deleted  to  protect  intelligence  sources  and  methods — in  bureaucratic  jar- 
gon, they  have  been  “sanitized.”  Limitations  in  space  have  led  us  to  print 
other  documents  (clearly  noted  as  excerpts)  only  in  part.  In  shortening 
documents  for  publication,  we  have  tried  to  excise  only  such  sections  as 
appendixes  that  are  not  essential  to  understanding  the  thrust  of  the  docu- 
ment. In  any  event,  these  newly  declassified  records,  including  those  por- 
tions omitted  for  space  reasons  in  this  volume,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Archives  and  opened  for  research. 

The  documents  we  have  reproduced  in  this  volume  vary  greatly  in  their 
physical  condition.  Some  are  typed  or  printed  originals,  but  others  we 
have  found  only  in  faint  carbon,  Mimeograph,  or  Ditto  copies  of  the  time, 
or  in  Thermofax  or  photocopies  made  later  on.71  When  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  a signed  original  copy,  we  have  searched  for  a clean,  con- 
temporary carbon,  or  a typed  true  copy — a common  practice  in  those  pre- 
photocopy days.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have  only  a poor  copy  to  work 
with,  and  its  reproduction  in  this  volume  is  barely  legible.  For  a few  doc- 
uments, for  want  of  the  original  in  any  form,  we  have  reproduced  a typed 
transcription  prepared  in  the  early  1950s  for  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Darling,  the 
CIA’s  first  historian.  When  we  reproduce  a document  that  is  not  a signed 
original,  the  caption  at  its  head  will  describe  the  nature  of  the  copy  we 
have  used. 


71  Mimeograph,  Ditto,  and  Thermofax  are  registered  trade  marks. 
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Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 


AD/ORE 

ADPC 

ADSO 

BoB 

CIG 

CSP 

DCI 

DDCI 

DDA 

DDI 

DDP 

DoD 

D/PUB 

ECA 

FBI 

LAB 

LAC 

NIA 

NIE 

NSC 

NSCID 

OCI 


Assistant  Director  for  Reports  and  Estimates 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations  (CIG  and  CIA) 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Central  Intelligence  Group 

Chief,  Special  Projects  Division,  Office  of  Policy  Coordination 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (CIG  and  CIA) 

Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (CIG  and  CIA) 

Deputy  Directorate  of  Administration,  or  Deputy  Director  for  Adminis- 
tration 

Deputy  Directorate  of  Intelligence,  or  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence 
Deputy  Directorate  of  Plans,  or  Deputy  Director  for  Plans 
Department  of  Defense 

Publications  Division,  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board  (interdepartmental) 

Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  (interdepartmental) 

National  Intelligence  Authority  (interdepartmental) 

National  Intelligence  Estimate 

National  Security  Council 

National  Security  Council  Intelligence  Directive 

Office  of  Current  Intelligence 
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ONE 

OPC 

ORE 

OSO 

OSP 

OSS 

PSB 

SADO 

SE 

SPG 

SSU 


Office  of  National  Estimates 

Office  of  Policy  Coordination 

Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates  (CIG  and  CIA) 

Office  of  Special  Operations  (CIG  and  CIA) 

Office  of  Special  Projects 

Office  of  Strategic  Services 

Psychological  Strategy  Board  (interdepartmental) 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination 

Special  Estimate 

Special  Procedures  Group,  OSO 

Strategic  Services  Unit,  War  Department 


Note:  All  offices  and  position  titles  are  CIA  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
The  terms  Assistant  Director  and  Deputy  Director  refer  to  the  men  who 
headed  their  respective  offices. 
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Abdullah  ibn  Hussein 
Acheson,  Dean 

Arbenz,  Jacobo 
Attlee,  Clement 
Babbitt,  Theodore 

Blum,  Robert 

Bradley,  Omar  N. 

Bridges,  Henry  Styles 
Buffington,  Milton  W. 
Byrnes,  James  F. 
Cassady,  Thomas 

Clifford,  Clark  M. 

Chiang  Kai-Shek 

Churchill,  Winston 

Correa,  Matthias 


Persons  Mentioned72 


King  of  Jordan  from  1921,  assassinated  20  July  1951. 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  August  1945-June  1947;  Secretary  of  State 
from  21  January  1949. 

President  of  Guatemala,  from  November  1950. 

Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  July  1945-October  1951. 

Assistant  Director  for  Reports  and  Estimates,  CIG  and  CIA,  July  1947- 
November  1950. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1947-49. 

General  of  the  Army,  US  Army;  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  February 
1948-August  1949;  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  August  1949. 

Senator  (R-NH),  from  1937. 

Office  of  Policy  Coordination,  CIA,  from  1948  to  1952. 

Secretary  of  State,  3 July  1945-21  January  1947. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  SSU,  CIG,  and  CIA;  Office 
of  Special  Operations,  CIG  and  CIA,  to  1948. 

Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  to  July  1946;  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 1946-50. 

President  of  the  Nationalist  government  of  China  to  January  1949,  and 
again  from  March  1950  (Taiwan). 

Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  July  1945,  then  again  from 
October  1951. 

Member,  National  Security  Council  Survey  Committee,  1948. 

77  Organizations,  title',  and  ranks  held  during  the  Thiman  administration,  1945-53. 
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Darling,  Arthur  B. 

Dennison,  Robert  L. 
Dewey,  Thomas  E. 

Donovan,  William  J. 
Douglass,  Kingman 

Dulles,  Allen  W. 

Earman,  John  S. 

Eberstadt,  Ferdinand 
Eddy,  William  A. 
Edgar,  Donald 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. 

Elsey,  George  M. 
Forrestal,  James  V. 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  Historian,  1952-54;  Author,  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency:  An  Instrument  of  Government,  to  1950  (University 
Park;  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1990). 

Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  1948-53. 

Governor  of  New  York;  Republican  nominee  for  President,  1944  and 
1948. 

Director,  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  to  1 October  1945. 

Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  CIG,  2 March  1946-11  July 
1946;  Director,  Office  of  Current  Intelligence,  CIA,  January  1951 -July 
1952. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Chairman,  National  Security 
Council  Survey  Committee,  1948;  Deputy  Director  for  Plans,  CIA,  4 Jan- 
uary 1951-23  August  1951;  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  from 
23  August  1951. 

Secretary  to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  1947;  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  from  1947;  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
DCI,  from  January  1952. 

Investment  banker.  New  York;  prepared  the  Eberstadt  Report  on  service 
unification  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal,  1945. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Intelligence  and  Research,  1946-47. 

Chief,  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  and  Planning  Staff,  CIG  and  CIA, 
July  1946-October  1947. 

General  of  the  Army,  US  Army;  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  Europe,  World  War  II;  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  Novem- 
ber 1945-February  1948;  President,  Columbia  University,  1948-50; 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  1950- 
52;  President-elect,  4 November  1952-20  January  1953. 

Assistant  Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  1945-46;  Assistant  to  the  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President,  1947-49. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  17  September  1947;  Secretary  of  Defense, 

17  September  1947-28  March  1949. 
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Foskett,  James  H. 
Galloway,  Donald  H. 
Harriman,  W.  Averell 

Harvey,  George 
Helms,  Richard  M. 

Hilger,  Gustav 

Hillenkoetter,  Roscoe 

Hoover,  J.  Edgar 
Houston,  Lawrence 

Huddle,  J.  Klahr 

Hulick,  Charles  V. 
Irwin,  S.  Leroy 
Jackson,  William  H. 

Johnson,  Louis 


Rear  Admiral,  US  Navy;  Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  July  1946-Febru- 
ary  1948. 

Colonel,  US  Army;  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations,  C1G  and 
CIA,  11  July  1946-27  December  1948. 

Ambassador  to  the  USSR,  to  January  1946;  US  Representative  to  Europe 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  1948-50;  Special  Assis- 
tant to  the  President,  1950-51;  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  from  Octo- 
ber 1951. 

Staff  member,  House  Appropriations  Committee,  from  1946. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  SSU,  CIG,  and  CIA;  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations,  CIA,  December  1951-August 
1952;  Acting  Chief  of  Operations,  DDP,  from  August  1952. 

German  diplomat  and  Soviet  expert,  World  War  II;  Consultant  to  the  US 
Government  on  Soviet  affairs. 

Rear  Admiral,  US  Navy;  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  CIG  and  CIA, 

1 May  1947-7  October  1950. 

Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  OSS,  1944-45;  CIG  and  CIA  General  Coun- 
sel, from  1946. 

Assistant  Director  for  Research  and  Evaluation  (changed  to  Assistant 
Director  for  Reports  and  Estimates  in  late  1946),  CIG,  September  1946- 
May  1947. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination 
(later  for  the  Deputy  Director  for  Plans),  CIA,  from  1949. 

Major  General,  US  Army;  Interim  Activities  Director,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  1945-46. 

Member,  National  Security  Council  Survey  Committee,  1948;  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  7 October  1950-23  August  1951;  Special 
Assistant  and  Senior  Consultant  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
from  August  1951. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  28  March  1949-19  September  1950. 
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Johnston,  Kilbourne 

Joyce,  Robert  P. 

Kennan,  George  F. 

Kent,  Sherman 

Kim  11-Song 
King,  J.  Caldwell 

Kirkpatrick,  Lyman  B, 

Langer,  William  L. 

Lay,  James  S. 


Colonel,  US  Army;  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination, 
CIA,  December  1950-August  1951 ; Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordi- 
nation, 23  August  1951-1  August  1952. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Office  of  Special  Operations 
(CIG)  liaison  to  the  Department  of  State,  1946-June  1947;  Political 
Adviser,  Trieste,  1947-48;  Senior  Consultant  (representing  the  Secretary 
of  State),  OPC,  from  September  1948;  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Department 
of  State,  from  December  1948. 

Charge  d’ Affaires.  US  Embassy  Moscow,  January-  1945-April  1946; 
Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs,  National  War  College,  August  1946-July 
1947;  Director,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Department  of  State,  May  1 947— 
December  1949;  Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State,  August  1949- 
July  1951;  Ambassador  to  the  USSR,  May  1952-September  1952. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Professor  of  History,  Yale 
University;  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  National  Estimates,  CIA,  Novem- 
ber 1950-January  1952;  Chairman,  Board  of  National  Estimates,  from 
January  1952. 

Leader  of  the  Korean  Communist  Party  and  (from  May  1948)  Premier  of 
North  Korea. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  DDP  for  Latin  America,  CIA,  December  1951- 
March  1952;  Chief,  Western  Hemisphere  Division,  OPC,  and  Directorate 
of  Plans.  CIA,  from  March  1952. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  SSU,  CIG,  and  CIA;  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  November  1950- 
June  1951;  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations,  July  1951- 
December  1951;  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations  from 
17  December  1951. 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Professor  of  History,  Harvard 
University;  Chairman,  Board  of  National  Estimates,  CIA,  November 
1950-January  1952. 

Central  Intelligence  Group,  from  January  1946;  Secretary,  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board,  January  1946-September  1947;  Office  of  Reports  and 
Estimates,  CIG,  1947;  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  National 
Security  Council,  September  1 947-January  1950;  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Security  Council,  from  January  1950. 
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Leahy,  William  D. 

Lovett,  Robert  A. 

MacArthur,  Douglas 
Magruder,  John 

Mao  Tse-tung 
Marshall,  George  C. 

Matthews,  H.  Freeman 
McCloy,  John  J. 
Montague,  Ludwell  L. 


Mossadeq,  Mohammed 
Murphy,  Charles  S. 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal 


Fleet  Admiral,  US  Navy;  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  (Pres- 
idents Roosevelt  and  Truman);  presided  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

July  1942-March  1949. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  to  December  1945;  Under  Secretary' 
of  State,  July  1947-January  1949;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Septem- 
ber 1950-September  1951;  Secretary  of  Defense,  from  17  September 
1951. 

General  of  the  Army,  US  Army;  Commander,  US  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Far  East,  to  April  1951. 

Brigadier  General,  US  Army;  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence,  OSS,  to 
September  1945;  Director,  Strategic  Services  Unit,  War  Department, 

1 October  1945^1  April  1946;  Senior  Consultant  (representing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense),  OPC,  from  September  1948. 

Leader  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  (from  October  1949)  Chair- 
man of  China’s  central  government  council. 

General  of  the  Army,  US  Army;  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  to  November 
1945;  Secretary  of  State,  21  January  1947-20  January  1949;  Secretary  of 
Defense,  21  September  1950-12  September  1951. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  to  July  1947;  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  from  July  1950. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  November  1945;  US  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  June  1949-July  1952. 

Chief,  Central  Reports  Staff,  CIG,  March-July  1946;  Acting  Assistant 
Director,  CIG,  1946;  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates,  September  1946- 
November  1950; 75  CIA  representative  to  the  NSC,  September  1947- 
October  1950;  Office  of  National  Estimates,  from  November  1950; 
Author,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
(University  Park:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1992). 

Premier  of  Iran,  from  April  1951 . 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  1947-50;  Special  Counsel  to 
the  President,  from  1950. 

Premier  of  India,  from  August  1947. 

73  The  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates  was  originally  named  the  Office  of  Research  and  Eval- 
uation; the  title  was  changed  in  November  1946. 
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Offie,  Carmel 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination,  CIA, 
1948-50. 

Patterson,  Robert  P. 

Secretary  of  War,  27  September  1945-18  July  1947. 

Petersen,  Howard  C. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  1945-47. 

Pforzheimer,  Walter 

CIG  and  CIA  Legislative  Counsel,  from  1946. 

Rhee,  Syngman 

President  of  South  Korea,  from  August  1948. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  President  of  the  United  States  to  12  April  1945. 

Ruddock,  Merritt  K.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Central  Reports  Staff,  CIG, 

1946;  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates,  CIG  and  CIA,  1946-48;  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination,  CIA,  September,  1948- 
November  1949. 

Schlesinger,  Arthur,  Jr.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Professor  of  History,  Harvard 


Schwartz,  Arthur  H. 

University;  American  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom,  from  1951. 

New  York  attorney  and  state  Republican  Party  chief,  1948. 

Smith,  Russell  Jack 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Office  of  Reports  and  Esti- 
mates, CIA,  June  1947-November  1950;  Office  of  National  Estimates, 
from  November  1 950. 

Smith,  Walter  B. 

Lieutenant  General,  US  Army;  Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  Europe,  World  War  II;  Ambassador  to  the 
USSR,  April  1946-December  1948;  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
from  7 October  1950. 

Souers,  Sidney  W. 

Rear  Admiral,  US  Naval  Reserve;  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  CIG, 
22  January  1946-10  June  1946;  Executive  Secretary,  National  Security 
Council,  August  1 947 -January  1950;  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  January  1 950. 

Stalin,  Joseph 

Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  leader  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
from  the  1920s  until  his  death  on  5 March  1953. 

Stevens,  Leslie  C. 

Rear  Admiral,  US  Navy;  Senior  Consultant  (representing  the  Joint 
Chiefs),  OPC,  from  September  1949. 

Thompson,  Lewis  S. 

Chief,  Special  Projects  Division,  OPC,  1950-51;  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Administration,  CIA,  from  1952. 
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Tito,  Josip  Broz  Yugoslav  Premier,  Defense  Minister,  and  leader  of  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 

nist Party  from  1945. 

Truman,  Harry  S.  President  of  the  United  States,  12  April  1945-20  January  1953. 

Vandenberg,  Arthur  H.  Senator  (R-MI),  1928-51;  President  pro  lem  of  the  Senate  and  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1947-49. 

Vandenberg,  Hoyt  S.  Lieutenant  General,  US  Army  Air  Forces;  member,  Intelligence  Advi- 
sory Board,  January  1946-May  1947;  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence, US  Army,  1946;  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  CIG,  10  June 
1946-1  May  1947. 

Wisner,  Frank  G.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II;  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary- of  State  for  the  Occupied  Areas,  1947-48;  Assistant  Director  for  Pol- 
icy Coordination,  CIA,  1 September  1948-23  August  1951;  Deputy 
Director  for  Plans  from  23  August  1951. 

Wright,  Edwin  K.  Colonel,  US  Army;  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  CIG  and 

CIA,  20  January  1947-9  March  1949 

Wyman,  Willard  G.  Major  General,  US  Army;  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations, 

CIA,  15  February  1951-17  December  1951. 
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Chronology 


1945 

12  April 

8 May 
17  July 

6 August 

14  August 

2 September 
20  September 

1946 

22  January 

1 5 February 
2 March 

5 March 
May 

10  June 

11  July 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dies  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia;  Vice 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 

Germany  surrenders. 

The  Potsdam  Conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union  convenes  to  discuss  peace  terms  and  the  fate  of 
Germany. 

Atomic  bomb  is  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

Japan  accepts  Allied  peace  terms. 

World  War  II  ends  as  Japan  formally  surrenders. 

Executive  Order  9621  dissolves  OSS,  effective  1 October.  The  Research 
and  Analysis  Branch  is  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State;  the  espio- 
nage and  counterintelligence  branches  become  the  Strategic  Services  Unit 
under  the  War  Department. 


President  Truman  creates  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  and  appoints 
RAdm.  Sidney  Souers  the  first  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

CIG’s  first  Daily  Summary  is  delivered  to  the  President. 

Kingman  Douglass  becomes  the  first  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

Winston  Churchill  delivers  his  “Iron  Curtain”  speech  in  Fulton,  MO. 

A three-year  civil  war  breaks  out  in  Greece;  the  Soviet  Union  supports 
Communist  guerrillas  there  through  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  US  Army  Air  Forces,  is  sworn  in  as  the 
second  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  Office  of  Special  Operations  is  constituted  under  Donald  Galloway 
as  the  first  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations.  Schedules  are  drawn 
up  for  merging  SSU  into  CIG. 
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Preceding  page  blank 


17  July 

19  July 

23  July 
28  July 
15  September 

20  October 

5 November 

19  November 

1947 

19  January 

20  January 

12  March 

11  April 
1 May 

30  May 
5 June 

7 July 


DCI  Vandenberg  argues  for  an  independent  budget  for  CIG  at  a meeting 
of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority;  the  Authority  agrees  to  help  him 
get  one. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (renamed  Reports  and  Estimates 
in  November  1946)  begins  operations. 

ORE  1 analyzes  Soviet  foreign  and  military  policy  for  President  Truman. 

CIG  formally  takes  control  of  the  FBI’s  Latin  American  operations. 

Communist-dominated  Bulgaria  is  proclaimed  a people’s  republic. 

SSU  field  personnel  are  transferred  to  the  CIG’s  Office  of  Special  Opera- 
tions (OSO). 

Congressional  elections  result  in  firm  Republican  majorities  in  both 
Houses. 

Romanian  voters  endorse  the  Communist-dominated  government  after  a 
campaign  of  violence  against  the  non-Communist  opposition. 


Polish  Communists  win  a huge  parliamentary  majority  in  elections  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  declare  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Yalta  agreement. 

Col.  Edwin  K.  Wright  replaces  Kingman  Douglass  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

In  a message  to  Congress,  President  Truman  announces  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  aid  to  nations  threatened  by  Communism. 

SSU  headquarters  personnel  are  transferred  to  OSO. 

RAdm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter  is  sworn  in  as  the  third  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

A Communist-led  coup  renders  Hungary  a Soviet  satellite. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  speaking  at  Harvard,  calls  for  a European 
Recovery  Program,  soon  dubbed  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Moscow  rejects  the  Marshall  Plan. 
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26  July 

President  Truman  signs  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  pro- 
vides for  a National  Security  Council,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

18  September 

The  Central  Intelligence  Group  becomes  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

5 October 

The  Communist  Information  Bureau  (Cominform)  holds  its  founding 
meeting  in  Belgrade. 

15  December 

DCI  Hillenkoetter  submits  a draft  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

17  December 

In  NSC  4-A,  the  National  Security  Council  authorizes  CIA  to  conduct 

covert  “psychological  warfare.” 

1948 


12  February 

National  Security  Council  Intelligence  Directive  (NSCID)  7 authorizes 
CIA  to  collect  foreign  intelligence  from  American  citizens  with  overseas 
contacts. 

25  February 

A Soviet-led  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  destroys  that  country's  remaining 
anti-Communist  leadership;  concern  mounts  in  Washington  that  the  Com- 
munists might  make  big  gains  in  the  forthcoming  Italian  elections. 

March 

Congress  approves  the  Marshall  Plan. 

9 April 

Rioting  outside  the  Organization  of  American  States  meeting  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  endangers  Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  prompting  criticism  of 
CIA  in  Washington. 

18  April 

Italy’s  new  Christian  Democratic  Party  wins  a sweeping  victory  in 
national  elections. 

1 May 

The  Soviet  Union  defies  the  United  Nations  and  establishes  a people’s 
republic  in  North  Korea. 

14  May 

Israel  becomes  an  independent  state. 

18  June 

NSC  10/2  (which  rescinds  NSC  4-A)  expands  CIA’s  authority  to  conduct 
covert  action  and  gives  a supervisory  role  to  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

19  June 

Congress  reinstates  the  draft. 
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24  June 

Berlin  blockade;  Soviet  authorities  cut  electricity  and  halt  all  land  and 
water  traffic  into  West  Berlin.  The  Berlin  airlift  begins. 

28  June 

The  Soviet-controlled  Cominform  denounces  Tito  and  expels  Yugoslavia. 

1 September 

The  Office  of  Policy  Coordination,  CIA,  formally  begins  operations 
under  Frank  Wisner. 

2 November 

President  Truman  wins  a stunning  reelection  victory  over  Governor 
Thomas  Dewey  of  New  York,  and  Democrats  regain  majority  control  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

1949 

January 

Allen  Dulles,  William  Jackson,  and  Matthias  Correa  submit  their  survey 
of  CIA  to  the  National  Security  Council;  the  report  criticizes  DCI 
Hillenkoetter. 

22  January 

Beijing,  the  capital  of  China,  falls  to  the  Communists. 

4 April 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  signed. 

12  May 

The  Soviets  tacitly  concede  defeat  and  officially  lift  the  Berlin  blockade. 

20  June 

President  Truman  signs  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949, 
which  specifies  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

29  June 

US  occupation  forces  complete  their  withdrawal  from  South  Korea. 

7 July 

The  National  Security  Council  approves  NSC  50,  which  directs  DCI  Hill- 
enkoetter  to  make  significant  reforms  in  CIA  as  outlined  in  the  Dulles- 
Jackson-Correa  report. 

21  July 

The  Senate  ratifies  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  creating  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

5 August 

The  United  States  halts  aid  to  China’s  Nationalist  government. 

10  August 

President  Truman  signs  a bill  creating  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
expanding  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

23  September 

President  Truman  announces  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  successfully  tested 
an  atomic  bomb. 

1 October 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  proclaimed  in  Beijing. 
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8 December 

1950 

31  January 
14  April 


19  April 
15  May 

25  June 

5 August 

15  September 

7 October 

13  November 

26  November 

16  December 


Chinese  Nationalist  government  is  established  on  Taiwan. 


President  Truman  authorizes  development  of  a hydrogen  bomb. 

President  Truman  submits  the  draft  of  NSC  68  (prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense)  to  the  National  Security 
Council  and  other  departments  for  comments  and  estimates  of  its  poten- 
tial cost.  The  draft  advocates  a large  military  buildup  and  a political  and 
ideological  counteroffensive  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

State  Department  officials  advise  OPC  to  draft  new  and  more  ambitious 
plans  in  expectation  of  formal  approval  of  NSC  68. 

A reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination  consolidates  its 
sections  into  geographic-area  divisions,  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future  structure  of  the  Directorate  of  Plans. 

Communist  North  Korea  invades  South  Korea;  American  forces  engage 
two  days  later. 

UN  forces  in  South  Korea  are  penned  within  the  Pusan  perimeter. 

General  MacArthur’s  landing  at  Inchon  shocks  the  North  Korean  Army; 
UN  forces  break  out  of  Pusan  and  begin  racing  toward  the  Chinese  bor- 
der. 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Smith  is  swom  in  as  the  fourth  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  William  H.  Jackson  becomes  Deputy  Director  for  Central 
Intelligence. 

The  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates  is  dissolved  and  superseded  by 
three  new  offices:  the  Office  of  Research  and  Reports,  the  Office  of  Cur- 
rent Intelligence,  and  the  Office  of  National  Estimates. 

In  a large-scale  intervention,  Communist  Chinese  forces  strike  the  flank 
of  MacArthur’s  advance  into  North  Korea.  MacArthur  is  forced  to  retreat. 

Korean  war  setbacks  prompt  President  Truman  to  proclaim  a state  of 
national  emergency,  which  places  CIA  and  other  agencies  on  a six-day 
workweek. 
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1951 


4 January 
15  January 

25  January 

11  April 

29  April 
8 May 

25  May 

June 

23  June 

1 July 
23  August 

23  October 

12  November 

1952 

1 January 
1 August 

24  September 


Allen  Dulles  assumes  the  new  post  of  Deputy  Director  for  Plans. 

The  Office  of  Current  Intelligence  begins  operations,  publishing  its  all- 
source  Current  Intelligence  Bulletin. 

Communist  forces  led  by  Chinese  troops  reach  their  farthest  southern 
advance  since  their  counteroffensive  began  in  November.  Allied  forces 
begin  to  push  them  slowly  northward. 

President  Truman  relieves  General  MacArthur  as  commander  of  US 
forces  in  Korea. 

Premier  Mohammed  Mossadeq  nationalizes  Iran’s  oil  industry. 

DCI  Smith  asks  the  NSC  for  a ruling  on  the  scope  and  pace  of  CIA  covert 
operations. 

British  Secret  Intelligence  Service  officers  and  suspected  spies  Guy  Bur- 
gess and  Donald  Maclean  flee  Great  Britain  to  defect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Korean  truce  talks  open.  The  battlefront  stabilizes  and  there  is  little 
change  in  the  frontline  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  tables  a Korean 
cease-fire  proposal.  Negotiations  begin  at  Kaesong  soon  afterward  but 
proceed  at  a snail’s  pace  and  finally  break  down  altogether  in  August. 

DCI  Walter  Bedell  Smith  is  promoted  to  General,  US  Army. 

Allen  Dulles  succeeds  William  Jackson  as  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence;  Frank  Wisner  is  promoted  to  Deputy  Director  for  Plans. 

NSC  10/5  expands  CIA’s  authority  to  conduct  covert  action. 

New  cease-fire  talks  begin  at  Panmunjon,  Korea,  after  a series  of  UN 
attacks. 


Loftus  Becker  becomes  the  first  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence. 

OPC  and  OSO  are  merged  under  Deputy  Director  for  Plans  Frank  Wisner. 
Iran  rejects  Anglo-American  oil  settlement. 
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October 

The  stalled  armistice  talks  at  Panmunjon  break  off  as  the  Communists 
await  the  results  of  the  American  elections. 

1 November 

The  United  States  successfully  tests  its  first  H-bomb. 

4 November 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  defeats  Democrat  Adlai  Stevenson  to  win 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

21  November 

President  Truman  says  farewell  to  CIA  in  a speech  to  the  Agency’s 
employees. 

1953 

20  January 

Harry  Truman  leaves  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

9 February 

Walter  Bedell  Smith  resigns  as  DCI  and  retires  from  the  US  Army  to 
become  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
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Part  I:  From  OSS  to  CIA 


The  documents  in  Part  I run  from  the  last  days  of  OSS  in  1945  to  the  debate  in 
1947  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

During  World  War  II  America  developed  a capable  intelligence  arm — the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services — that  was  not  part  of  any  department  or  military'  service. 
Its  Director,  William  Donovan,  was  not  alone  in  arguing  that  the  nation  needed 
something  like  OSS  after  the  war.  Disagreeing,  President  Truman  dissolved 
OSS  soon  after  Japan’s  surrender,  gave  several  OSS  units  to  the  State  and  War 
Departments,  and  asked  State  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a new  interdepartmen- 
tal organization  to  coordinate  intelligence  information  for  the  President.  After 
several  months  of  bureaucratic  wrangling,  Truman  stepped  in  to  establish  a 
small  Centra]  Intelligence  Group  (CIG)  principally  to  summarize  each  day’s 
cables  for  the  White  House.  The  fledgling  CIG  had  powerful  friends,  however, 
and  a politically  astute  chief,  RAdm.  Sidney  Souers,  the  first  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  Within  a few  months  CIG  agreed  to  adopt  the  Strategic  Services 
Unit — the  former  OSS  espionage  and  counterintelligence  staffs  that  the  War 
Department  had  absorbed.  By  mid- 1947,  the  acquisition  of  SSU  and  the  maneu- 
vering of  an  aggressive  new  Director,  Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  had  built 
CIG  into  the  nation’s  foremost  intelligence  organization,  which  Congress  soon 
provided  with  a legislative  mandate  and  new  name — the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — in  the  National  Security  Act  of  July  1947. 
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1.  William  J.  Donovan,  Memorandum  for  the  President, 
13  September  1945  (Photocopy) 


OFFICE  OF  STRATEGIC  SERVICES 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


13  September  1945 


MSHOHAXDDi:  ?QH  TEE  PRESIDENT: 


's *>'■ 

iS  ux!--«  •**  5} 
\ £»«' 


1.  I understand  that  it  has  been,  or  vail  he, 
suggested  to  you  that  certain  of  the  primary  functions 
of  this  organization,  none  particularly,  secret  intelli- 
gence, counter-espionage,  and  the  evaluation  and  synthesis 
of  intelligence  — that  these  functions  be  severed  and 
transferred  to  separate  agencies.  I hope  that  in  the 

h ■ 

national  interest,  and  in  your  own  interest  as  the  Chief 

I 

s 

Executive,  that  you  will  not  permit  this  to  be  done. 

2.  Vihatever  agency  has  the  duty  of  intelligence 

« 

should  have  it  as  a complete  whole.-  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  add  chaos  to  existing  confusion  in  the 
intelligence  field.  The  various  functions  that'  have 
•been  integrated  are  the  essential  functiqns  in 
intelligence.  One  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 


, Wi  11  i am.  Jyi  Donovan 
' h;YY  Direct c3r; '•u> yfg  ,‘vK 


Preceding  page  blank 
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2.  William  D.  Leahy,  Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War  and 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “Establishment  of  a central  intelligence  ser- 
vice upon  liquidation  of  OSS,”  19  September  1945  (Photocopy) 


Preceding  page  blank 
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( Continued ) 


E H CLOSURE 


KSMORANDOM  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


A nemoranc urn.  from  the  Director  of  Strategic  Services 
on  the  establishment  of  a central,  intelligence  service  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  2>  November  1$44 
for  their  comment  and  recommendation.  The  natter  received 
careful  study  and  consideration  at  that  time  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  prepared  to  recommend,  vrhen  opportune., 
the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  in  three  steps,  namely: 

1.  An  Executive  Order  setting  up  a National  Intelli- 
gence Authority,  (composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War  and  the  Navy,  and  a representative  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff),  a Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (appointed  by  the  President),  and  an  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board  (heads  of  the  principal  military  and 
civilian  intelligence  agencies). 

2.  Preparation  and  submission  to  the  President  by 
the  above  group  of  a basic  organizational  plan  for  es- 
tablishing the  complete  intelligence  system. 

J.  Establishing  of  this  intelligence  system  by 
Presidential  directive  and  legislative  action  as  ap- 
propriate . 


Since  their  first  studies,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
lave  had  referred  to  them  a letter  from  the  Director  of 
Strategic  Services  to  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  25  August  19^5,  renewing  his.  proposals  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile,  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  certain  undecided 
questions  regarding  the  future  organization  of  the  military 
establishment,  and  the  development  of  new  weapons  present 
new  factors  which  require  consideration. 

The  end  of  hostilities  has  tended  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  proceeding  without  further  delay  to  set  up 
a central  intelligence  system. 

The  unsettled  question  as  to  post-war  military  or- 
ganization does  not  materially  affect  the  matter,  and 
certainly  warrants  no  further  delay  since  a central  in- 
telligence agency  can  be  fitted  tc  v/hatever  organization 
or  establishments  are  decided  upon. 
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( Continued ) 


Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  new  weapons  have 
advanced  the  question  of  an  efficient  intelligence  service 
tc  a position  of  importance,  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
nation  in  a degree  never'  attained  and  never  contemplated 
in  the  past.  It  is  now  entirely  possible  thatfailure  to 
provide  such  a system  might  bring  national  disaster. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize,  as  does  the 
Director  of  Strategic  Services,  the  desirability  of: 

a.  Further  coordination  of  intelligence  activities 
related  to  the  national  security; 

b.  The  unification  of  such  activities  of  common  con- 
cern as  can  be  more  efficiently  conducted  by  a common 
agency;  and 

c.  The  synthesis  of  departmental  intelligence  on  the 
strategic  and  national  policy  level. 

They  consider  chat  these  chree  functions  may  well  he 
more  effectively  carried  on  in  a common  intelligence  agency, 
provided  that  suitable  conditions  of  responsibility  to  the 
departments  primarily  concerned  with  national  security  are 
maintained.  They  believe,  however,  that  the  specific  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Director  of  strategic  Services  are  open 
to  serious  objection  in  that,  without  adequate  compensating 
advantages,  they  would  cver-centralize  the  national  intel- 
ligence service  and  place  it  at  such  a high  level  that  ic 
would  control  the  operations  of  departmental  intelligence 
agencies  without  responsibility,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  to  the  heads  of  she  departments  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
append  hereto  an  alternative  draft  directive,  which  they 
believe  retains  the  merits  of  General  Donovan's  proposals, 
while  obviating  the  objection  thereto. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  organization  will  depend 
largely  on  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  should  have 
considerable  permanence  in  office,  and  to  that  end  should 
be  either  a specially  qualified  civilian  or  an  Army  or 
Kavy  officer  of  appropriate  background  and  experience  who 
can  be  assigned  for  the  requisite  period  of  time.  It  is 
considered  absolutely  essential,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  first  director,  that  he  be  in  a position  to  exer- 
cise impartial  judgment  in  the  many  difficult  problems  of 
organization  and  cooperation  which  must  be  solved  before 
an  effective  working  organization  can  be  established. 
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2.  (Continued) 


APPENDIX 


DRAFT 


DIRECTIVE  REGARDING  THE  COORDINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 


In  order  to  provide  for  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  intelligence  activities  related  to  the  national 
security: 

1.  A National  Intelligence  Authority  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  the  Navy,  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  hereby  established  and 
charged  vlth  responsibility  for  such  over-all  intelligence 
planning  and  development,  and  such  inspection  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  intelligence  activities,  as  to  assure  the 
most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  intelligence  mission 
related  to  the  national  security. 

2.  To  assist  it  in  that  task  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  shall  establish  a Central  Intelligence  Agency 
headed  by  a Director  who  shall  be  appointed  or  removed  by 
the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Authority.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  to  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  and  shall  sit  as  a non-voting  member  thereof. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall 
be  advised  by  an  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  principal  military  and  civilian  intelligence 
agencies  having  functions  related  to  the  national  security, 
as  determined  by  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 

A.  The  first  duty  of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority, 
assisted  by  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  shall  be  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  his  approval  a basic  organisa- 
tional plan  for  implementing  this  directive  In  accordance 
with  the  concept  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

This  plan  should  include  drafts  of  all  necessary  legislation. 
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2.  ( Continued ) 


5.  Subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
shall : 


a.  Accomplish  the  synthesis  of  departmental  intel- 
ligence relating  to  the  national  security  and  the 
appropriate  dissemination  within  the  government  of  the 
resulting  strategic  and  national  policy  intelligence. 

b.  Plan  for  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  all 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  government  having  functions 
related  to  the  national  security,  and  recommend  to  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority  the  establishment  of  such 
cver-all  policies  and  objectives  as  will  assure  the  most 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  national  intelligence 
mission . 

c.  Ferform,  for  the  benefit  of  departmental  intelligence 
agencies,  such  services  of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority  determines  can  be  more  efficiently 
accomplished  by  a common  agency,  including  the  direct 
procurement  of  intelligence. 

d.  Perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  related  to 
intelligence  as  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

6.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  have  no  police 
or  law  enforcement  functions. 

7.  Subject  to  coordination  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority,  the  existing  intelligence  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  continue  to  collect,  evaluate,  synthesise,  and 
disseminate  departmental  operating  intelligence,  herein 
defined  as  that  intelligence  required  by  the  several  depart- 
ments and  independent  agencies  for  the  performance  of  their 
proper  functions . Such  departmental  operating  intelligence 
as  designated  by  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  shall 
be  freely  available  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
synthesis.  As  approved  by  the  National  Intelligence  Author- 
ity, the  operations  of  the  departmental  intelligence  agencies 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  connection  with  its  planning  function.  In  the 
interpretation  of  this  paragraph,  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  will  be 
responsible  for  fully  protecting  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  which,  due  to  their  nature,  have  a direct  and  highly 
important  bearing  on  military  operations . 
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2.  ( Continued ) 


8.  Funds  for  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  shall 
be  provided  by  the  departments  participating  in  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority  in  amount  ana  proportions  to  he 
agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Authority.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  funds  made  available  to  him,  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  may  employ  necessary  person- 
nel ana  make  provision  for  necessary  supplies,  facilities, 
and  services.  With  the  approval  of  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority,  he  may  call  upon  departments  and  independent 
agencies  to  furnish  such  specialists  as  may  be  required  for 
supervisory  and  functional  positions  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  including  the  assignment  of  military  and 
naval  personnel. 


- 5 - 
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3.  Executive  Order  9621,  20  September  1945  (Photograph) 


1 gxacCTnre:  rfgrgs 

SEHSESAHOli  SF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SmSSSIC  SLICES 
AED  SXSFOSIEIQg  OF  US  yifflTOO® 

By  virtue  of  the  satteeity  vBst®&  la  ®s  by  the  c*s- 
stitutiaE  sad  Stetates#  SadraScg  Kile . I of  -to  First;  ■ 
War  Powers  .lot,  1941*  and  as  Prasidsat  of  tbs'  Eolied 
States  sad  GCBtf&de?  la  Chief  of  the  Aray  am  tbs  5avy„ 

It  la  drdered  as  follass: 

1.  Share  axs  transferred  to  and  consolidated  In  aa 
Icteria  Research  sad  iTfcsliigacce  Service#  which  la  here- 
by established  in  tbs  Bepartsent  of  State#  (a)  the  Xooc- 
tiaos  o£  tbs  fieeearch  and  Analysis  Branch  awB  of-  tbs 
Presentation  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
(provided  for  fcy  the  Military  Order,  of  jnw  13#  1942}# 
erelading  ew±  fane  tiers  performed  si  this  the  wrartferles 
of  asnaacy  and  Austria,  and  (b)  those  other  fancticns  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services (hereinafter referred 
to  as  the  Office)  which  relate  to  the  fanctiaas  of  tbs 
said  Brenches  traneferr&d  hy  -this  jaragrajm.,  3he  ftxao- 
tieffis  of  the  Idrectar  of  Strategic  Sandses  and  'ot ■ the  ," 
United  states  Joint  CfeLefs  of  Staff,  relatiagto  the 
functions  transferred  to  the  Service  ty  this  paragraph# 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  2ha  personnel# 
property,  and  records  of  the  said  Branches#  except  suets 
thereof  as  Is  located  in  Germany  and  Austria#  and  so  aucb 
of  Uw  other  paroannal,  property,  and  records  of  the 
Office  and  of  the  funds  of  the  Office  as  the  dreetcr  of 
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3.  ( Continued ) 


- 2 - 

tbs  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shell  determine  tc  relate  primar- 
ily to  tie  functions  transferred  by  this  paragraph,  are 
transferred  to  the  said  Service.  Military  personnel  bstt 
on  duty  in  connection  with  the  activities  transferred  by 
this  paragraph  say,  subject  to  applicable  lasr  oed  to  tbs 
extent  nataaily  agreeable  tc  the  Secretary  of  State. and 
to  tbs  Secretary  of  Har  cr  the  Secretary  of  the  Eavy, 
as  the  aas®  aay  .be,  coatinae  on  such  duty  is  the  Bepart- 
ssent^ of  State.  .. 

2.  She  'Interim  Besearob  and  Intelligence  Service 
ghaV)  be  abolished  as  at  the  close  of  business  Beoenbsx  31, 
1945,  and  the. Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for  winding 
up  its  affairs.  Pending  such  abolition,  (a)  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  transfer  fro®  the  said  Service  to  such  agen- 
cies of  tbe  Departaasnt  of  State  as  he  shall  designate  any 
function  of  the  Service,  (b)  the  Secretary  say  curtail  the 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Service,  (c)  tbs  bead  of  tbs 
Service,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  responsible  tc  the  Secretary  or  to  such  dtfcar  officer 
of  tfce  Departeasnt  of  State  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct, 
and  (d)  the  Service  shall,  except  as.  otherwise-  provided  in  .. 
this  order,  he. edMTi stored  as  ancrgmica'tiosjd  astihy 
in  the  Depar^eet'-of  $tst*..  ; 

. 3.  411  functions  of  tfce  Office'  not.  transferred  by 
paragraph  1 of  this  order,  together  with  all  personnel, 
records,  property,  and  funds  of  the  Office  not  sa  trans- 
ferred, are  transferred  tc  the  Department  of  War;  and  the 
Cftt.ee,  including  the  office  of  tbs  Director  of  Strategic 
Services,  is  terminated.  The  functions  of  the  Director 
of  Strategic  Services  and  of  the  United  States  Joint 
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4.  Truman  to  Donovan,  20  September  1945  (Photocopy) 


Uy  dear  General  Donovan  i 


I appreciate  very  much  the  work  which  you  and  your  staff 
undertook,  beginning  prior  to  the  Japanese  surrender,  to  liqui- 
ds to  those  -wartime  activities  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ice* which  will  not  be  needed  in  tine  of  peace. 


'finely  steps  should  elec  be  taken  to  conserve  those  resource* 
cod  skills  developed  within  your  organize tl cm  which  are  vital  to 
our  peacetime  purposes. 

Accordingly,  1 have  today  directed,  by  Executive  order,  that 
the  activities  of  the  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  and  the  Pre- 
sentation Branch  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Department.  This  transfer,  which  is  effec- 
tive as  of  October  l^1  194$,  represents  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a coot  dine  tod  system  of  foreign  intelligence 
within  the  permanent  framework  of  the  Government. 


Consistent  with  the  foregoing,  the  Executive  order  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  SerrLcee  to  the  is r Department,  for  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  strategic  Services;  and  for  the  continued  orderly 
liquidation  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  without 
interrupting  other  service*  of  a military  nature  the  Bead  for 
which  will  continue  for  some  time. 


I want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  cap-able 
leadership  you  have  brought  to  a vital  wartime  activity  in  your 
capacity  as  Director  of  Strategic  services,  you  nay  wall  find 
satisfaction  in  the  achievements  of  the  office  end  take  pride 
la  your  own  contribution  to  thes.  These  ore  in  themselves 
large  rewards.  Great  additional  reward  far  your  efforts  should 
lie  in  the  knowledge  that  the  peacetime  intelligence  services 
of  the  Government  era  being  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the 
facilities  and  resources  mobilised  through  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Service*  during  the  war. 


Sincerely  yours. 


aiKBt  S. 

7*7 


\ 

Bajor  '-Oaderal  Wiliam  J,  Donovan  <r 

DirwctM*  of\trategio  Services  _ _ 


/ 


Preceding  page  blank 
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5.  Sidney  W.  Souers,  Memorandum  for  Commander  Clifford, 
27  December  1945  (Photocopy) 


DKUSSIF1ED  — - ' 

SO.  11652.  Sec.  3CD  muiS©* 
C-.-I-A.  LtA  /I 
rri iti-uL — , 1ULSS  Sou 


/VtT-fZf 

°yy  / 


27-DEC  1945 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  COMMANDER  CLIFFORD: 

Subjects  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

1.  As  you  have  requested,  I am  attaching: 

(a)  . Copy  of  the  Stave  Department  Plan. 

(b)  Copy  of  draft  of  directive  proposed  by  the  Joint 
' Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(c)  Detailed  comparison  of  Plans  (a;  and  (b). 

2.  Differences  between  the  two  plans  are  far  s reater,  and 
more  fundamental,  than  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surfece, 

3.  Mr.  McCormack, ‘ author  of  the  State  Department  plan,  ad- 
vocates that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  control  Africa's  intelli- 
gence effort,  The  Secretary  of  State  or  his  representative,  Hr.  Alc- 
Conr.ack  feels,  should  determine  the  cheracter  of  the  intelligence  fur- 
nished the  President.  He  made  this  point  clear  not  only  in  his  pub- 
lished pier.,  but  also  in  his  talk  to  the  publio  over  the  radio,  and  in 
various  addresses  to  army  and  I* aval  officers  intended  to  sell  the  State 
Department  plen. 

4.  There  are  three  serious  objections  to  Hr,  McCormack' s pro- 
posal : 

(a)  Recent  experience  has  shown  all  too  clearly  that  es 
long  as  the  Amy  and  Navy  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
last  enalysis  to  support  the  nation's  foreign  policy, 
the  Services  should  have  a voice  reaching  th6  Pres- 
ident as  unmistakable  as  that  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment . 

(b)  '^he  evaluation  of  information  is  not  nr.  exact  science 
and  every  safeguard  should  be  imposed  to  prevent  any 
one  department  from  having  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
pret information  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
support  previously  accepted  policies  or  preconcieved 
opinions . 

(c)  Should  the  McCormack  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  would  be  looked  upon  in  tine  as  a State  Depart- 
ment intelligence  system,  not  an  inter- governmental 
system.  The  Amy  and  Navy  meanwhile  would  be  maintain- 
ing their  own  complete  intelligence  systems, 

5.  The  plan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of. Staff  seems  more  likely  to 
provide  the  President  with  unbiased  intelligence,  derived  from  all  avail- 
able sources,  end  approved  by  all  three  departments  of  the  Jo.verrmsnt 
primarily  concerned  with  foreign  policy  --  State,  Tiar  and  Navy.  Under 
the  JCS  Plan,  the  interest  of  the  President  would  seem  to  be  better  pro- 
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tected  then  under  the  UcCormack  plan  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  '■‘’he  Authority  would  be  set  up  under  the  President, 
and  therefore  on  a level  higher  than  that  of  any 
single  department,  Ag  a result,  no  one  department 
could  influence  unduly  the  type  of  intelligence  pro- 
duced. furthermore , more  balanced  control  could  be 
expected,  as  no  single  department  would  be  dominant. 

(b)  The  President  would  appoint  the  Director,  making  it 
possible  to  procure  a nan  of  outstanding  ability  end 
integrity. 

(c)  through  the  pooling  of  expert  personnel  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  nany  functions  now  performed  by 
various  intelligence  agencies  could  be  carried  out  more 
efficiently,  expeditiously,  and  economically  than  could 
be  expected  under  the  McCormack  plEn.  (Ur.  UcComack 
has  indicated  in  interviews  that  he  is  not  in  fevor  of 
a central  intelligence  agency.) 

(d)  The  DCS  PIes  provides  for  the  preparation  of  summaries 
and  estimates  approved  by  the  participating  agencies 
for  the  use  of  those  who  need  them  most:  the  -President, 
those  on  a Cabinet  level  responsible  for  advising  the 
President,  and  the  Joint  Planners. 

(e)  The  JCS  Plan  contemplates  a full  partnership  between 
the  three  departments,  created  and  operated  in  the 
spirit  of  free  consideration,  and  with  a feeling  of 
a full  share  of  responsibility  for  its  success.  The 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  participating  agencies 
would  be  assured  inasmuch  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  designed  to  operate  on  a reciprocal  basis. 

S.  1he  JCS  ?len  has  the  further  advantage  of  having  been  under 

consideration  for  many  months.  It  was  prepared  after  long  consideration 
by  the  technical  staff  of  the  J.I.C.  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee,  which  included  the  heads  of  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  State,  liar  and  ISavy  Departments.  It  was  then 
approved,  with  minor  changes,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  comprising 
Fleet  Admirals  Leahy  and  King,  Generals  of  the  Army  Marshall  and  Arnold. 
The  recomendations  of  the  JCS  were  concurred  in  at  that  time  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  the  Savy. 

7.  I recommend  that  a directive  substantially  in  line  with  the 

draft  attached  (JCS  Plan)  be  issued  by  the  President  as  I believe  it  will 
provide  a program  which  will  best  serve  him  and  the  national  interest. 
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6.  John  Magruder,  Memorandum  for  Maj.  Gen.  S.  Leroy  Irwin, 
“Assets  of  SSU  for  Peacetime  Intelligence  Procurement,” 

15  January  1946  (Carbon  copy) 
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15  January  1946 


MEMORANDUM  FOR: 
SUBJECT I 


Maj.  Gen.  S.  Leroy  Irwin 

Assets  of  SSU  for  Peace-time  Intelligence 
Procurement. 


SSU  today  possesses  the  essential  personnel,  techniques 
and  facilities  for  all  the  complex  phases  of  clandestine 
peace-time  intelligence  procurement.  In  addition  the 
agency  is  serving  the  occupation  forces  in  Germany,  Austria, 
SEAC,  arid  China,  continuing  responsibilities  developed 
during  hostilities.  Except  in  SEAC,  proposals  to  with- 
draw from  these  carnal tments,  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  long  range  future  operations,  have  been  opposed  by 
the  Theater  commanders  concerned. 

At  present  the  primary  objective  of  SSU  is  to  con- 
vert its  unique  assets  into  the  foundation  for  clandestine 
peace-time  intelligence  procurement,  fflork  has  been  pro- 
ceedings? steadily  despite  such  handicaps  as  repeated  re- 
ductions in  budget  and  personnel  quotas  and  the  general 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  intelligence  organization. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  izey  officers  and 
personnel. 

S6U*s  paramount  asset  is  its  personnel,  qualified 
and  seasoned  after  four  years  of  operation,  covering  not 
only  zones  of  active  military  combat  but  also  areas  wnere 
peace-time  conditions  prevailed.  Many  among  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  left  BSD  constitute  a pool  of  recover- 
able personnel  for  future  work.  Selected  rosters  noting 
particular  qualifications  and  talents  have  been  combed 
and  are  being  kept  current. 

Long  range  clandestine  intelligence  procurement  de- 
pends on  secrecy,  inconspicuousness  and  individual  de- 
votion to  duty.  Personnel  must  be  meticulously  checked 
for  reliability,  without  there  being  revealed  the  purpose 
for  the  investigation.  Training  must  not  permit  too 
ttaep  a knowledge  of  the  organization,  to  protect  against 
individual  dlvulgence  or  compromise.  Procedures  must  be 
flexible  to  permit  coordinated  development  of  various 
sources  of  Information  and  opportunities  for  penetration. 
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"Cover"  Identities  must  be  lived  completely  yet  adapted  to 
the  assignment.  And  above  all  a break  in  security  should 
not  rellect  on  or  compromise  the  United  States,  nor  can 
official  channels  be  called  on  for  succor. 
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Techniques  : £1  personnel  are  experienced  in  the  basic 

techniques  of  procuring  and  handling  clandestine  foreign 
intelligence  data! 

1.  Locating,  screening,  recruiting  and  indoctrinating 

operatives,  agents  and  staff  personnel. 

2.  Planning,  mounting  and  supporting  clandestine 

intelligence  operations. 

3.  Collecting  and  reporting  clandestine  military, 

political,  economic,  sociological  and  scientific 
Intelligence. 

4.  Cross-checking,  evaluating,  processing  and 

disseminating  such  reports  locally  and  laterally 
in  the  field  and  to  users  in  Washington. 

Personnel;  ill  key  branch  personnel  whether  now  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad  have  had  responsible  experience 
in  sene  or  all  of  the  techniques  in  the  field  during  the 
past  four  years,  - in  neutral,  allied  or  enemy  countries, 
gone  who  have  already  returned  to  civilian  occupations 
desire  to  resume  clandestine  intelligence  work  abroad  in 
' the  future  under  suitable  cover.  Others,  still  on  duty 
in  foreign  countries,  are  well  qualified  for  operations 
direction  or  supporting  posts  at  headquarters,  Washington. 
Still  others,  who  have  become  suspected  for  clandestine 
activities  in  the  areas  where  they  are  at  present  active 
in  a seal— overt  status,  can  nevertheless  after  a lapse  of 
time  be  used  elsewhere  either  in  Washington  or  abroad. 

In  certain  regions  where  it  has  been  necessary  to 
discontinue  operations  owing  to  lack  of  authority,  funds, 
or  facilities  local  agents  who  have  served  American 
secret  intelligence  purposes  well  have  been  "sealed  off", 
with  arrangements  made  to  resume  contact  in  the  future. 

Records  and  Wnririaff  yiies  contain; 

1.  Processed  intelligence  reports,  received  from  the 

field  during  the  past  four  years,  indexed  for 
prompt  use,  lumbering  into  tens  of  thousands. 

2.  War  diaries,  field  histories,  records  of  operations! 

experience  and  manuals  of  intelligence  doctrine 
ana  techniques. 

3.  Well-indexed  files  on  U.S.  personnel  (citizen  or 

resident)  who  have  specialized  knowledge  of 
persons,  subjects  and  objects  located  abroad. 


6.  ( Continued ) 


together  with  detailed  interrogations  of  them 
concerning  that  knowledge. 

4.  The  most  comprehensive  bibliography  in  the  United 
States  of  the  literature  of  espionage, 

i/tai  ftpm  Highly  productive  liaisons  cere  estab- 
liahed  during  war-time  wit:  British,  French,  Belgian,  Czech, 
Danish,  Dutch,  Eorwegian,  Polish,  Siamese  and  Indo-Chinese 
intelligence  services.  In  addition,  certain  relations  were 
developed  with  the  secret  services  of  such  neutral  countries, 
as  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Turkey, 

These  foreign  liaisons  are  a continuing  BSU  asset 
that  according  to  their  principles  can  only  be  maintained 
by  an  American  secret  intelligence  ©unterpart.  They 
will  be  of  unique  value  in  peace-time  in  that  other  countries, 
in  seeking  American  support,  will  voluntarily  supply  In- 
formation otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 

Current  operations  are  of  two  general  kinds  1 

1,  Extensive  semi-overt  operations  in  areas  under 

military  eonuanders  - Germany.  Austria,  China 
and  Southeast  Asia.  These  will  terminate 
whan  the  military  need  ends.  Meanwhile  these 
areas  of  occupation  are  proving  to  be  ex- 
cellent bases  from  which  toqperate  into 
countries  outside  the  areas,  in  transition 
to  long-term  peace-time  clandestine  operations. 
Similar  operations  are  taking  place  in  and 
out  of  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Greece 
to  all  of  which  it  is  planned  to  send  new 
per^opanel  operating  under  new  directives, 

2,  hong— term,  operations  on  peace-time  basis  are 

today  mil  established  la  seven  countries  of 
the  Sear  East  and  four  of  northern.  Africa, 

These  are  true  clandestine  operations  of 
permanent  value. 

Plans  nave  been  drawn  in  detail  for  clandestine 
operations  in  the  Far  East,  They  are  complete  and  can  be 
put  into  full  effect  in  eight  months  time.  Plans  are 
being  Implemented  for  gradual  expansion,  of  Bear  East 
operations  and  enlargement  of  work  in  Africa, 
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Staff  studies  are  now  in  process  for  long-term 
operations  in  key  European  countries.  These  must  be 
implemented  country  by  country,  since  the  restoration 
of  certain  normal  conditions  is  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  successful  cover. 

Morale  and  phvsi  eat  subversion  branches  of  SSU  have 
been  liquidated  but  selected  personnel  nave  been  in- 
tegrated into  the  SI  Branch.  In  addition  to  specialised 
interpretation  of  reports  they  maintain  complete  files 
on  techniques  «nri  operations  to  furnish  the  basis  for 
positive  planning  for,  or  defense  against,  future  sub- 
versive propaganda,  sabotage  or  guerrilla  activities. 

Ceunter-Espiosaage  - the  X-2  Branch 

Techniques » The  £-2  Branch  is  In  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  only  operating  American  counter-espionage 
organization  with  coordinated  coverage  in  both  military 
and  non-military  areas  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Its  tasks  are  toj 

1.  Observe,  report  on  and  correlate  information 

concerning  the  activities  of  all  foreign 
intelligence  services  and  related  secret 
organizations. 

2.  Advise  and  assist  the  appropriate  executive 

agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
frustrating  such  activities  of  these 
services  as  may  be  detrimental  to  American 
interests. 

3.  To  protect  clandestine  intelligence  operations 

of  United  States  Government  agencies/ 

The  branch  operates  by  the  use  of  agents  and  double 
agents  to  obtain  information  concerning  not  only  foreign 
intelligence  personnel  and  their  activities  but  also 
the  structure  and  policies  of  their  organizations.  It 
works  in  dose  liaison  with  related  American  agencies  in 
obtaining  relevant  information.  On  matters  where  the 
security  of  American  interes^_p  is  not  Jeopardized,  it 
works  la  liaison  with  foreign  counter-intelligence 
agencies  to  obtain  data  an  matters  and  individuals  of 
mutual  interest.  The  intelligence  services  of  smaller 
nations  in  particular  show  a marked  interest  in  making 
available  to  SSU,  which  they  regard  as  their  American 
counterpart,  counter-intelligence  material  on  subjects 
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which  they  wish  made  known  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  which  might  otherwise  not  reach  American  sources. 

Personnel t X-2  has  developed  a staff  of  specialists 
in  procuring  and  correlating  counter-espionage  intelligence 
with  over  three  years'  active  operational  experience. 

They  work  in  close  liaison  with  such  executive  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies  as  State  Department,  G-2,  ONI,  FBI 
and  Treasury  supplying  them  with  incoming  information  of 
special  interest.  In  military  areas,  such  as  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy  and  China,  Z-2  personnel  operate  as  Special 
Counter-Intelligence  Units  which  work  in  close  liaison 
with  C~2  Headquarters  to  conduct  clandestine  operations 
against  foreign  intelligence  and  sabotage  organizations, 
assist  in  the  interrogation  of  captured  enemy  agents  and 
intelligence  officials,  analyze  relevant  captured  enemy 
documents,  Z-2  complements  the  work  of  CIC  in  security 
matters  of  local  interest,  and  receives  CIC  intelligence 
of  broader  than  local  significance. 

In  non-military  areas,  X-2  personnel  generally  operate 
in  State  Department  diplomatic  and  consular  offices 
particularly  in  major  countries  in  Europe  ana  the  Hear 
East.  They  Z-2  representatives  serve  American  Foreign 
Service  Officers  with  advice  and  assistance  on  security 
against  penetration  by  foreign  Intelligence  services,  and 
with  security  checks  on  native  employees,  applicants  for 
United  States  visas  or  other  individuals  with  whom  the 
officers  are  in  touch.  They  also  maintain  appropriate 
liaison  with  local  counter-intelligence  and  police 
officials. 

Records t .Washington  Z-2  headquarters  are  the  central 
operational  center  and  collecting  point  for  all  information 
sent  in  by  the  field  stations  and  representatives.  Here 
exists  a central  file  of  information  on  over  400,000 
Individuals  who  are  in  one  form  or  another  connected  with 
foreign  intelligence  and  otherwise  secret  organizations 
whose  activities  are  or  may  be  inimical  to  American 
interests.  In  addition  there  ere  maintained  comprehensive 
detailed  studies  of  the  structure,  policies  and  operations 
of  foreign  intelligence  agencies. 

Communicatlgcs 

Clandestine  intelligence  procurement  requires  Highly 
specialized  rapid  and  secure  communications,  maintained 
throughout  with  complete  secrecy  ana  concealment  of  equipment. 
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The  BSD  CaaaMnic&tianx  Branch  is  stuffed  by  personae, 
whs  have  served  with  it  since  its  start*  Overseas, 
Coagunic^tionfi  cos  in  iafcegrU.  part  of  operations  and  the 
Breach  wea  responsible  for  concsmica  ti<ms  training  of 
agent  personnel  and  for  establishing  ell  types  of  eoarsvnl— 
eeiicos  Units*  laabni^tSM  sail  equipoant  were  developed 
to  protect  the  agent  transai  feting  froa  deep  inside  earns?— 
held  or  occupied  territory* 


Sorting  la  close  cooperation  with  omy  end  levy 
laboratories  research  has  been  carried  out  with  the  uost 
advanced  electronic  end  specialised  egutpawnt,  both 
■woual  end  autooatic,  to  adapt  devices  conceived  for  war 
conditions  to  perait  uen  scope  for  peace-tine  clandestine 
activities.  The  expert  technicians  undertaking  this  re- 
sear eh  are  still  with  BSD  or  are  largely  recoverable* 


TM  ■ Branch  tbmudi  research  and  field  mbmIibm 
can  supply  deossMnt&ticn  end  ether  liens  essential  to 
provide  details  of  physical  "cover*  and  proper  identi- 
fication for  agents*  Its  personnel  have  acquired  Knowledge 
of  Methods  for  producing  blank  doeusents  of  perfect 
accuracy  and  have  developed  -technique*  for  the  saaufaeture 
of  paper*  of. exact  fineness*  weight,  color  and  texture 
and  with  authentic  wate marks. 


lathed*  of  secret  writing  have  been  refined  tar  SSB 
Chonical  researchers  beyond  detection  by  testa  presently 
known  to  Aasrie&n  end  foreign  agencies* 

*- 

Special  Ponds 


SSU  Special  Mods  office ra  were  active  in  all  theater# 
and  in  neutral  countries  furnishing  foreign  currencies 
to  secret  agents  to  pfadt  carrying  ost  their  activities* 
through  purchases  end  sales  carefully  coordinated  by  Sashlsgten 
headquarters,  large  stats  of  many  and  neutral  currency 
were  obtain*®  without  permitting  any  but  an  insignificant 
aaomt  of  Q*£*  nosey  to  reach  envoy  hands* 


jMiarStei  fian flam 


fhs  selection 

and  placese&t  arf  i*  * ^tOBUsI  probles  in  s 

clandestine  organize tlon*  Personnel  is'  needed  with 
specialised  hjaaatladgs  of  languages  and  countries  sad  in 
addition,  high  standards  of  security,  end  aootianal 
stability.  A progras  of  pcyohological  aesessaent  was 
instituted  during  the  war*  eeebined  with  coo  of  reassessment 
and  careful  reporting  on  individual  effectiveness  in  the 
field*  fins  the  potentialities  Af  BSD  perse anal  are  -i 
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matLer  of  continuous  record  and  the  relative  merits  for 
intelligence  work  of  various  personality  traits  and 
attributes  nave  been  analyzed  for  guidance  in  future 
recruiting*  These  records,  assessment  methods,  and  trained 
personnel  remain  a significant  SSU  asset. 

Training  has  been  continuously  readapted  and  expanded 
in  the  light  of  experience,  and  today  new  training  manuals 
based  upon  the  requirements  for  peace-time  are  nearing 
completion.  The  personnel,  experienced  in  training  and 
handling  agents  not  only  in  Washington  but  in  the  field, 
remains  with  SSU  or  is  to  «>i  large  extent  recoverable. 

Security t Security  officers  have  been  on  duty  with 
all  detachments  and  field  mission  headquarters.  Follow- 
ing policies  coordinated  at  Washington  headquarters  the 
standards  of  security  within  the  agency  have  been  high 
throughout,  despite  the  varied  nature  of  the  agency1 s 
functions  and  stations  of  duty.  These  standards  will  re- 
quire even  more  meticulous  attention  in  peace-time  world-wide 
operations.. 

Reproduction:  SSU  has  a fully  equipped  printing 
pitmt.  far  printing,  offset,  photostat,  ozalld  mimeo- 
graphing with  security  standards  and  efficiency  so  high 
that  the  most  highly  classified  material  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  entrusted  to 
it.  The  personnel  responsible  for  wartime  work  remain  in- 
tact and  prepared  to  continue  their  essential  role  in 
assuring  undelayed  and  fully  secure  copying  of  even  the 
most  complex  illustrated  intelligence  reports. 

Services:  Procedures  fitted  to  clandestine  operations 
require  the  complete  cooperation  and  understanding  of 
services  units.  Liaisons  with  Amy,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service 
have  permitted  the  adaptation  of  existing  procedures  to 
the  needs  of  intelligence  personnel.  Special  compensation, 
insurance,  and  hospitalization  formulas  have  been  worked 
out  to  serve  the  individual  while  maintaining  security  with 
regard  to  his  work.  Transportation  and  supply  officers 
have  become  trained  to  meet  the  most  specialized  require- 
ments of  intelligence  agents. 


John  iiagruaer 
Brig.  Gen.,  U.S.A. 
Director 
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7.  Truman  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  22  January 
1946  (Photocopy) 
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To  The  Secretary  of  State, 

The  Secretary  of  Tar,  tad  ,• 

The  Saoretary  of  the  Navy. 

1,  It  is  my  desire,  and  I hereby  direct,  that  all  Federal  foreign 
intelligence  activities  be  planned,  developed  and  coordinated  eo  as  to 
assure  the  most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  intelligence  mission 
related  to  the  national  security,  1 hereby  designate  you,  together  with 
another  person  to  be  named  by  me  as  my  personal  representative,  as  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

2*  Within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations,  you  shall  each 
from  time  to  time  assign  persons  and  facilities  from  your, respective 
Departments , vhlch  persons  shall  collectively  font  a Central  Intelligence 
Croup  end  shall,  under  the  direction  of  a Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
assist  the  National  Intelligence  Authority.  The  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence (ball  be  designated  by  me,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority,  and  shall  sit  as  a non-voting  member  thereof. 

3.  Subject  to  the  existing  lav,  and  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence shall  t 

a.  ArrmmpHah  the  correlation  end  evaluation  of 
intelligence  relating  to  the  national  security,  and  the 
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appropriate  dissemination  within  the  Government  of  the 
resulting  strategic  and  national  policy  intelligence. 

In  so  doing,  full  use  shall  be  made  of  the  staff  and 

I 

facilities  of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Depart- 
ments. 

b.  Plan  for  the  coordination  of  such  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Departments  as 
relate  to  the  national  security  and  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Authority  the  establishment  of  such 
over-all  policies  and  objectives  as  Mill  assure  the  most 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  national  Intelligence 
mission. 

c.  Perform,  for  the  benefit  of  sold  Intelligence 
agencies,  such  services  of  cocoon  concern  as  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority  determines  can  be  more  efficiently 
accomplished  centrally. 

d»  Perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  related 
to  intelligence  affecting  the  national  security  as  the 
President  and  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

A*  Ho  police,  lav  enforcement  or  internal  security  functions 
shall  be  exercised  under  this  directive. 

5*  Such  intelligence  received  by  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
your  Departments  as  may  be  designated  by  tha  National  Intelligence 
Authority  be  freely  available  to  the  Director  of  Central  InteHl- 
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genoe  for  correlation,  evaluation  or  dissemination.  To  tbe  extent 
approved  by  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  the  operations  of 

said  Intelligence  agencd.ee  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  by  the  Director 

( 

of  Central  Intelligence  In  connection  with  planning  functions. 

6.  The  existing  Intelligence  agencies  cf  your  Departments 

shall  continue  to  collect,  evaluate,  correlate  and  disseminate  departmen- 
tal intelligence. 

7.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shell  be  advised  by 

an  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  the  heads  (or  their  repre- 
sentatives) of  the  principal  military  and  civilian  Intelligence  agencies 
of  the  Government  having  functions  related  to  national  security,  as 
determined  by  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 

8.  Within  the  scope  of  existing  law  and  Presidential  directives, 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  'the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  furnish  such  intelligence  Information  relating  to  the 
national  security  as  is  in  their  possession,  and  as  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  may  from  time  to  time  request  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 

9.  Nothing  herein  be  construed  to  authorise  the  making 

of  investigations  inside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions,  except  as  provided  by  law  and  Presidential 
directives. 
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8.  National  Intelligence  Authority,  minutes  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Authority’s  2nd  Meeting,  8 February  1946 


COHfrifffijStaAL  COPY  no.  13 

H.I.A.  2nd  Meeting 

HATICnAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHSHITY 


Minutes  of  Meeting  held  In  Ream  212 
Departpeat  of  State  Building 
an  Friday,  6 February  194-6,  at  10:15  a.m. 

MEMBERS  PRESEHT 


Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes,  in  the  Chair 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 

Personal  Representative  of  the  President 
Rear  Admiral  Sidney  W.  SouerB, 

Director  cf  Central  Intelligence 


ALSO  PRESENT 

Mr.  Alfred  McCormack,  Department  of  state 
Mr.  R.  Freeman  Matthews,  Department  of  State 
Mr . Davidson  Sommers,  War  Department 
Capt.  William  R.  Smedberg,  USH 


SECRETARIAT 


Mr.  James  S.  Lay,  Jr.,  Central  Intelligence  Group 
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8.  ( Continued ) 


cONPlfifeNfaAL 

1,  PROPOSED  TENTATIVE  dRQANIZAJI  QH  . OF , THE  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE OR  PUP 

(N.I.A.  2) 

SECRETARY  BWNES  stated  that  he  had  discussed  the  Intent 
of  paragraph  t-a  of  the  enclosure  to  N.I.A.  2 vlth  the  Presi- 
dent, vho  assured  him  that  only  factual  statements  verb  desired. 
Secretary  Byrnes  therefore  suggested  adding  the  vords  "contain- 
ing factual  statements'1  after  the  vord  "summaries'1. 

ADMIRAL  SOUERS  questioned  whether  dally  factual  summaries 
vould  not  prove  sufficient.  He  therefore  recommended  deletion 
of  the  vords  "and  weekly"  In  paragraph  4 -a. 

THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY: 

Approved  N. I. A.  2 subject  to  rewording  of  paragraph  4-o 
of  the  enclosure  thereto  as  follows: 

"a.  Production  of  dally  summaries  containing  factual 
statements  of  the  significant  developments  in  the 
field  of  Intelligence  and  operations  related  to 
the  national  security  and  to  foreign  events  for 
the  use  of  the  president,  the  members  of  this 
Authority,  and  additional  distribution  shown  in 
Appendix  ’C1.” 

2.  PROPOSED  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  GOVERNING  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

(N.I.A.  1) 

ADMIRAL  SOUERS  suggested  the  following  revordlng  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  sentences  of  paragraph  5 of  the  enclosure  to 
N.I.A.  1,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McCormack’s  offjco 
for  budgetary  reasons : 

"As  approved  by  this  Authority  and  within  the  limits 
of  available  appropriations,  the  necessary  funds  and 
personnel  will  be  made  available  to  you  by  arrangement 
between  you  and  the  appropriate  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board.  You  may  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  personnel  and  the  adequacy  of  Individual  candi- 
dates." 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY  thought  chat  the  arrangements  should  be 
made  between  Admiral  Souers  and  the  appropriate  Department 
through  Its  member  on  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  rather 
than  between  Admiral  Souers  and  the  appropriate  member  of  that 
Board . 

THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY: 

Approved  N.I.A,  1 subject  to  the  following  rewording 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  sentences  of  paragraph  5 of  the 
enclosure  thereto: 

"As  approved  by  thl3  Authority  and  within  the  limits 
of  available  appropriations,  the  necessary  funds  and 
personnel  will  be  made  available  to  you  by  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  the  appropriate  department 
through  Its  member  or.  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 
You  may  determine  the  qualifications  of  personnel 
and  the  adequacy  of  individual  candidates." 
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9.  National  Intelligence  Authority  Directive  1,  “Policies  and 
Procedures  Governing  the  Central  Intelligence  Group,” 

8 February  1946 


CONFIDENTIAL  COPY  NC . —ft 

6 February  1946 

NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY 
N.I.A.  DIRECTIVE  NO  ■ 1 

POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  GOVERNING  THE 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

Pursuant  to  ths  attached  letter  froD  the  President,  dated 
22  January  1546  designating  the  undersigned  as  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority,  ycu  are  hereby  directed  to  perform  your 
mission,  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  In  accordance  with 
the  following  policies  and  procedures: 

1.  The  Central  Intelligence  Group  shall  te  considered, 
organized  and  operated  as  a cooperative  interdepartmental 
activity,  with  adequate  and  equitable  participation  by  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and,  as  recommended  by  you  and  approved 
by  us.  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  The  Army  Air 
Forces  will  be  represented  on  a bnels  similar  to  that  of  the 

Army  and  the  Navy. 

2.  The  Central  Intelligence  OrouF  will  furnish  strategic  and 
national  policy  Intelligence  to  the  President  and  the  State, 

Vor  and  K?vy  Departments,  and,  as  appropriate,  to  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other 
governmental  departments  and  agencies  having  strategic  and  policy 
functions  related  to  the  netional  security. 

3.  The  composition  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  will 
be  flexible  and  will  depend,  in  each  instance,  upon  the  subject 
matter  under  consideration.  The  Special  Assistant  to  tpe 
Seeretary  of  State  In  charge  of  Research  and  Intelligence,  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-2,  WD#S,  tge  Chief  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence end  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Intelligence  (or 
their  representatives)  will  be  permanent  members.  You  will 

CONFIDENTIAL-  - 1 - 
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9.  ( Continued ) 


Invite  the  head  ( or  his  representative)  of  any  other  intelligence 
agency  having  functions  related  to  the  national  security  to  sit 
as  & member  on  all  matters  vl thin  the  province  of  his.  agency. 

All  recommendations , prior  to  submission  tc  this  Authority, 
will  be  referred  to  the  Board  for  concurrence  or  comment.  Any 
recommendation  which  you  and  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  ap- 
prove unanimously  and  have  the  existing  authority  to  execute  may 
be  put  into  effect  without  action  by  this  Authority.  If  any 
member  of  the  Board  does  not  concur,  you  will  submit  to  this 
Authority  the  fcasis  for  his  non-concurrence  at  the  same  time 
that  you  submit  your  recommendation. 

4.  Recommendations  approved  by  this  Authority  will,  where 
applicable,  govern  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  separate 
departments  represented  herein.  The  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Advisory  Beard  will  each  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  approv- 
ed recommendations  are  executed  within  their  respective  depart- 
ments . 

5 . You  will  submit  to  this  Authority  as  seen  as  practicable  a 
proposal  for  the  organization  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 
and  an  estimate  of  the  personnel  and  funds  required  from  each 
department  by  this  Group  for  .the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Emch  y6ar  thereafter  prior  tc 
the  preparation  of  departmental  budgets,  you  will  submit  a 
similar  estimate  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  As  approved  by 
this  Authority  and  within  the  limits  cf  available  appropriations, 
the  necessary  funds  and  personnel  will  be  made  available  to 

you  by  arrangement  between  you  and  the  appropriate  department 
throu^i  its  member  on  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  You 
may  determine  she  quslif leations  cf  personnel  and  the  edecu&cy 
of  individual  candidates.  Personnel  assigned  to  you  will  be 
under  your  operational  and  administrative  control,  subject  only 
to  necessary  personnel  procedures  in  each  department.. 

-gCTTgCTTmr  - 2 - 
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9.  ( Continued ) 
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6.  Trie  Central  Intelligence  Croup  will  utilize  all  available 
Intelligence  In  producing  strategic  and  national  policy  Intel-  . 
Ugence.  / 11  Intelligence  reports  prepared  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Group  will  note  any  substantial  dissent  by  a participat- 
ing intalllgenoe  agency. 

7-  As  required  In  the  performance  of  your  authorized  mission, 
there  will  be  made  available  to  you  or  your  authorized  represen- 
tatives all  necessary  facilities.  Intelligence  and  information 
in  the  possession  of  our  respective  departments.  Arrangements 
tc  carry  this  out  will  be  made  with  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board.  Conversely,  all  fs.clllties  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  and  ell  intelligence  prepared  by  it  will  be 
mode  available  to  us  and,  through  arrangements  agreed  between 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Beard,  subject 
to  any  authorized  restrictions,  to  our  respective  departments. 

8.  The  operations  of  th6  intelligence  agencies  of  our 
departments  will  be  open  to  inspection  by  you  or  ycur  authorized 
representatives  in  connection  with  yourplanning  functions,  'under 
arrangements  agreed  to  between  you  and  the  respective  members 

of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 

9.  You  are  -authorized  to  request  of  otasr  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  any  information  or  assistance  required  by  you  in 
the  performance  of  your  huthorized  mission- 

10.  You  will  be  responsible  for  furnishing,  from  the  personnel 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group,  a Secretariat  for  this 
Authority,  with  the  functions  of  preparing  agenda,  reviewing  and 
circulating  papers  for  consideration,  attending  all  meetings, 
keeping  and  publishing  minutes,  initiating  nr. d reviewing  tne 
Implementation  of  decisions,  and  performing  other  necessary 
secretarial  services. 

Secretary  of  State  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War  Personal  Representative 

'•  of  the  President 

TWTfu  " j " 
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10.  Central  Intelligence  Group,  “Daily  Summary,”  15  February 
1946  (Ditto  copy) 


GENERAL 


l.  secret  Yalta  and  Tehran  Agreements  for  Sale  in  Paris — Tat:  Raids  Embassy 
.■.*  sports  that  alleged  secret  agreements  between  the  US  and  the  USSR  at 
Yalta  and.  Tehran  have  been  offered  tor  sale  in  Par  is  by  agents  of  "some 
Russians"  in  Switzerland,  and  that  a French  and  a Swiss  newspaper  are  con- 
sidering their  publication.  Ambassador  Caifery  has  secured  some  of  these 
* 'agreements1  ’ (there  are  said  to  be  eleven,  of  them),  about  which  he  reports 
the  foliowing* 

a.  In  one  Tehran  “agreement"  the  US  promised  to  supply  the  USSR  with 
a $ it)  billion  credit  in  return  for  a Soviet  commitment  to  support  our  pro- 
posals for  facilitating  world  trade,  fair  distribution  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
regulation  of  international  currency. 

b.  In  one  Yalta  “agreement",  allegedly  signed  by  Iiopkins  and  Molotov, 
the  US  recognized  a Soviet  claim  of  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
return  for  a Soviet  agreement  (1)  to  recognize  the  absolute  independence  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslav ia  and 

j (2)  to  renounce  any  agreements  with  those  countries  giving  the  Soviets  a pre- 
ferred position. 

c.  Another  Yalta  “agreement"  covered  the  Soviet  use  of  German 
prisoners  and  Soviet  acquisition  of  German  industrial  machinery  for  recon- 
struction in  the  USSR. 

In  addition,  the  Embassy  reports  that  these  agents  are  also  said  to 
be  offering  (a)  secret  Soviet  agreements  with  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  (b)  a 
treaty  between  Iraq  and  Transjordan. 
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10.  ( Continued ) 


7 


A.  GERMANY:  Discontinuance  of  relief  for  displaced  persons  in  US  Zone- -Trie 
War  Department  Has  authorized  Gen.  McNarney  to  announce  by  1 March  the 
discontinuance  of  relief  by  I July  for  all  displaced  parsons  in  the  US  Zone  in 
Germany.  An  exception  will  be  made,  however,  for  those  persons  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  repatriated  because  of  possible  persecution  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  etc.  Those  desiring  repatriation  will  be  moved  out  by  1 July. 

3.  TURKEY:  USSR  willing  to  wait  for  solution  of  Turkish  “problem" — In  con- 
versation  with  the  Turkish  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  as  reported  by  Embassy 
Ankara,  Soviet  Ambassador  Vinogradov  has  stated  that  “we  waited  a long 
time  regarding  the  arrangement  we  wanted  with  Poland  and  finally  got  it;  we 
can  wait  regarding  Turkey."  He  said  that  for  a reestablishment  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  a solution  of  the  USSR's  claims  regard- 
ing the  eastern  provinxes  of  Turkey  was  important,  but  Lbe  question  of  the 
Straits  was  “vital".  Asked  what  the  Soviet  requirements  regarding  the 
Straits  were,  Vinogradov  replied  thatVthe  U iaT)must  have  an  adequate 
guarantee  ) that  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  De  endangered, 

(b)  that  a sovereign  and  friendly  Turkey  at  the  Straits  would  not  be  adequate 
for  the  defense  of  the  Straits,  and  (c)  that  Soviet  use  of  bases  in  the  Straits 

^ when  the  need  arose  would  be  essential. 

4.  YUGOSLAVIA:  Antl-AMG  propaganda  in  Venezia  Giulia-- Military  authorities 
in  Venezia  Giulia  report  that  Communist  press  attachs  on  the  Allied  Military 
Government  are  mounting,  probably  In  an  effort  tc  obtain  UNO  examination 

of  Allied  actions  in  Venezia  Giulia.  The  authorities  also  report  reinforce- 
ments of  Yugoslav  troops  in  the  Yugoslav  zone  of  the  province,  apparently 
in  order  to  apply  pressure  on  the  local  population  during  the  visit  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers'  Commission. 

FAR  EAST  ' --  -v 

5.  CHINA:  US  moves  Chinese  armies--CG,  Chinese  Theatre  reports  that  five 
Chinese  armies  and  16,000  service  troops  are  being  moved  north  by  him  for 
occupation  of  Manchuria.  In  addition  to  moving  this  force,  he  is  supplying 
them  with  250,000  sets  of  US  winter  clothing. 

d.  FRENCH  INDOCHINA:  Proposed  Sino- French  agreement- -The  Chinese 
Foreign  Office  has  Informed  Embassy  Chungking  that  negotiations  with 
France  concerning  Indochina  are  in  the  final  stage.  Principal  provisions 
of  the  proposed  agreement  include : (a)  withdrawal  of  Chinese  troops,  (b)  up- 
holding of  prewar  Chinese  rights,  (c)  freedom  of  transportation  on  the  Yunnan- 

\ Indochina  Railway,  and  elimination  of  duties  through  Haiphong. 
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11.  Souers  to  National  Intelligence  Authority,  “Progress  Report  on 
the  Central  Intelligence  Group,”  7 June  1946 


Copy  N& 


TOPS 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
ON  THE 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 


Memorandum  Submitted  To 

THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY 

by 

Rear  A dmiral  Sidney  W.  Souers,  USNR 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Dated  7 June  1946 
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11,  ( Continued ) 


BECHET 


COPY  NO.  5_ 

7 June  2946 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY 
SUBJECT : Progress  Report  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 

1.  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  Central  intelligence  Group  vas  officially  acti- 
vated on  8 February  1946  pursuant  to  the  approval  of  N.I.A.  Di- 
rective No.  2.  Actually,  a small  group  of  personnel  from  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy- Departments  had  been  assembled  beginning 
on  25  January,  three  days  after  the  President  signed  the  letter 
directing  the  establishment  of  the  National  Intelligence  Au- 
thority . 

2.  ORGANIZATION 

The  Central  Intelligence  Group  has  been  organized  in 
accordance  vith  N.I.A.  Directive  No  2,  The  major  components 
at  the  present  time  are  the  Central  Planning  Staff,  charged  vith 
planning  the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities,  and  the 
Central  Reports  Staff,  responsible  for  the  production  of  na- 
tional policy  intelligence.  A Chief  of  Operational  Services, 
vith  a small  staff,  has  been  designated  as  a nucleus  from  vhich 
an  organization  to  perform  services  of  common  concern  may  be 
built.  A small  Secretariat  to  serve  the  National  Intelligence 
A utho  rit  y,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group,  and  the  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board,  has  been  created.  The  Administrative  Division 
consists  of  an  Administrative  Officer,  a Security  Officer,  a 
Personnel  Officer,  and  a small  group  of  trained  personnel  to 
Provide  necessary  administrative  services  for  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Group.  . 

--  1 - -W-  B3CRET- 
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11.  ( Continued ) 


TOP  SECRET 


3.  PERSONNEL 

Personnel  'for  C.I.G.  has  been  requested  and  selected 
on  the  principle  that,  only  the  most  experienced  individuals  in 
each  field  of  intelligence  activity  should  be  utilized  in  this 
vital  preliminary  period.  The  responsible  officers  in  the  De- 
partments have  cooperated  wholeheartedly  toward  this  end.  How- 
ever, the  procurement  of  C.I.G.  personnel  has  necessarily  been 
a rather  slow  process,  in  view  of  the  demobilization  and  the 
fact  that  C.I.G.  and  departmental  requirements  for  qualified 
individuals  naturally  had  to  be  reconciled  in  many  specific 
cases.  The  present  status  of  C.I.G.  personnel  is  shown  In 
the  following  tabulation; 


STATE 

Actual  Auth* 

WAR 

Actual  Auth. 

MATY 

Actual  Auth, 

TOTAL 

Actual  Auth. 

Central  Reports  Staff 

5 

17 

10(5A) 

26 

4 

18 

19 

£0. 

Central  Planning  Staff 

6 

10 

13  (5A) 

20 

8 

10 

27 

40 

Administrative  Division  * 

5 

16 

16  (3A) 

33 

4 

15 

25 

64 

TOTAL 

16 

43 

39U3A) 

79 

16 

43 

71 

165 

Accepted  but  not  yet 
assigned  to  C.I.G. 

5 

— 

6 

— 

2 

— 

13 

— 

TOTAL 

i 

21 

— 

43 

45 

79 

18 

43 

% of  Authorized 

— 

49* 

57* 

— 

42* 

— 

51* 

— 

* Includes  Office  of  Director,  .Secretariat,  and  Chief  of  Operational  Services. 
’•Auth."  - Authorized  by  N.I.A.  Directive  No.  2 
"A"  - Personnel  assigned  by  A-2 
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It  may  be  seen  that  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Planning  Staff  has  been  given  priority,  since  effective  plan- 
ning is  considered  a necessary  prelude  to  accomplishment  of 
the  C.I.G.  mission.  Concentration  is  now  placed  on  manning 
the  Central  Reports  Staff.  The  need  for  filling  positions  in 
the  Administrative  Division  has  been  largely  alleviated  by 
the  part-time  use  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Services  Unit,  although  this  Division  will  require  re- 
inforcement when,  centralized  operations  are  undertaken. 

A development  of  great  importance  regarding  person- 
nel has  been  the  designation  of  specially  qualified  consult- 
ants to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence . An  outstanding 
scientist  vith  wide  intelligence  experience.  Dr.  H.  P. 
Robertson,  is  Senior  Scientific  Consultant  to  the  Director. 
Arrangements  are  well  advanced  for  the  designation  of^Mr . 
George  F.  Kennan,  recently  charge  d'Affaires  in  Moscow  and  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  with  a distinguished  career,  as  Spe- 
cial Consultant  to  the  Director,  particularly  on  D.S.S.R.  af- 
fairs . 

4.  ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  to 
date  have  been  characterized  principally  by  the  administrative 
details  of  organization,  the  consideration  of  urgent  problems, 
and  the  basic  planning  for  a sound  future  intelligence  program 
Basic  policies  and  procedures  regarding  the  organization  have 
been  established.  Urgent  problems  in  the  intelligence  field, 
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especially  as  regards  certain  vital  operations , have  been 
carefully  studied  and  appropriate  action  has  been  or  is  ready 
to  be  taken.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  long-range  intelligence  problems.  The  throes  of  ini- 
tial organization  and  planning  are,  therefore,  generally  past, 
and  the  time  for  initiation  of  centralized  intelligence  oper- 
ations has  now  been  reached. 

Coordination  of  Intelligence  Activities.  Beginning 
on. 12  February  2946,  four  days  after  the  activation  of  C.I.G., 
the  C.I.G.  has  been  receiving  numerous  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations for  studies  leading  to  the  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  intelligence  activities.  A number  of  other  studies 
of  this  type  have  been  initiated  by  C.I.G.  These  problems 
generally  fall  into  three  categories;  (a)  problems  for  which 
partial  but  inadequate  solutions  were  evolved  during  the  war; 
(b)  problems  which  existing  Governmental  machinery  was  unable 
to  solve  or  incapable  of  solving;  and  (c)  problems  which  re- 
quired new  solutions  in  the  light  of  the  post-hostilities  sit- 
uation . 

Some  of  these  problems , particularly  in  the  third 
category,  require  urgent  interim  solution.  Among  these  prob- 
lems for  which  interim  solutions  have  been  evolved  or  initi- 
ated are  the  liquidation  of  the  Strategic  Services  Unit,  the 
development  of  intelligence  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  scientific  intelligence.- 
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Problems  for  which  immediate  solutions  are  veil  ad- 
vanced include  the  following: 

a.  Provision  for  monitoring  press  and  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  of  foreign  powers. 

b.  Provision  for  coordinating  the  acquisition 

~ of  foreign  publications . 

c.  Coordination  of  collection  of  intelligence 
information. 

d.  Coordination  of  intelligence  research. 

e.  Essential  elements  of  information. 

f . Provision  for  collecting  foreign  intelligence 
information  by  clandestine  methods. 

g.  Intelligence  on  foreign  Industrial  establish- 
ment s . 

h.  Interim  study  of  the  collection  of  Intel- 
ligence information  in  China, 

i.  Central  Register  of  Intelligence  Information. 

Projects  which  are  in  various  stages  of  study  or 

planning  cover  the  following  additional  subjects: 

a.  Disposition  of  files  of  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey. 

b.  Censorship  planning. 

c.  Intelligence  terminology. 

d.  Resources  potential  program. 

e.  Application  of  sampling  techniques  to  intel- 
ligence. 

f . Survey  of  coverage  of  the  foreign  language 
press  in  the  United  States . 

g.  Intelligence  on  foreign  petroleum  develop- 
ment s . 

h.  Coordination  of  geographical  and  related  in- 
telligence . 
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i.  Disposition  of  the  Publications  Review  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  intelligence  Com- 
mittee . 

X ■ Survey  of  the  Joint  Intelligence  Study  Pub- 
lishing Board. 

k . Disposition  of  the  photographic  intelligence 
file  in  the  Department  of  State . 

l.  Coordinated  utilization  of  private  research 
in  the  social  sciences . 

m.  Index  of  U.S.  residents  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence potential. 

n.  Exploitation  of  American,  business  concerns 
with  connections  abroad  as  sources  of  foreign 
intelligence  information. 

£.  Planning  for  psychological  warfare . 

p.  Utilization  of  the  services  of  proposed 
minerals  attaches. 

One  of  the  functions  of  C.I.G.  which  has  assumed 
great  importance  is  the  support  of  adequate  budgets  for  Depart- 
mental intelligence.  Coordinated  representation  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress,  of  the  budgetary  requirements 
for  Intelligence  activities,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  guarding  against  arbitrary  depletion  of 
Intelligence  resources  at  the  expense  of  national  security. 

So  long  as  the  C.I.G.  is  dependent  upon  the  Departments  for 
budgetary  support,  however,  its  authority  to  speak  as  an  un-  ’ 
biased  guardian  of  the  national  security  will  be  suspect  and 
therefore  not'  wholly  effective. 

Production  of  national  Policy  Intelligence  . Pursu- 
ant to  N.I.A.  Directive  No.  2,  the  Central  Reports  Staff  con- 
centrated on  the  production  of  a factual  Daily  Summary,  the 
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the  first  issue  of  which  was  dated  23  February.  Although  this 
Summary  covered  operational  as  well  as  intelligence  matters 
and  involved  no  C.I.G.  interpretation,  it  has  served  to  keep 
the  C.I.G.  personnel  currently  advised  of  developments  and 
formed  a basis  for  consideration  of  future  intelligence  re- 
ports . 

Despite  the  undermanned  condition  of  the  Central  Re- 
ports Staff,  the  urgent  need  for  a Weekly  Summary  has  resulted 
in  the  decision  to  produce  the  first  issue- on  14  June.  Until 
adequately  staffed  in  all  geographic  areas,  however,  this  pub- 
lication will  concentrate  on  those  areas  for  which  qualified 
personnel  is  now  available.  The  concept  of  this  Weekly  Sum- 
mary is  that  it  should  concentrate  on  significant  trends  of 
events  supplementing  the  normal  intelligence  produced  by  the 
Departments.  Procedures  are  being  developed  to  ensure  that 
the  items  contained  therein  reflect  the  best  judgment  of  qual- 
ified personnel  in  C.I.G,  and  the  Departments. 

The  primary  function  of  C.I.G.  in  the  production  of 
Intelligence,  however,  will  be  the  preparation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  definitive  estimates  of  the  capabilities  and  intentions 
of  foreign  countries  as  they  affect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  necessity  of  assigning  the  best  quali- 
fied and  carefully  selected  personnel  to  this  vital  task  has 
delayed  its  initiation.  Solution  of  the  relationship  of  this 
C.I.G.  activity  to  the  Departments,  the  State-War-Navy  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  agencies 
concerned  with  the  national  security,  has  also  been  deferred 
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pending  the  procurement  of  adequate  personnel.  This  procure- 
ment has  now  been  given  priority,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Central  Reports  Staff  will  he  prepared  to  produce  national 
policy  intelligence  at  an  early  date . 

Ferformance  of  Centralized  Operational  Services . The 
operation  of  central  services  by  the  C.I.G.  has  been  considered 
to  be  a subject  requiring  careful  study  to  ensure  that  Depart- 
mental operations  are  not  impeded  or  unnecessarily  duplicated. 
The  urgent  need  for  central  direction  of  the  activities  and 
liquidation  of  the  strategic  Services  Unit  was  recognized  by 

I 

the  N.I.A.  and  en  arrangement  was  effected  whereby  this  Unit 
is  operated  by  the  War  Department  under  directives  from  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  This  arrangement  temporarily 
provided  C.I.G.  with  facilities  for  direct  collection  of  re- 
quired Information  but  is  admittedly  only  a stop-gap  measure. 

C.I.G.  planning  and  organization  has  now  progressed 
to  the  point  where  firm  recommendations  may  be  made  for  C.I.G 
operation  of  intelligence  services  which  can  be  more  efficient- 
ly accomplished  centrally . Among  those  operations  under  con- 
sideration as  C.I.G.  activities  are: 

a.  Monitoring  press  and  propaganda  broadcasts 
of  foreign  powers . 

b.  Collection  of  foreign  intelligence  Informa- 
tion by  clandestine  methods . 

c.  Production  of  static  intelligence  studies 
of  foreign  areas,  to  replace  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Intelligence  Studies ■(jAHISj. 
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d.  Establishment  of  a Central  Register  of  In- 
telligence Information. 

e.  Basic  research  and  analysis  of  intelligence 
subjects  of  common  interest  to  all  Depart- 
ments, such  as  economics,  geography,  sociol- 
ogy, biographical  data,  etc. 

In  the  consideration  of  performance  by  C.I.G.  of  cen- 
tral operations,  however,  the  administrative,  budgetary  and 
legal  difficulties  of  the  present  organization  have  presented 
real  problems . The  reduction  of  Departmental  funds  and  person- 
nel for  intelligence  activities  have  made  it  difficult  for  De-  ' 
partments,  despite  their  desire  to  cooperate,  to  furnish  the 
necessary  facilities  to  C.I.G.  The  inability  of  C.I.G.  to  re- 
cruit personnel  directly  from  civilian  life,  and  the  adminis- 
trative complications  of  procuring  personnel  from  the  Depart- 
ments, are  likely  to  jeopardize  effective  conduct  of  C.I.G. 
operations.  The  lack  of  enabling  legislation  making  the  C.I.G. 
a legal  entity  has  made  it  impossible  to  negotiate  contracts 
vhich  are  required  for  many  operations,  such  as  the  monitoring 
of  foreign  broadcasts . 

5.  CONCLUSIONS' 

a.  The  present  organizational  relationship  between 
the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group,  and  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  is  sound. 

b.  The  initial  organizational  and  planning  phase 
of  C.I.G.  activities  has  been  completed  and  the  operation  of 
centralized  intelligence  services  should  be  undertaken  by 
C.I.G.  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
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c . The  National  Intelligence  Authority  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Group  should  obtain^  enabling  legislation 
and  an  independent  budget  as  soon  as  possible,  either  as  part 
of  a new  national  defense  organisation  or  as  a separate  agency, 
in  order  that  (1)  urgently  needed  central  intelligence  oper- 
ations may  be  effectively  and  efficiently  conducted  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Group,  and  (2)  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  and  the  Cantral  intelligence  Group  will  have  the 
necessary  authority  and  standing  to  develop,  support,  co- 
ordinate and  direct  an  adequate  Federal  Intelligence  program 
for  the  national  security . 

SIDNEY  W.  SOUERS 

• Director 
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FILE. 

On  16  July  Er.  Clifford  act  Ur.  Huston  and  Ur.  Lay  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Croup,  in  :1a  office  and  discussed  with 
then  a proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Coso&nder  Elaey  was  also  present. 


The  basis  of  the  discussion  was  the.  Craft  bill  siiioh 
had  been  submitted  by  General  Vondenberg  to  Ur.  Clifford  for 
comment,  and  Ur.  Clifford's  memorandum  in  reply  of  12  July  1946. 

Ur.  Clifford  pointed  out  that  it  was^!he  President' s 
original  intention  that  a new  agency  met  be  created  and  he  re- 
marked that  it  appeared  that  the  proposed  bill  was  departing 
from  the  President's  intention  by  establishing  a separate  and 
oil  cable  government  agency,  Ur.  Clifford  also  remarked  that 
the  President  had  intended  that  his  letter  of  22  January  1946 
would  provide  a workable  plan  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group.  Hr.  Clifford  than  asked  if  experience  had  shown  that 
the  plan  outlined  in  the  President's  letter  was  not  workable. 

Ur.  Eustorr-and  Ur.  Lay  discussed  at  essae  length  the 
administrative  difficulties  which  the  Central  InteUlgsce 
Group  has  hed  due  to  its  being  a step-child  of  three  separate 
department*.  They  stated  that  experience  showed  that  enabling 
legislation  was  neoetsury  in  order  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group  could  operate  as  an  integrated  organisation.  They  also 
informed  Ur.  Clifford  that  experience  had  shown  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  should  become  an  operating  agency  with  a 
large  staff  of  Intelligence  experts. 

lfter  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  agreed'  by  *11  present 
that  the  original  concept  of  ths  Central  Intelligence  Group, 
should  now  be  altered)  experience  had  shown  that  it  would  be 
ineffective  if  it  rosined  only  a ashiH  planning  staff  and  that  it 
‘ suet  now  become  a legally  efetpiiahsd,  fairly  aiteable,  operating 
agency,  Ur.  Clifford  stated  tSat  be'  would  discuss  this  new  - 
cons  apt  4th  Admiral  Leahy  and  the  President* 

^‘  ■■-'■■  ■Thsre  followed  a detailed  examination  of  the  draft 
bill,  in  light  of  the  comments  and  criticlsas  made  In  Mr.  Clifford's 
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nonoran&m  of  12  J uly.  Ur.  fiuston  and  Ur.  Lay  agreed  tbat  all 
of  Ur.  Clifford' e points  were  well  taken  and  they  agreed  to 
rewrite  the  hill  incorporating  hi a suggestions. 

It  was  apparent  during  thjf InagtAy  part  of  the 
discussion  that  neither  Ur.  Huston  nor  Ur.  Lay  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  words  which  they  had  used  in  drafting  the  bill. 

Both  stated  that  large  parts  of  it  had  been  extracted  iron 
other  proposed  legislation  or  other  documents  relating  to 
Intelligence.  In  their  hasty  preparation  of  the  draft  in  this 
scissors.and'^aste  method,  they  had  failed  to  grasp  the  essential 
point  that  the  Rational  Intelligence  Authority  should  be  a plaining 
group  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  an  operating  group. 

Ur.  Clifford  pointed  out  to  them  the  'nsbable  opposition 
which  s proposed  bill  would  arouse  if  great  care  and  thought  were 
not  given  to  the  choice  of  words  used. 

Ur.  Huston  and  Ur.  Ley  will  prepare  a new  bill  and 
sent)  it  to  Ur.  Clifford  for  ament. 


GEORGE  K.  ELSET 
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NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY 


Minutes  of  Meeting  held  In  Hoorn  212 
Department  of  State  Building 
on  Wednesday,  17  July  1946,  at  10:30  a.m. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT 

Secretary  of  3tate  James  F.  Byrnes,  In  the  Chair 
Secretary  of  Mar  Robert  p.  PatterBon 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L.  Sullivan 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  Personal 
Representative  af  the  President 
Lt . General  Hoyt  Si : Vandenberg,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence 


ALSO.  PRESENT 


Dr.  William  L.  Langer,  Special  Assistant  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research  and  Intelligence 
Mr.  John  D-  Hlckersgn,  Department  of  State 
Colonel  Charles  V.  McCarthy,  USA 
Captain  Robert  L.  Donnlson,  USN 


SECRETARIAT 

Mr.  James  S.  Lay,  Jr. , Secretary,  National 
Intelligence  Authority 
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i.  REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  asked  General  Vandenberg  to  give  the 
members  a report  on  present  and  future  matters  concerning  the 
Central  Intelligence  Group. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  Invited  attention  to  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  "Progress  Report  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group"  by  Admiral  Souers , former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
General  Vandenberg  explained  that  at  the  present  time  9ach 
intelligence  agency  is  working  along  the  lines  of  primary 
interest  to  its  department.  It  is  his  belief  that  C.I.G.  should 
find  out  what  raw  material  received  by  one  department  is  of 
interest  to  the  others.  In  order  to  do  this,  C.I.G.  must  be 
In  a position  tc  see  and  screen  all  raw  material  received. 

For  example,  as  regards  a given  steal  plant,  State  is  studying" 
what  products  are  made  there  and  the  rate  of  production.  War 
Department,  however,  is  interested  in  the  construction  end 
Physical  details  of  the  plant,  the  railroads  serving  it,  and 
other  data  required  for  target  information.  State  Department, 
if  it  broadened  the  base  of  its  studies,  might  well  be  able 
to  furnish  at  least  part  of  that  type  of  economic  intelligence. 

It  is  the  Job  of  C. I.G.,  therefore,  to  find  out  the  needs  of  all 
the  departments  and  to  meet  them, . either  by' recommending  that 
one  department  expand  its  activities  or  by  performing  the  neces- 
sary research  in  C.I.G.  In  order  to  do  this,  an  adequate  and 
capable  staff  is  urgently  required  in  C-I.G.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  administratively  to  procure  the  necessary  personnel 
under  the  present  arrangement . General  Vandenberg  therefore 
ie9ls  that  he  must  have  his  own  funds  and  be  able  to  hire 
people.  This  means  that  C.I.G-  must  be  set  up  as  an  agency  by 
enabling  legislation. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  expressed  the  understanding  that  the 
N.I.A.  was  Intentionally  established  as  It  is  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  an  Independent  budget, 

SECRETARY  PATTER SOU  agreed,  and  explained  that  this  was 
designed  to  conceal,  for  security  reasons,  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  central  intelligence. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  tc 
explain  to  Congress  the  need  for  intelligence  funds  without 
jeopardizing  security. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  thought  that  such  considerations  should 
be  balanced  against  the  added  administrative  difficulties 
they  caused.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  important  thing 
■“S3  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  should  be  an  effective 
anti  efficient  organization. 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY'  said  that  it  was  always  understood  that 
C.I.G.  eventually  would  broaden  Its  scope.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  Departments  Initially  could  contribute  sufficient  funds 
and  personnel  to  get  it  Btarted.  He  is  about  convinced  that 
N.I.A.  should  new  attempt  to  get  ite  own  appropriations . These 
appropriations,  however,  should  be  small,  since  the  three 
departments  should  continue  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  necessary 
funds . 

SECRETARY  PATTERSON  thought  that  the  administrative  problems 
could  be  worked  out  "under  the  present,  arrangements . 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  believed  that  the  major  problem  was  tc 
find  a way  for  the  departments  tc  give  C.I.G.  the  money  it 
needed . 
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SECHETAHY  PATTER SOU  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  direct  Army  Intelligence,  to  furnlBh  the  necessary  funds 
to  C.l.Q.  and  then  let  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
pick  his  own  personnel  with  those  funds.  He' opposed  a separate, 
budget  because  he  does  not  want  to  expose  these  intelligence 
operations. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  agreed  that  we  could  not  afford  to  make 
such  disclosures  la  this  country, 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  pointed  out  that  each  personnel  action’ 
must  be  handled  at  present  by  100  people  In  each  department. 

This  means  that  knowledge  of  C.I.G.  personnel  la  exposed  to 
300  people  in  the  three  departments.  He  feels  that  handling 
personnel  actions  within  C.I.G  I itself  would  improve  security. 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY  agreed  that  It  was  undesirable  that  so  many 
people  lii  the  departments  should  have  knowledge  of  CI-G-  He 
felt  that  If-  eaoh  department  gave  C.I.G.  funds,  personnel  actions 
could  he  taken  by  C.I.G.  Itself  without  exposing  them. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  pointed  out  .that  this  would  still 
require'  defending  three  separate  appropriations  acts  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DR.  LARGER  agreed  that  the  funds  would  have,  to  be  defended 
before  the  Congress  in  any  case. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  recalled  that  members  of  Congress  had 
offersd  to  Include  the  State  Department  Intelligence  budget  under 
such  terms  as  "investigations  abroad"  or  as  an  added  amount 
In  any  other' budget  account.  He  felt  that  since  Congress  was 
apparently  willing  to  do  thlB,  the  funds  might  easily  be  hidden 
in  this  manner  within  departmental  budgets. 

DR.  LANCER  thought  that  Admiral  Leahy's  suggestion  would 
be  very  effective.  It  might  b6  possible  to  give  H.I.A.  an 
independent  budget  for  the  more  overt  activities,  and  hide 
other  funds  in- departmental  appropriations.  This  would  serve 
as  Ideal  cover  for  covert  activities.  Moreover,  he  believed 
that  an  independent  appropriation  for  C.I.G.  would  make  General 
Vandenberg  more  effective  in  supporting  departmental  Intelli- 
gence budge  te . 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY  felt  that  this  problem  must  be  approached 
very  carefully.  He  believed  that  no  one  was  better  qualified 
to  advise  N.I.A.  on  thl3  than  Secretary  Byrnes,  with  his 
Congressional  background.  Admiral  Leahy  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  him  to  make  it  clear  that  the  President  con- 
sidered, the  responsible  agency  In  the  present  arrangement  to 
be  the  N.I.A.  The  President  stated  that  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  is  not  responsible  further  than  to  carry 
out  the  directives  of  the  N.I.A.  Admiral  Leahy  said  there  were 
some  indications  that  the. Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
with  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  might  tend  to  assume 
greater  control  over  intelligence  activities  than  was  intended. 
Admiral  Leahy  reiterated  that  the  President  holds  the  Cabinet 
officers  on  N.I.A.  primarily  responsible  for  coordination  of 
intelligence  activities. 

SECKETARY  SULLIVAN  oompared  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  an  executive  vice  president  who  carries  out 
the  instructions  and  policies  of  the  N.I.A. 
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ADMIRAL  iEAKY  abated  that  with  regard  to  a Bill  to  obtam 
an  independent  budget  and  status  for  II.  I.  A.,  the  President 
considers  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  present  such  a bill 
before  the  present  Congress.  The  President  feels  that  there  is 
not  enough  time  for  the  N.I.A.  to  give  this  Question  sufficient 
study.  The  president  feels,  however,  that  a bill  might  be 
drafted  and  be  under  study  by  the  II. I. A.  with  a view  to  the 
possibility  of  presenting  it  to  the  next  Congress.  Admiral 
Leahy  stated  that  in  the  meantime  he  felt  that  General  Vande.nberg 
should  be  given,  so  far  as  practicable,  ail  the  assistance  that 
he  requires. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  pointed  out  that  C.I.G.  is  not  an  ager.cy 
authorized  to  disburse  funds.  Therefore,  even  with  funds  from 
the  departments,  it  would  require  disbursing  and  authenticating 
officers  In  all  three  departments , plus  the  necessary  accounting 
organization  In  0.1.3.  He  felt  that  this  was  requiring  four 
fiscal  operations  where  one  should  suffice. 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY  suggested,  and  SECRETARY  BYRKES  agreed, 
that  this  might  be  taken  care  of  by  the  wording  of  an  appropria- 
tions act. 

DR.  LAHGER  questioned  this  possibility  unless  C.I.G.  va3 
given  status  as  a disbursing  agency. 

SECHETARY  BYRNES  thought  this  status  could  be  given  the 
agency  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of  the  Emergency 
Powers  Act. 

GENERAL  VAIIDEIIBERO  said  that  he  understood  that  this 
solution  was  decided  against  because  it  might  Indicate  that 
N.I.A.  was  a temporary  expedient  which  would  terminate  with 
the  end  of  the  President's  var  powers. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  was  sure  that  it  could  be  done  by  the 
President  under  his  reorganization  authority  and  without 
reference  to  the  Emergency  powers  Act.  Secretary  Byrnes  under 
took  to  talk  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this  matter  and 
report  back  to  the  N.I.A. 

ADMIRAL  LEAHY  was  convinced  that  C.I.G.  must  have  fund3 
for  which  it  does  not  have  to  account  in  detail. 

DH.  LARGER  questioned  whether  General  Vandenberg  was  not 
more  concerned  over  the  cumbersome  arrangement  for  handling 
personnel  actions  in  all  three  departments. 

. GENERAL  VANDENBERG  stressed  the  fact  chat  without  money 
there  could  be  no  personnel  actions.  For  example,  he  noted 
that  the  State  Department  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  personnel  required  for  C.I.G.  General  Vandenberg  agreed, 
however,  that  personnel  actions  were  extremely  difficult  under 
present  arrangements.  For  example,  it  takes  an  average  of 
six  weeks  to  obtain  security  clearance  from  the  Departments, 
and  he  does  net  feel  that  he  should  employ  anyone  without  such 
clearance.  General  Vandenberg  stressed  the  fact  that  his 
greatest  Interest  vas  in  getting  C.I.G.  into  operation  by  what- 
ever means  possible.  He  felt  that  time  was  of  the  essence 
during  this  critical  period. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  believed  that  „he  only  way  at  present  to 
avoid  the  administrative  difficulties  was  to  arrange  to  have 
each  department  transfer  the  necessary  funds  to  C.I.G. 
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GENERAL  VANDENBERG  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
funds  from  the  Departments.  For  example,  although  the  State 
Department  requested  about  $330,000  for  only  $170,000 

is  being  made  available.  While  he  appreciated  the  need  of  the 
State  Department  for  the  other  funds,  this  case  exemplified  the 
fact  that  C-I.G.  could  never  be  certain  of  receiving  the  funds 
which  it  requested  and  defended  unless  they  vere  appropriated 
directly  to  c.I.G. 

DR.  .LARGER  believed  that  this  situation  would  not  recur 
in  thB  future,  but  he  did  agree  chat  State's  contribution  to 
C.I.G.  was  not  adequate.  He  did  not  see,  however,  how  this 
could  be  increased  except  through  a deficiency  bill. 

SECRETARY  SU1LIVAN  ashed  why  additional  finals  might  not 
be  secured  f r cm  the  president's  emergency  fund. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  stated  than  total  funds  available  to 
C.I.G.  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  were  $12,000,000,  which  left 
a shortage  tor  affective  operations  of  $10,000,000.  He  asked 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  permission  co  spend 
available  funds  at  an  accelerated  rate  in  anticipation  of  the 
submission  of  the  deficiency  bill. 

SECRETARY  BYRNES  thought  that  such  permission  could  not 
be  obtained,  He  noted  that  what  General  Vandenberg  had 
stated  was  that  C.I.G.  had  $12,000,000  and  wanted  $22,000,000. 

Dr.LANGER  questioned  whether  any  mechanism  was  to  be 
available  for  reviewing  this  proposed  budget. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  stated  that  he  had  the  details  available. 
He  noted,  however,  that  comprehensive  review  meant  that  this 
information  must  be  widely  disclosed  to  personnel  in  three 
departments . 

SECRETARY  SULLIVAN  felt  that  sinee  the  President's  remarks 
indicated  that  he  held  N.I.A-  responsible,  they  must  know 
the  details  regarding  any  C-I.C-.  budget  request. 

At  Secretary  Byrnes'  request,  GENERAL  VANDENBERG  then 
made  a brief  report  on  C.I.G.  activities.  He  noted  that  C.I.G. 
was  taking  over  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service  and  all 
clandestine  foreign  Intelligence  activities.  In  addition, 
however.  C.I.G.  is  receiving  dally  requests  to  take  over 
functions  now  being  done  by  various  State,  War  and  Navy  Com- 
mittees. Cne  example  is  the  suggestion  that  C.I.G.  centralize 
the  handling  of  codes  and  ciphers  to  improve  their  security. 
Another  example  lb  the  concern  of  the  War  Department  about  ex- 
change of  lnfonsatlon  with  the  British.  The  3tate~War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  has  a subcommittee  covering  this  exchange, 
but  it  handles  only  about  20  or  30  percent  of  the  information 
actually  exchanged . This  subcommittee  confines  itself  purely 
to  secret  matters,  whereas  the  Army  Air  Forces  believe  that 
a central  clearing  house  should  be  established  where  the  bar- 
gaining value  of  this  information  may  also  be  taken  Into  account. 

DR.  LARGER  pointed  out  that  the  SWNCC  subcommittee  deals 
only  with  technical  military  information.  He  feels,  however, 
that  the  problem  also  involves  such  matters  as  the  transfer 
of  non-military  information  and  the  declassification  of  material. 
Unless  these  matters  are  centralized,  each  department  will 
continue,  as  at  present,  going  Its  own  way. 
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GENERAL  VANDENBERG  reported  that  ha  haa  already  set  up  an 
Office  of  Special  Operations.  He  has  also  established  an  Inter- 
departmental Coordinating  and  Planning  Staff,  but  only  on  a 
Bksleton  basis  because  of  his  need  for  additional  personnel. 

SECRETARY  PATTERSON  felt  that  all  of  General  Vandenberg's 
present  problems  should  be  solved  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
can  obtain  help  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  Btated  his  problems,  briefly,  were 
that  he  needed  money,  the  authority  to  spend  it,  and  the 
authority  to  hire  and  fire. 

• SECRETARY  BYRNES  felt  there  were  really  two  problems: 

First,  to  find  ways  to  handle  the  money  now  available,  and  second,- 
to  get  whatever  additional  funds  are  required.  Ha  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  additional  funds  fifteen  days  after 
the  fiscal  year  had  begun.  He  questioned  whether  present  funds 
should  not  be  sufficient  since  the  understanding  vas  that  C.I.G. 
was  primarily  continuing  functions  which  have  hsen  previously 
performed . 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  explained  that  C.I.G.  was  now  under- 
taking certain  new  functions  and  also  expanding  some  existing 
ones.  In  answer  to  questions.  General  Vandenberg  stated  that 
Re  proposed  to  have  about  1900  people  in  secret  Intelligence 
and  a total  of  something  leas  than  3000  in  C.I.G.  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

DR.  BANGER  stated  that  he  agreed  with  almost  everything 
that  General  Vandenberg  had  said,  but  that  he  was  Impressed  with 
the  imposing  size  of  the  proposed  organisation.  He  thought 
there  should  be  a definite  review  of  the  program  before  a 
request  for  an  additional  $10,000,000  Is  approved. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  pointed  out  that  there  la  a clear  need 
for  additional  appropriations  for  Intelligence  in  view  of 
changing  conditions.  During  the  war  there  were  American  forces 
all  over  the  world  who  were  procuring  information  and  intelli- 
gence in  connection  with  military  operations.  These  operations 
were  not  considered  as  intelligence  activities,  however,  and 
the  funds  required  for  them  were  not  charged  to  intelligence. 

These  operations  are  nov  shrinking  rapidly.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  intelligence  agents  all  over  the  world  to 
gat  the  same  Information  which  during  the  war  was  handed  to 
intelligence  agencies  on  a silver  platter. 

SECRETARY  PATTERSON  agreed  with  this  statement.  He  noted 
that  in  each  theater  of  operations  G-2  activities  were  merely 
a part  of  the  Army's  operations  and  were  not  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Intelligence  organisation  directed  from  Washington. 

GENERAL  VANDENBERG  then  discussed  briefly  his  proposed 
organization  chart  for  the  central  Intelligence  Group.  He  noted 
that  there  would  be  an  'interdepartmental  Coordinating  and 
Planning  Staff  to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  all  intelligence 
activities  related  to  the  national  security.  There  would  then 
be  four  bffices  to  conduct  C.I.G.  operations,  namely,  Special 
Operations,  Collection,  Research  and  Evaluation,  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 
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After  further  discussion, 

THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY: 

a.  Noted  General  Vendenberg'o  report  on  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group. 

b.  Noted  that  the  secretary  of  State  would  discuss  with 
~ the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  solution  of  the  problems 

mentioned  by  General  Vandenberg,  and  would  report  back 
to  the  Authority. 

. c.  Noted  the  organisation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
~ Group  which  General  Vandenberg  vas  planning  to  put  into 
effect. 
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14.  Clifford  to  Leahy,  18  July  1946 
(Typed  copy) 


TOP  SECRET 
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FT 

THE  "WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July  18,  1946 


13y  dear  Admiral  Leahy: 

The  President  has  directed  me  to  assemble  for  him  certain  facte 
and  information  regarding  the  Soviet  Union.  He  hag  directed  me  to 
obtain  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  estimates  of  the  present 
and  future  foreign  and  military  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I am 
therefore  writing  to  request  that  the  National  Intelligence  Authority 
instruct  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  prepare  such  estimates 
for  submission  to  the  President  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

It  is  also  desired  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  prepare 
a statement  of  conclusions  drama  from  the  monitoring  of  Soviet  broad- 
casts, with  special  attention  devoted  to  the  descriptions  of  Soviet 
and  American  foreign  policies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  hopes  that  this  information  will  be 
in  his  hands  before  the  convening  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris 
on  29  July  1946,  it  is  desired  that  the  reports  I have  requested  be 
delivered  to  me  prior  to  that  date. 


Very  truly  yours. 


/s/  dark  J£.  Clifford 

CLARE  M.  CLIFFORD 
Special  Counsel  t o the  Pres  id  ait 


Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  USN 
The  National  Intelligence  Authority 
Washington,  D.C. 
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To:  Director  of  Central  Intelligence: 

Please  comply  as  a matter  of  priority. 


19  July  1 91*6 


to  *U  koe 


Q CIA  bts  si  eb)ee8u  la  dMltss 
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/s/  W3 'Ilian  L.  Leahy 
Chief  of  Staff 
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Foreign  and  Military  Policy,”  23  July  1946 


Preceding  page  blank 
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COPY  NO. 


central  intelligence  group 

SOVIET  F0RE16N  AH 0 HILI TART  POLICV 


SUMMARY 

1.  The  Soviet  Government  anticipates  an  inevitable  conflict  with  the  cap- 
italist world.  It  therefore  seeks  to  increase  its  relative  power  by  building 
up  its  own  strength  and  undermining  that  of  its  assumed  antagonists. 

2.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  avoid  such  a conflict  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  must  therefore  avoid  provoking  a strong  reaction  by  a com- 
bination of  major  powers. 

3.  In  any  matter  deemed  essential  to  its  security,  Soviet  policy  will  prove 
adamant.  'In  other  matters  it  will  prove  grasping  and  opportunistic,  but  flexible 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  resistance  encountered. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  will  insist  on  exclusive  domination  of  Europe  east  of 

the  general  line  Stettin-Trieste.  1 

5.  The  Soviet  Union  will  endeavor  to  extend  its  predominant  Influence  to 
include  all  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

6.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  regional  blocs  from  which  it  is  excluded  and  to  influence  national 
policy  through  the  political  activities  of  local  Communists. 

7.  The  Soviet  Union  desires  to  include  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  in  its 
security  zone  through  the  establishment  of  "friendlyn  governments  in  those 
countries.  Local  factors  are  favorable  toward  its  designs,  but  the  danger  of 
provoking  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  combination  is  a deterrent  to 
overt  action. 

8.  The  basic  Soviet  objective  in  the  Par  East  is  to  prevent  the  use  of 
China,  Korea,  or  Japan  as  bases  of  attack  on  the  Soviet  Par  East  by  gaining  in 
each  of  those  countries  an  influence  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

9.  The  basic  Soviet  military  policy  is  to  maintain  armed  forces  capable  of 
assuring  its  security  and  supporting  Its  foreign  policy  against  any  possible 
hostile  combination.  On  the  completion  of  planned  demobilization  these  forces 
will  still  number  4.500,000  men. 

10.  For  the  time  being  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  large 
masses  of  ground  troops.  They  have  been  impressed  by  Anglo-American  strategic 
air  power,  however,  and  will  seek  to  develop  fighter  defense  and  long  range 
bomber  forces. 


ORE  1 

23  July  I94e 
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ENCLOSURE  "A" 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 


THE -BASIS— OF  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.  Soviet  foreign  policy  i3  determined,  not  by  the  interests  or  aspira- 
tions of  the  Russian  people,  but  by  the  prejudices  and  calculations  of  the 
inner  directorate  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the 
shrewdness,  tactical  cunning,  and  long-range  forethought  of  this  controlling 
group  should  not  be  minimized,  its  isolation  within  the  Kremlin,  ignorance  of 
the  outside  world,  and  Marxist  dogmatism  have  significant  influence  on  its  ap- 
proach to  problems  in  foreign  relations. 

2.  The  ultimate  objective  of  Soviet  policy  may  be  world  domination. 

Such  a condition  is  contemplated  as  inevitable  in  Communist  doctrine,  albeit 
as  a result  of  the  sel f— destructive  tendencies  of  capitalism,  which  Communist' 
effort  can  only  accelerate.  In  view,  however,  of  such  actual  circumstances  as 
the  marked  indisposition  of  democratic  nations  to  adopt  the  Communist  faith 
and  the  greatly  inferior  war  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  relation  to  them, 
that  goal  must  be  regarded  by  the  most  sanguine  Communist  as  one  remote  and 
largely  theoretical.  While  acknowledging  no  limit  to  the  eventual  power  and 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  more  practically  con- 
cerned with  the  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  actual  circumstances. 

3.  For  the  present  and  the  indefinite  future  the  fundamental  thesis  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  is  the  related  proposition  that  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  Communist  and  capitalist  states  is  in  the  long  run  impossible.  Consequent- 
ly the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  considered  imperiled  so  long  as  it  remains  within  an 
antagonistic  "capitalist  encirclement."*  This  concept,  absurd  in  relation  to 
so  vast  a country  with  such  wealth  of  human  and  material  resources  and  no 
powerful  or  aggressive,  neighbors,  is  not  subject  to  rational  disproof  precise- 
ly because  it  is  not  the  result  of  objective  analysis.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in 
a haunting  sense  of  internal  and  external  insecurity  inherited  from  the  Rus- 
sian past,  is  required  by  compelling  internal  necessity  as  a justification  for 
the  burdensome  character  of  the  Soviet  police  state  and  derives  its  authority 
from  the  doctrine  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  this  concept  of  ultimate  inevitable  conflict,  it  is 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

a.  To  build  up  the  power  of  the  Soviet  state;  to  assure  its  inter- 
nal stability  through  the  isolation  of  its  citizens  from  foreign  influ- 
ences and  through  the  maintenance  of  strict  police  controls;  to  maintain 
armed  forces  stronger  than  those  of  any  potential  combination  of  foreign 
powers;  and  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  a powerful  and  self-suffi- 
cient economy. 

b.  To  seize  every  opportunity  to  expand  the  area  of  direct  or  in- 
direct Soviet  control  In  order  to  provide  additional  protection  for  the 
vital  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


* In  this  context  socialism  (as  distinguished  from  communism!  is  considered 
as  antagonistic  as  capitalism. 
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£.  To  prevent  an/  combination  of  foreign  powers  potentially  inimical 
to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Insistence  upon  Soviet  participation,  with  veto 
power,  in  any  international  section  affecting  Soviet  interests,  by  dis- 
couraging through  intimidation  the  formation  of  regional  blocs  exclusive 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  by  exploiting  every  opportunity  to  foment  diversionary 
antagonisms  among  foreign  powers. 

d.  To  undermine  the  unity  and  strength  of  particular  foreign  states 
by  discrediting  their  leadership,  fomenting  domestic  discord,  promoting 
• domestic  agitations  conducive  to  a reduction  of  their  military  and  economic 
strength  and  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  policies  favorable  to  Soviet  pur- 
poses, and  inciting  colonial  unrest. 

5.  Although  these  general  policies  are  premised  upon  a conviction  of  latent 
and  Inevitable  conflict  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  capitalist  world,  they  also 
assume  a postponement  of  overt  conflict  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  doctrine 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  does  not  forbid,  but  rather  encourages,  expedient  compromise 

or  collaboration  with  infidels  for  the  accomplishment  of  ultimate  Communist  pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  Union  has  followed  such  a course  in  the  past  and  has  need  to 
do  so  still,  for  time  is  required  both  to  build  up  Its  own  strength  and  to  weaken 
and  divide  its  assumed  antagonists.  In  such  postponement,  time  is  calculably  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union,  since  natural  population  growth  and  projected  eco- 
nomic development  should  result  in  a gradual  increase  in  its  relative  strength. 

It  is  manifestly  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  avoid  an  overt  test  of  strength  at 
least  until,  by  this  process,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  more  powerful  than  any 
possible  combination  of  opponents.  No  date  can  be  set  for  the  fulfillment  of 
that  condition.  The  Soviet  Union  must  therefore  seek  to  avoid  a major  open  con- 
flict for  an  indefinite  period. 

6.  The  basis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  consequently  a synthesis  between 
anticipation  of  and  preparation  for  an  ultimate  inevitable  conflict  on  the  one 
hand  and  need  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  such  a conflict  on  the  other. 

In  any  matter  conceived  to  be  essential  to  the  present  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  the  Soviet  veto  power  in.  international  councils,  Soviet  policy 
will  prove  adamant.  In  other  matters  Soviet  policy  will  prove  grasping,  but 
opportunistic  and  flexible  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  resis- 
tance encountered,  it  being  conceived  more  important  to  avoid  provoking  a hos- 
tile combination  of  major  powers  than  to  score  an  immediate,  but  limited,  gain. 
But  in  any  case  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  forced  to  yield  on  this  account, 
as  in  Iran,  it  may  be  expected  to  persist  in  pursuit  of  the  same  end  by  subtler 
neans. 


SOVIET  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 

7.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards  effective  control  of 
Europe  east  of  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  Seas  and  of  the  general  line  Stettin- 
Trieste  as  essential  to  its  present  security.  Consequently  it  will  tolerate 
no  rival  influence  in  that  region  and  will  insist  on  the  maintenance  there  of 
"friendly"  governments  - that  is,  governments  realistically  disposed  to  accept 
the  fact  of  exclusive  Soviet  domination.  That  condition  being  met,  the  U.S.S.R. 
does  not  insist  upon  a uniform  pattern  of  political  and  economic  organization. 
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but  adjusts  its  policy  in  accordance  with  the  local  situation.  The  immediate 
Soviet  objective  is  effective  control,  although  the  ultimate  objective  may 
well  be  universal  sovietization.  ' 

8.  In  some  cases  no  Soviet  coercion  is  required  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end.  In  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  the  Soviet  Union  finds  genuinely  sym- 
pathetic governments  themselves  well  able  to  cope  witb  the  local  opposition. 

In  Czechoslovakia  also,  although  the  government  is  democratic  rather  than 
authoritarian  in  pattern,  no  interference  is  required,  since  the  Communists 
and  related  parties  constitute  a majority  and  the  nOh-Communist  leaders  are 
"friendly. " Even  in  Finland  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  display  modera- 
tion, Finnish  leaders  having  become  convinced  that  a "friendly"  attitude  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  nation.  In  these  countries  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  to  insure  its  continued  predominance  by  the  creation  of  strong  bonds  of 
economic  and  military  collaboration,  but  does  not  have  to-  resort  to  coercion 
other  than  that  implicit  in  the  circumstances. 

9.  In  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  encounters 
stubborn  and  widespread  opposition.  The  "friendly"  governments  installed  in  those 
countries  are  notoriously  unrepresentative,  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  nevertheless 
determined  to  maintain  them,  since  no  truly  representative  government  could  be 
considered  reliable  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  In  deference  to  Western 
objections,  elections  may  eventually  be  held  and  some  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  governments  may  be  permitted,  but  only  after  violent  intimidation, 
thoroughgoing  purges,  electoral  chicanery,  and  similar  measures  have  injured 

the  "friendly"  character  of  the  resulting  regime.  Continued  political  control 
of  the  countries  in  question  will  be  reinforced  by  measures  insuring  effective 
Soviet  control  of  their  armed  forces  and  their  economies. 

10.  The  elected  government  of  Hungary  was  both  representative  and  willing 
to  be  "friendly, " but  the  Soviet  Union  has  apparently  remained  unconvinced  of 
its  reliability  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Accordingly 
coercion  has  been  applied  to  render  it  unrepresentati vely  subject  to  Communist 
control  in  the  same  degree  and  manner  as  are  the  governments  of  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria.  The  end  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  policy  pursued  in  those  coun- 
tries - the  secure  establishment  of  a reliably,  "friendly"  regime,  however  un- 
representative, coupled  with  Soviet  control  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 


SOVIET  POLICY  IN  AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY 

11.  Soviet  policy  in  Austria  is  similar  to  that  in  Hungary,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  quadripartite  occupation.  Having  accepted  an  elected  Austrian 
government  and  unable  to  reconstruct  it  at  will,  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking, 
by  unilateral  deportations  and  sequestrations  in  its  own  zone  and  by  demands 
for  similar  action  in  others,  to  gain,  at  least,  economic  domination  of  the 
country  as  a whole  and  to  create,  at  most,  a situation  favorable  toward  a pre- 
dominant Soviet  political  influence  as  well,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  con- 
trol. The  Soviet  Union  will  prevent  a final  settlement,  however,  until  it  is 
ready  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Hungary  and  Rumania  as  well  as  Austria. 
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12-  The  Soviet  Union  hitherto  has  been  content  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
solidation of  its  position  in  eastern  Germany  free  of  quadripartite  inter- 
ference. Now,  rejecting  both  federalization  and  the  separation  of  the  Ruhr 
and  Rhineland,  it  appears  as  the  champion  of  German  unification  in  opposition 
to  the  "imperalistic"  schemes  of  the  Western  powers.  A German  administration 
strongly  centralized  in  Berlin  would  be  more  susceptible  than  'any  other  to 
Soviet  pressure,  and  the  most  convenient  means  of  extending  Soviet  influence 
to  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  initial  Soviet  objective  is  pre- 
sumably such  a centralized  "anti— Fascist"  republic  with  a coalition  government 
of  the  eastern  European  type,  but  actually  under  strong  Communist  influence 
and  bound  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  ties  of  political  and  economic  dependency. 

SOVIET  POLICY  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

13.  For  a time  it  appeared  that  the  Communist  Party  in  France  might  prove 
able  to  gain  control  of  that  country  by  democratic  political  processes  and 
Soviet  policy  was  shaped  to  support  that  endeavor.  The  Communists  recent  e- 
lectoral  reverses,  however,  appear  to  have  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  sacrifice 

a fading  hope  of  winning  Prance  to  a livelier  prospect  of  gaining  Germany. 

The  French  Communists  remain  a strong  political  factor  nevertheless,  and  exer- 
cise disproportionate  influence  through  their  control  of  organized  labor.  That 
influence  will  be  used  to  shape  French  policy  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  Soviet 
purposes,  and  to  prepare  for  an  eventual  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  gain  control 
of  France  by  political  means.  A resort  to  force  is  unlikely  in  view  of , the 
danger  of  provoking  a major  international  conflict. 

14.  In  Italy  also  the  Communist  Party  is  seeking  major  influence,  if  sot 
control,  by  political  means,  with  a resort  to  force  unlikely  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  Party  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  played  their  cards  well  to 
divert  Italian  resentment  at  the  proposed  peace  terns  from  themselves  toward 
the  Western  Powers. 

15.  The  Soviet  Union  misses  no  opportunity  to  raise  the  Spanish  issue  as 
a means  of  embarrassing  and  dividing  the  Western  Powers.  Any  change  in  Spain 
might  afford  it  an  opportunity  for  penetration.  Even  its  goading  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  into  expressions  of  distaste  for  Franco  appear  to  have  afforded  it 
an  opportunity  to  approach  him. 

16.  For  the  rest,  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a Western  Bloc,  including  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  or  a Scandinavian 
Bloc,  in  accordance  with  its  general  policy.  As  opportunity  offers,  it  will 
seek  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  Communist  influence  in  Scandinavia  and  the 
Low  Countries,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  interests  or  at  the 
risk  of  provoking  a strong  reaction. 

SOVIET  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

17.  The  Middle  East  offers  a tempting  field  for  Soviet  expansion  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  remoteness  from  other  major  powers, 
the  weakness  and  instability  of  indigenous  governments  (except  Turkey,  and  the 
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many  local  antagonisms  and  minority  discontents.  It  Is,  moreover,  an  area  of 
Soviet  strategic  interest  even  greater  than  that  of  eastern  Europe,  in  view” 
of  the  general  shift  of  Soviet  industry  away  from  the  European  Frontier,  but 
still  within  range  of  air  attack  from  the  south,  and  of  the  vital  importance 
of  Baku  oil  in  the  Soviet  economy.  It  is  in  the  Middle  East,  however,  that 
Soviet  interest  comes  into  collision  with  the  established  interest  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  there  is  consequently  the  greatest  danger  of  precipitating  a 
major  conflict.  Soviet  policy  in  the  area  must  therefore  be  pursued  with  due 
caution  and  flexibility. 

10.  Given  the  opportunity,  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  expected  to  seek  the 
following  objectives: 

a.  At  least  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Greece,  and  at 
most  the  incorporation  of  that  country  in  the  Soviet  sphere  through  the 
establishment  of  a "friendly"  government. 

b.  At  least  the  political  and  military  isolation  of  Turkey  and  the 
imposition  of  a new  regime  of  the  Straits  more  favorable  .to  Soviet  in- 
terests: at  mosrt  the  incorporation  of  that  country  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
through  the  establishment  there  of  a "friendly"  government. 

e.  At  least  implementation  of  the  recent  settlement  with  Iran, 
which  assures  the  Soviet  a continued  indirect  control  in  Azerbaijan  and 
an  opportunity  to  .develop  any  oil  resources  in  northern  Iran;  at  c&ost, 
incorporation  of  that  country  in  the  Soviet  sphere  through  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a "friendly”  government.  ^ . 

Soviet  policy  in  pursuit  of  these  objectives  will  be  opportunistic,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  local  situation,  but  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  probable  reactions  of  the  major  powers. 

19.  Soviet  interest  in  the  Arab  states  is  still  directed  rather  toward 
exploiting  them  as  a means  of  undermining  the  British  position  in  the  Middle 
East  than  as  objectives  in  themselves.  Their  principal  asset,,  the  oil  of" 

Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia,  would  be  economically  inaccessible,  although  its  denial 
to  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  of  important 
consequence.  But,  by  fomenting  local  demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops,  the  Soviet  Union  can  hope  to  deny  effective  British  support  to  Turkey 
and  Iran.  To  this  end  the  Soviet  Union  will  exploit  anti-British  sentiment 
among  the  Arabs,  and  particularly  the  vexing  Palestine  issue. 

20.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  no  disposition  to  intrude  into  the  in- 
volved Indian  situation,  possibly  finding  it  as  yet  impossible  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  course  in  that  regard.  It  also  shows  so  present  aggres- 
sive intentions  toward  Afghanistan,  although  the  establishment  of  a "friendly” 
government  there  would  seem  a logical,  albeit  low  priority,  objective. 


SOVIET  POLICY  IM  THE  FAR  EAST 

21.  The  basic  Soviet  objective  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  is  to  prevent 
their  becoming  potential  bases  of  attack  on  the  Soviet  Far  East.  This  requires 
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that  the  U.S.S.R.  exert  with  respect  to  each  an  influence  at  least  equal  to 
(and  preferably  greater  than ) that  of  any  other  power.  Since  in  this  region 
Soviet  policy  encounters  that  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  pursued  with 
due  circumspection. 

22.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  hope  to  establish  a predominant  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  of  China,  at  least  for  a long  time  to  come,  it  could 
accomplish  its  basic  objective  through  either  the  formation  of  a coalition 
government,  with  the  Chinese  Communist  Party*  as  a major  participant,  or  a 
division  of  the  country,  with  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  exclusive  control 
of  those  areas  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  should  logically 
prefer  the  former  solution  as  at  once  involving  less  danger  of  a collision  with 
the  United  States  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  subsequent  expansion  of  Soviet 
influence  throughout  China  through  political  penetration  by  the  Communist  Party, 
and  the  course  of  its  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government  would  seem  to  con- 
firm than  preference.  The  U.S.S.R.,  however,  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  actual  political  and  military  independence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  unless 
assured  of  their  effective  participation  in  the  proposed  coalition.  If,  there- 
fore, efforts  to  establish  such  a coalition  were  to  fail  and  unrestricted  civil 
war  were  to  ensue,  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  support  the  Chinese  Commun- 
ists in  their  efforts  to  consolidate  their  effective  control  over  Manchuria  and 
North  China. 

23.  In  Korea  the  Soviets  have  shown  that  they  will  consent  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  country  only  if  assured  of  a "friendly"  government.  In  default  of 
unification  on  such  terms,  they  are  content  to  consolidate  their  control  in  the 
north  and  to  bide  their  time,  trusting  that  an  eventual  American  withdrawal 
will  permit  them  to  extend  their  predominant  influence  over  the  whole-  country. 

24.  The  Soviets  have  been  extremely  critical  of  American  administration  in 
Japan,  which  has  afforded  them  no  opportunity  to  establish  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence they  desire.  Regardless  of  the  prevailing  influence,  they  probably  desire 
to  see  Japan  politically  and  militarily  impotent.  The  greater  Japan’s  political 
disorganization,  the  greater  would  be  their  opportunity  to  establish  an  equal 
and  eventually  predominant  influence  there. 

SOVIET  POLICY  ELSEWHERE 

25.  Soviet  policy  in  other  areas  will  follow  the  general  lines  set  forth 
in  paragraph  3,  seeking  to  undermine  the  unity  and  strength  of  national  states, 
to  foment  colonial  unrest,  to  stir  up  diversionary  antagonisms  between  states, 


* Despite  a widespread  impression  to  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
genuine  Communists,  differing  from  other  foreign  Communist  Parties  only  in 
a certain  local  self-sufficiency  derived  from  territorial  control  and  the 
possession  of  an  army,  in  consequence  of  which  they  exhibit  unusual  initia- 
tive and  independence.  In  all  essentials-  they  are  an  unusually  effective 
instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
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and  to  disrupt  any  system  of  international  cooperation  from  which  the  U.S.S.R; 
is  excluded.  Activity  along  these  lines  is  constant,  though  often  inconspicu- 
ous. Its  importance  to  the  Soviet  Union  derives  not  from  any  prospect  of- direct 
gain,  but  from  its  effect  in  enhancing  the  relative  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
diminishing  that  of  potential  antagonists* 

26.  Because  of  their  position  in  world  affairs,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  will  be  the  primary  targets  of  such  Soviet  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  domestic  agitations,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  distract  and  weaken  them 
by  attacks  upon  their  interests  in  areas  of  special  concern  to  them.  In  Latin 
America,  in  particular,.  Soviet  and  Communist  influence  will  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  destroy  the  influence  of  'the  United  States  and  to  create  antagonisms 
disruptive  to  the  Pan  American  system. 
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ENCLOSURE  "B" 
SOVIET  MILITARY  POLICY 


1.  Soviet  military  policy  derives  from  that  preoccupation  with  security 
which  is  the  basis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy-  (See  Enclosure  "A",  paragraphs  3 
and  4a.  ) On  the  premise  that  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  Communist  and  capi- 
talist states  is  in  the  long  run  impossible,  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  con- 
stant peril' so  long  as  it  remains  within  a "capitalist  encirclement,1’  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  armed  forces  capable  of  assuring  its 
security  and  supporting  its  foreign  policy  against  any  possible  combination  of 
foreign  powers.  The  result  is  an  army  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  (except 
the  Chinese ) . 

2.  Even  the  populous  Soviet  Union,  however,  cannot  afford  an  unlimited 
diversion  of  manpower  from  productive  civil  pursuits,  especially  in  view  of 
manpower  requirements  for  reconstruction  and  for  the  new  Five  Year  Plan.  Con- 
sequently it  has  had  to  adopt  a demobilization  program  which  is  a compromise 
between  the  supposed  requirements  of  security  and  those  of  the  economy.  By 
September  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  will  -have  been  reduced  from  12,300,000 
to  4,500.000  men.”*  Further  reduction  is  unlikely. 

3.  The  probable  geographical  distribution  of  the  total  strength  indicated 
will  be  1,100,000  in  occupied  Europe,  650,000  in  the  Far  East,  and  2,730,000  in 
the  remainder  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  composition  will  be  3,200,000  ( 71#)  in  the 
ground  forces  and  rear  services,  500.000  (11#)  la  the  air  forces,  300,000  (7#) 
in  the  naval  forces,  and  500,000  (11#)  In  the  HVD  [political  security  forces). 

The  post-war  reorganization  includes-  unification  of  command  in  a single  Ministry 
of  the  Armed  Forces  having  jurisdiction  over  all  forces  except  the  MVD  troops, 
which  remain  under  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  own  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  is  assisting  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Brmed  forces  of  its  satellites  In  such 
manner  as  to  insure  its  effective  control  of  them.  While  in  this  ita  object  is 
primarily  political,  such  forces  supplement  its  own  as  locally  useful  auxiliar- 
ies. 

5.  Soviet  experience  during  the  war  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
employment  of  large  masses  of  ground  troops  spearheaded  by  mobile  tank-artlllery- 
icfantry  teams.  Air  power  was  employed  chiefly  for  close  ground  support.  Naval 
operations  were  insignificant.  The  Soviets  had  only  limited  experience  in  am- 
phibious operations,  almost  none  in  airborne  operations,  and  none  with  carrier- 
based  air  operations. 

6.  It  appears  that  for  the  time  being  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to 
rely  primarily  on  large  masses  of  ground  troops,  but  with  emphasis  on  increased 
mechanization  and  further  development  of  the  tank-arti lie ry-nobi le  infantry 
spearhead.  The  ground  support  capabilities  of  the  air  forces  will  be  maintained. 


* As  compared  with  562.000  in  1933  and  1,000,000  in  1935. 
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At  the  sane  time,  the  Soviets  nay  be  expected  to  give 
the  strategic  employment  of  air  power,  in  view  of  demonstrated  Anglo-American 
capabilities  in  that  regard,  and  to  develop  both  fighter  defense  and  long 
range  bomber  forces, 

7.  Although  there  have  been  indications  that  the  eventual  development 
of  a high  seas  fleet  (or  fleets)  is  a Soviet  intention,  its  early  accomplish- 
ment is  prohibited  by  inexperience,  lack  of  shipbuilding  capacity,  and  the 
higher  priority  of  other  undertakings.  Even  were  these  hindrances  overcome, 
geography  handicaps  the  Soviet  Union  as  a naval  power,  since  naval  forces  on 
its  several  coasts  would  be  incapable  of  mutual  support.  It  is,  however, 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  considerable  submarine, 
light  surface,  and  short-range  amphibious  forces. 

6.  The  industrial  development,  which  competes  with  the  armed  forces  for 
manpower,  is,  of  course,  intended  to  enhance  the  overall  Soviet  war  potential. 
Beyond  that,  intensive  effort  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  special 
weapons,  with  particular  reference  to  guided  missiles  and  the  atomic  bomb. 

Some  reports  suggest  that  the  Soviets  may  already  have  an  atomic  bomb  of  sorts, 
or  at  least  the  capability  to  produce  a large  atomic  explosion.  In  any  case, 
a maximum  effort  will  be  made  to  produce  a practical  bomb  in  quantity  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


T 
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16.  Leahy  to  General  [Hoyt  S.]  Vandenberg,  12  August  1946 
(Photocopy) 


\ 


nCA|j||r' 


August  1 2,  1946 


HEMORAHDUH  FDR 


General  Vandenberg: 

August  12th  Attorney  General  Clark  sent  Hr. 

Tamm  of  F.B.I*  to  see  me  in  regard  to  providing  re- 
liefs for  the  F.B.I.  Intelligence  agents  now  In  Latin 
America*  The  Attorney  General  wishes  that  the  provision 
of  Rational  Intelligence  Agents  be  expedited  as  much 
as  possible  and  the  President  wishes  us  to  oomply. 

F.B.I.  needs  its  agents  for  work  hare  within 
the  United  States* 

Positive  objection  was  expressed  to  our  having 
sent  ex-F.B,I*  men  to  discuss  our  common  problems  with 
F.B.I. 


It  would  appear  advantageous  for  the  Director 
of  C.I.  himself  to  make  all  contacts  with  Ur.  Hoover, 
and  that  ex-F.B.I.  men  now  in  the  C.I.  Group  should 
certainly  not  be  used  for  such  contacts. 

Granting  that  there  will  be  a temporary  reduction 
of  efficiency  by  an  early  relief  of  F.B.I.  agents  in  - 
Latin  Amerioa,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  reliefs  can  bo 
accomplished  at  a much  earlier  date  than  aa  at  present 
scheduled  and  that  it  should  be  done. 

It  is  certain  that  we  should  not  employ  in  the 
C.I.G.  any  persons  now  in  F.B.I.,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  to  avoid  offending  Hr.  Hoover  we  should  not  here- 
after, without  speolfle  approval  in  each  instance  by  the 
Authority,  employ  any  persons  , who  at  any  time  separated 
themselves  from  F.B.I. 


OECLAJ. 


£.0.  1ICS2,  u:  j.:j  .,!))  or  [EJ 
AuthwUf./j 

:4Ai;u.  Dtiic 


WILLIAM  D.  LEAHY 
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17.  Leahy  to  the  President,  21  August  1946  (Photocopy) 


uiaCBBB 


21  August  1946 


From:  Admiral  Leahy 
To t The  President 
Ho  5 

The  national  Intelligence  Authority  today  approved  the 
following  quoted  directive  to  be  issued  by  the  Authority  to  General 
Vanderiberg,  General  Groves  approves. 

Secretaries  Patterson  and  Porrcstal  consider  it  very 
important  that  the  directive  be  issued  without  delay.  Secretary 
Ache a on  stated  that  your  approval  should  be  obtained. 

The  monbers  of  the  Authority  recommend  your  approval  with  ■ 
an  understanding  that  any  action  taken  by  the  Authority  will  be 
without  prejudice  to  future  change  that  nay  be  desired  by  the 
Atomlo  Energy  Committee*  I recommend  approval. 

"Purouant  bo  the  President’s  letter  of  C2  January  1946, 
designating  this  Authority  as  responsible  for  planning,  developing, 
- and  coordinating  all  Federal  foreign  intelligence  activities  so  as 
to  assure  the  most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  Intelligence 
raise Ion  related  to  the  national  security,  the  following  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  Federal  intelligence  activities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  atomic  energy  developments  and  potentialities 
affecting  the  national  security  are  announced: 

1*  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  this  Authority,  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  coordinate  the  collection  by  agoncieB  subjeot  to 
coordination  by  H.I.A.  of  all  intelligence  information  related 
to  foreign  atonic  energy  developments  end  potentialities  which  any 
(\A  affect  the  national  security,  and  to  .accomplish  tho  correlation. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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18. 


Vandenberg,  Memorandum  for  the  President,  24  August  1946 
(Photocopy) 


* ’ mr  mn  ^ 


OfFICE  of  THE  DIRECTOR 

central  intelligence 


NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY 

NEW  WAR  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING 

21*1  ,~l  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


MODRAHDUM  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT: 


-During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  a series  of  developments 
which  suggest  that  sene  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  near-term  Soviet  military  action. 

1.  Soviet  propaganda  against  the  U.S.  end  TJ.E.  has  reoohed  the 
highest  pitch  of  violence  sines  Stalin's  February  speech  and  follows  a 
line  which  might  be  interpreted  as  preparing  the  Russian  people  for  Soviet 
military  action. 

a.  It  states  that  "reactionary  monopolistic  cliques " 
and  "military  adventurers"  are  now  directing  U.S.  policy  toward  “world 
domination"  through  "atomic"  diplomacy.  The  U.S.  bos  abandoned  the 
Rooeeveltiaa  policy  which  gave  hope  of  collaboration  with  the  U.S.3.R. 
and  the  other  "freedom-loving  people"  of  the  world. 

b.  It  attacks  the  Anglo-American  "bloc"  as  "dividing  the 
field"  throughout  the  world  and  gives  a detailed  account  of  Anglo- 
American  "imperialistic"  actions,  including  British  troop  movements  to 
Basra  and  Palestine  and  D.S.  military  operations  in  China  and  attempts 
to  seeure  outlying  air  bases. 

o.  Embassy  Moscow  interprets  the  attacks  outlined  in 
& above  as  notice  to  the  Conaunist  Party  in  the  U.S.S.H.  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  hope  of  friendly  relations  between  the  U.S.S.S.  and  the 
Western  Rowers. 


d.  Tito,  in  hie  speech  of  21  August  on  the  international 
situation,  raised  the  issue  to  a world-wide  ideological  plane  when  he 
stated  categorically  that  there  Is  no  question  today  of  two  fronts : West- 
ern and  Eastern,  The  question  today  is  one  of  true  democracy  versus 
reactionaries  throughout  the  world.  In  Soviet  terminology  this  obviously 
means  communism  versus  non-comnunlsnu 

2.  The  Soviets  have  re-opened  the  Straits  issue  with  a note  to 
Turkey  demanding  exclusive  control  by  the  Black  Sea  Bowers  and  joint 
Scviet-TurJdsh  defense  of  the  Straits. 

3.  Yugoslavia,  after  sending  the  U.S.  a note  protesting  the 
violation  of  her  sovereignty  by  daily  flights  over  her  territory  of  U.S. 
transport  and  military  aircraft,  has  shot  down  two  U.S.  aircraft,  and 
defended  such  action  as  justified. 


fn? 


declassified 
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18.  ( Continued ) 


a.  U.S.  Military  Attache  Belgrade  la  c ossa  anting  upon 
these  Incidents  stated  that  while  he  had  not  previously  believed  that 
Russia  and  Yugoslavia  were  ready  to  fight,  he  regarded  these  incidents 
as  indicating  that  they  were  willing  to  risk  a "prompt  start". 

U.  Molotov  in  his  speech  an  the  Italian  treaty  indicated 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  intended  to  exclude  the  Western  Powers  from 
Danubian  trade  and  stated  that  if  Italy  respected  the  most-favored- 
cation  principle  she  would  lose  her  freedom  to  the  monopolistic  capital- 
ism of  the  Western  Powers. 

As  opposed  to  the  above  indications  which  suggest  the  possibility  of 
' aggressive  Soviet  intentions,  it  may  be  noted  that: 

1.  We  have  as  yet  no  information  of  any  change  in  the  Soviet 
demobilization  program.  In  fact,  the  latest  indications  are  that  it  has 
been  slightly  accelerated. 

2*  We  have  as  yet  no  indications  of  any  unusual  troop  concen- 
trations, troop  movements,  or  sroply  build-ups  which  would  normally  pre- 
cede offensive  military  action. 

3.  We  have  bad  no  indications  of  any  warning  to  Soviet  shipping 
throughout  the  world, 

ii.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  from  the  purely  economic 
point  of  view,  to  alter  our  previous  estimate  that  because  of  the  ravages 
of  war,  the  Soviets  have  vital  seed  for  a long  period  of  peace  before 
embarking  upon  a major  war. 

5.  There  are  no  indications  that  the  Soviets  have  an  operational 

atom  bomb. 


In  spite  of  the  factors  outlined  immediately  above,  the  Soviets  might 
conceivably  undertake  a concerted  offensive  through  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia  on  one  or  a combination  of  the  following  assumptions : 


1.  That  a foreign  war  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  present 
leadership  in  power,  in  the  face  of  serious  internal  discontent. 

a.  There  have  been  indications  of  discontent  in  the 
Ukraine  and  in  the  Murmansk  and  other  areas.  There  have  been  a number 
of  purges.  The  Soviet  press,  in  appeals  to  the  people  for  improvement, 
has  revealed  internal  difficulties  in  many  fields.  The  recent  inauguration 
of  a wide  program  of  Marxist  reindoctrination  suggests  a breakdown  in 
discipline.  However,  we  have  no  real  basts  for  evaluating  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  such  discontent  or  its  potentialities  for  effective  resis- 
tance to  the  present  regime. 
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18.  ( Continued ) 


b.  Although  the  people  of  the  USSR  are  tired  of  ear  and 
industrial  production  is  down,  the  "Party"  is  probably  still  sufficiently 
powerful  to  secure,  through  propaganda,  acceptance  of  further  war. 

2.  lhat  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Northern 
Asia  and  in  Europe  (as  opposed  to  Allied  forces)  a sudden  offensive  night 
secure  these  areas  without  much  difficulty,  and  place  the  USSR  in  an  im- 
pregnable economic  and  political  position. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  was  war-weary  and  would  not  hold  out  against 

a accompli  in  2 above. 

It.  That  a combination  of  militaristic  marshals  and  ideologists 
might  establish  ascendancy  over  Stall n and  the  Politburo  and  decide  upon 
a war  of  conquest. 


a.  Evidence  to  date,  however,  indicates  that  the  "Party" 
dominates  the  military. 


In  weighing  the  various  elements  in  this  complete  situation  the  most 
plausible  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  that,  until  there  is  some  specific 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  mnhi  ng  the  necessary  military  preparations 
and  dispositions  for  offensive  operations,  the  recent  disturbing  develop- 
ments can  be  interpreted  as  constituting  no  more  than  an  intensive  war  of 
nerves.  The  purpose  may  be  to  test  U.S.  determination  to  support  its  ob- 
jectives at  the  peace  conference  and  to  sustain  its  commitments  in  European 
affairs.  It  may  also  be  designed  equally  for  internal  consumption:  to 
hold  together  a cracking  economic  and  ideological  structure  by  building  up 
an  atmosphere  of  international  crisis.  However,  with  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
offensive  showing  signs  of  bogging  down,  the  possibility  of  direct  Soviet 
military  action  or  irresponsible  action  by  Soviet  satellites  can  not  be 
disregarded. 


HOST  sj,  VAt 
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7ANDENBEHG 
lieutenant  General,  USA 
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19.  Ludwell  L.  Montague,  Memorandum  for  General  Vandenberg, 
“Procurement  of  Key  Personnel  for  ORE,”  24  September  1946 
(Typed  transcript) 


Transcribed  1? 
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"Souvenirs  of  JIC-CIG" 

jZ/^0') 


24  Septenber  1946 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  GENERAL  ?ANDENBERG 

Subject:  Procurement  of  Key  Personnel  for  ORE 


L.  From  the  beginning  the  crucial  problem  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organization  capable  of  producing  high-level  "strategic 
and  national  policy  intelligence"  has  been  the  procurement  of  key 
personnel  qualified  by  aptitude  and  experience  to  anticipate 
intelligence  needs,  to  exercise  critical  judgaent  regarding  the 
material  at  hand,  and  to  discern  emergent  trends.  Such  persons 
are  rare  indeed  and  hard  to  came  by,  the  recruitment  of  than  is 
necessarily  slow,  but  their  procursnent  is  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  mission. 


2.  When  ClG  was  set  up  the  largest  and  strongest 
intelligence  organisation  in  Washington  was  the  Military  Intelli-, 
gence  Service.  If,  in  the  course  of  demobilization,  we  had  had 
its  full  cooperation  in  recruitment,  we  might  now  be  in  a far 
better  position  to  produce  the  sort  of  intelligence  desired. 

We  have,  indeed,  received  from  G-2  a considerable  number  of  low- 
grade  personnel  which  it  was  compelled  to  cull  out  through 
reductions  in  strength,  but,  in  disappointing  contrast  to  the 
attitudes  of  State  and  Navy,  we  have  had  no  assistance  and 
seme  obstruction  from  G-2  in  the  procurement  of  key  personnel. 

In  consequence  the  Intelligence  Division,  WDGS,  which  had  most  « "g 
to  contribute  to  ORE  in  this  respect,  has  made  the  least  contriblfr  o 5>-c 
tion  of  any  agency,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  not-so-  S 

well  qualified  Naval  officers  in  positions  which  could  have  8*^*  m 

been  appropriately  filled  from  G-2.  5 fl 


M 

v 


3.  We  have  made  repeated  attenpts  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  G-2  in  this  matter,  without  success.  We  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  either  nominations  on  general  requisition  or  the 
assignment  of  specified  individuals.  Two  cases  illustrate  the 
attitude  we  have  encountered. 


a.  We  sought  the  assignment  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  McDowell, 
reputedly  the  outstanding  intelligence  specialist  on  the 
Middle  East,  to  Ore,  where  his  capabilities  would  be 
available  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  three  Departments. 
After  long  evasion  and,  we  understood,  an  eventual  agree- 
ment to  release  him,  G-2  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
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that  he  was  too  valuable  to  he  spared.  If  every  Department 
took  that  attitude,  ORE  could  never  be  properly  staffed. 
State  and  Navy  have  released  at  least  sane  individuals  wham 
they  considered  their  best. 

b.  We  sought  the  assignment  of  It.  Col,  David  S. 

CrisT,  who  was  on  duty,  not  in  G-2,  but  in  ACC  Rumania. 

His  reassignment,  however,  had  to  be  arranged  through 
G-2,  which,  on  learning  of  his  availability,  grabbed  him 
for  itself.  The  G-2  attitude  was  that  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  Amy  he  must  serve  (against  his  will)  in 
G-2.  He  could  come  to  GIG  only  by  exercising  his  option, 
as  a Category  IV  officer,  to  leave  the  service.  But  when 
Crist  actually  reached  Washington  he  was  warned  in  G-2 
that  he  had  better  not  sign  up  with  CIG,  even  as  a civilian, 

li.  As  long  as  this  attitude  persists  CIG  will  not  only  be 
handicapped  in  recruiting  properly  qualified  key  personnel  for 
ORE,  but  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  will  never  be  properly  represented  in  Ore,  to  its  dis- 
advantage as  well  as  our  own. 


INDWELL  L.  MONTAGUE 
Acting  Deputy  Asst.  Director 
Research  and  Evaluation 
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20. 


Vandenberg,  Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Special  Operations  [Donald  Galloway],  “Functions  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Operations,”  25  October  1946  (Signed  draft) 


CONflDENtife 

a'/f'' 

SISrOHiCAL  DOCHME*? 

-hip  c’ecu^ont  ia  of 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATION^'"  ' ^ 1'!-1  itFSfil’C  . 

v-l-.h  to 

ecu,  ,....  . ...u  Cf  l.hc 

SUBJECT!  Functions  of  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  Hiotoi’a C_I  Staff , 

ITaao : l'k£5u^l  ^ kc ZU 

Pat e:_l<i  ik*j.c(J  /<fts~ 

1.  The  Office  of  Special  Operations  will  function  In  accordance  with 
the  following  policies! 

a.  The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  is  the  conduct, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  •tii©  Director,  of  all  organized  Federal  espionage 
and  counterespionage  operations  outside  the  United  St&teB  and  its  possessions 
for  the  collection  of  foreign  intelligence  information  required  for  the 
national  security.  Such  espionage  and  counterespionage  operations  may  involve 
semi-overt  and  semi -covert  activities  for  the  full  performance  of  the  mission. 

b.  The  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations  will  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  carrying  out  the 
missions  assigned  him,  for  the  security  of  operational  material  and  methods 
and  for  the  collection  of  seeret  foreign  intelligence  information  required  g 
the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dissemination  and  other  user  departments  and 
agencies  • 


* 
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c.  The  Office  of  Special  Operations  will  coordinate  its  field  5<d^S  *)! 

— — » i iij  CC  “*  ■; 

collection  activities  with  other  agencies  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  £ O w z 3 2 
charged  with  comparable  functions. 

d.  All  intelligence  information  collected  by  the  Office  of  Special 

Operations  will  be  put  in  usable  form,  graded  as  to  source  and  reliability,  and 

delivered  as  spot  information  to  the  Office  of  Research  end  Evaluation  or  to 

sipprCAMi4e  . 

other  departments  And  agencies  whenj'd*koe±J.y  cequ«nt.«H . The  Office  of  Special 
Operations  will  carry  out  no  research  and  evaluation  functions  other  than  those 
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CONriDEIfflft- 

pertaining  to  counterespionage  intelligence  and  to  the  grading  of  source  and 
reliability. 

_e.  In  order  to  provide  a basis  for  grading  future  intelligence  in- 
formation to  be  collected  by  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  the  information 
collected  will  be  carefully  screened  by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation. 

The  latter  office  will  render  a periodic  report  indicating  the  intelligence 
value  of  information  obtained  in  e&oh  area  of  operations. 

f . Ordinarily  requests  for  specific  information  will  come  from  the 
State,  War,  Navy  and  other  departments  and  agencies  through  the  Office  of 
Collection  and  Dissemination,  where  it  will  be  determined  that  the  Office  of 
Special  Operations  is  the  proper  agency  to  collect  the  desired  information. 
However,  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  is  authorised  to  receive  directly 
from  user  departments  or  agencies  requests  for  a specific  action  or  the 
collection  of  specific  information  when  such  requests  are  clearly  within  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  and  fee  particular  type 
of  desired  information  (or  action)  make  such  direct  contact  necessary  for 
security  reasons.  Suoh  direct  contact  will  be  made  through  the  Office  of  Con- 
trol, Special  Operations,  and  corresponding  offices  in  fee  various  departments 
and  agencies.  The  Office  of  Special  Operations  will  maintain  direct  liaison 
with  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  on  secret  operational 
matters,  knowledge  of  which  must  be  restricted  to  fee  minimum  number  of  persons. 

The  Office  of  Special  Operations  will  be  responsible  Tor  the1 
collection,  processing,  and  distribution  of  foreign  counterespionage  intelligence 
information  and  will  be  the  repository  for  such  information.  Intelligence 
derived  from  fee  processing  of  foreign  counterespionage  intelligence  information 
will  be  made  available  to  fee  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation. 
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20.  ( Continued ) 


2.  Major  support  services  for  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  will  be 
provided  by  the  Special  Projects  Division,  Personnel  and  Administrative  Branch 
of  the  Executive  Staff,  Central  Intelligence  Group,  under  the  operational 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations. 

3.  In  carrying  out  the  policies  stated  above  operational  security  re- 
quirements will  be  strictly  observed  by  all  concerned. 


HOYT  Si  VAKDEKBERG 
Lieutenant  General,  USA 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


COHCUH: 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations: 


Chief,  I CAPS 
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21.  CIG  Intelligence  Report,  16  December  1946  (Ditto  copy) 


CENTRAL  IWTCLUGENCE  GROUP 

IMTELUGtHCS  REPORT 


30 


couinnv  UorECirr/teueolan  Coni' 

SUBJECT  Kijisotetl  RoauXt  of  tha  Lend  Reform 


DATE; 

INFO.  22  October  1946 
DIBT.  16  December  1946 


The  following  report  follow  a disouaaion  of  the  lad  reform  by  ■ Qcrmn 
engineer  and  e Bnasian  uolonalt 

The  Ruoslan  oonoefled  that  the  land  reform  had  shown  no  re  cult*  and  that 
agricultural  production  had  sonk  wary  greatly  bat  abated  that  the  creation 
of  rasnll  fAjre  res  not  the  god  of  the  Rueeiana.  Bather,  their  ala  one  to 
institute  e system  of  aolleotivB  faming,  ebieh  esb  expected  to  folloe  the 
breakdown  of  the  Mail  fame  (an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  great 
ehortogo  of  agricultural  lr plenum  to) . Ilia  plana  for  collective  farming 
tnve  already  been  made  and  nr»  expected  to  be  carried  eat  after  the  end  of 
the  nod  horrent.  Asked  obether  conversion  to  collective  farming  would 
not  create  a problan  by  freeing  h large  mtoiwr  of  agricultural  workers 
banouni'  o'"  the  greater  uoo  of  tmehlnery,  the  Roe  dan  answered  that  other 
cosnibllit leo  would  be  found, einco  Rneala  id  oloaya  is  need  of  BWpensr. 
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22.  Donald  Edgar,  Memorandum  for  the  Executive  to  the  Director 
[Edwin  K.  Wright],  “An  Adequacy  Survey  of  ‘The  Adequacy 
Survey  of  the  CIG  Daily  and  Weekly  Summaries’  as  it  was  Pre- 
pared by  OCD  on  9 December  1946,”  2 January  1947 


/rsT' 


CO&FmEKB&tr 


2 January  19li7 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  EXEOITI7E  TO  THE  BISECTOR: 

Subjects  An  Adequacy  Survey  of  the  “The  Adequacy  Survey  of  the  CIG 
Daily  and  Meekly  Summaries0  as  it  was  Prepared  by  OCD  on 
9 December  19  Ud. 


1.  A reading  of  the  OCD  document  shows: 

a.  The  daily  was  variously  criticised  for  the  selections,- 
the  fullness  of  detail,  the  lack  of  proper  identification  of 
persons  mentioned,  the  lack  of  high- lighting,  etc. 

b.  The  weekly  was  variously  criticised  far  the  selections- 
it6  overlong  items,  lack  of  synopses,  etc. 

c.  The  CIG  Special  Reports  were  unanimously  complimented. 
Despite  a and  b,  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper  is  that  the 
situation  is  good. 

2.  The  Aide  to  Admiral Le&hymakes  a very  significant  comment: 

°It  appears  that  the  concept  of  the  summaries  has  changed  somewhat 
since  their  beginning.  Originally  they  were  intended  primarily  to 
keep  the  President  informed  end  secondarily  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  Navy.  Now,  in  view  of  the  dissemination 
-given  to  the  sunmaries,  it  seems  they  are  designed  as  much  for  the 
information  of  planners  as  for  the  president.* 

3.  I believe  that  what  all  those  persons  interviewed,  or  almost 
all,  are  trying  to  say,  without  in  some  instances  knowing  it  themselves, 
is  that  CIG  is  coring  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  meet  with  one  series 
of  intelligence  papers  the  intelligence  requirements  of  officials^ 
ranking  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  dessn  to 
minor  officers  on  pertinent  area  desks  in  State,  G-2,  ONI,  and  A-2. 

lu  The  art  of  writing  to  meet  most  successfully  the  requirements 
of  & specific  individual  is  exacting  and  deBumAp  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  person's  reading  habits,  his  interests,  intellectual  capacity 
and  background,  his  activity  in  the  field  related  to  the  manuscript, 
and  his  need  for  (1)  operational  data,  and  (2)  informational  cr 
collateral  data. 

5.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  competent  drafters 
in  ORE  to  meet  these  demands  in  one  paper  destined  to  so  diversified 
a subscriber  list* 


Preceding  page  blank 
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22.  ( Continued ) 
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6*  In  his  capacity  as  G-2  to  the  President,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  should  present  current  intelligence  in  a fora  to 
meet  the  President's  personal  requirements*  It  should  be  so  succint 
and  vital  that  it  is  automatically  and  without  hesitation  placed  before 
the  President  by  his  Aides  as  delivered  by  CIG.  To  insure  this  it  Bust 
rot  be  overwritten?  only  those  abbreviations  should  be  used  ifcicfc  he 
will  recognise  instantly;  only  those  proper  names  should  be  used  which 
he  will  identify  readily*  The  President  cannot  be  expected  to  identify 
an  unidentified  ■Heath*  (see  Mo,  236,  item  3)j  or  *Irgun  Zuai  Leuni 
responsibility*  (see  No.  237,  item  5),  or  “ITO  and  PICAO*  (see  No.  238, 
item  L)j  or  ■Manuilsky*  (see  No.  23?,  item  i»).  (These  are  from  the 
first  four  dailieB  I picked  up*)  Only  when  he  is  personally  handling 
a subject  should  more  than  trends  be  reported.  The  exceptions,  of 
course,  are  "fire  alarm  developments.® 

7*  The  President's  own  intelligence  paper  cannot  be  underwritten. 
The  President's  time  for  the  reading  of  intelligence  is  too  limited  to 
expect  him  to  wade  through  even  one  of  the  items  of  the  several  in  any 
given  weekly  paper  unless  it  is  presented  to  him  in  the  "must  category* 
by  the  DCI.  Presented  in  the  present  manner  is,  in  ay  opinion,  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  read  none. 

8.  The  same  considerations  are  present  in  drafting  intelligence 
for  NLA  members,  HR  members,  and  all  down  the  line.  In  the  field  of 
personal  briefing  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.  In 
fact,  no  epicure  ever  agreed  to  the  adage  even  in  the  culinary  field. 

9.  CIG,  to  justify  its  existence,  mist  establish  a reputation  of 
doing  outstanding  work  in  at  least  one  intelligence  field,  lhat  field 
has  been  indicated  by  the  HIA  as  the  supplying  of  strategic  and  national 
policy  intelligence  to  the  President  and  the  NLA.  members. 

10.  CIG  should  prepare  a daily  statement  of  current  intelligence 
for  the  President,  written  for  the  President  and  for  the  President 
alone.  It  should  contain  the  foreign  intelligence  he  should  have  to 
meet  his  responsibilities  as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  should  be  written  in  a form  to  make  it  distinctly  the  President's 
and  it  should  vary  ae  the  President's  interests  and  activities  vary. 

A.  careful  analysis  of  the  official  and  press  reports  of  the  Nhite  House 
and  State  Department  press  conferences  will  give  good  guidance  for 
determining  these  interests  and  activities.  If  the  President  is 
personally  active,  such  as  he  was  in  the  Palestine  problem,  the  daily 
sumnary  should  be  heavily  weighted  in  that  subject  and  in  all  subjects 
bearing  thereon.  If  there  is  a known  disagreement  between  Cabin ent 
officers  and/or  hi^i  ranking  officers  on  a subject  which  may  eventually 
require  presidential  solution,  material  related  thereto  should  be 
included*  Needless  to  say  in  these  cases  the  greatest  objectivity  is 
vital. 
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11.  nothing  Ehould  be  included  which  cannot  be  classified  a& 

■must  reading"  for  the  President  personally. 

12.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  any  policy  paper  being 
submitted  by  one  of  the  departments  for  presidential  consideration 
is  fully  supported  by  written  arguments  setting  forth  the  originating 
department's  reasons  for  recommending  the  proposed  action.  CIG 
intelligence  reports  should,  therefore,  be  designed,  not  to  duplicate 
nor  overlap  this  type  of  material,  but  to  supply  the  President  in 
advance  with  the  broadest  background  so  that  he  td.ll  not  feel  that 

be  is  approaching  an  unknown  problem.  To  accomplish  this,  great 
selectivity  is  necessary.  Great  selectivity  is  dangerous,  but  tee 
danger  must  be  run. 

13.  In  addition  to  bis  responsibilities  to  the  President,  the 
DCI  has  a responsibility  to  tee  Secretaries  of  State,  'iar  and  Navy. 

In  fulfilling  this  responsibility  he  should  insure  that  all  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  operations  or  development  of  policies  by  those 
Catnnent  members  is  made  available  to  them  whether  it  comes  from 
State,  Bar  or  Navy  sources  or  not.  The  same  exacting  standard  of 
presentation,  i.e.,  direct  writing  d.  thout  overwriting  and  without 
underwriting  should  obtain  at  this  the  Cabinent  level.  And  it  is 
possible  that  eventually  a special  service  for  the  directors  of 
intelligence  of  the  four  agencies  should  also  be  developed.  In 
addition,  the  directors  should  receive  for  their  information  That  their 
Secretaries  have  received  and  tee  Secretaries  should  receive  for  their 
information  what  the  president  has  received. 

lit.  In  view  of  the  recently  expressed  determination  by  the  ‘Bbr 
and  Navy  Departments  that  they  must  be  free  to  develop  their  own 
evaluations  in  the  production  of  their  departmental  or  staff  intelli- 
gence, CIG  should  insure  the  receipt  by  Iar  and  Navy  of  correlated 
intelligence  information  to  facilitate  their  work.  I believe  that 
CIG  could  best  serve  in  this  field  by  discontinuing  its  present 
weekly  paper  which  serves  all  men  and  therefore  none,  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  a weekly  paper  which  is  a correlation  and  summation 
of  developments  of  the  past  week  with  a minimum  of  interpretations 
a weekly  history. 

15.  This  aigit  irell  be  supplemented  by  periodic  revision  of 
situation  reports  on  the  various  strategic  areas  of  the  world.  If 
these  were  reviewed,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date  periodically, 
possibly  monthly,  and  were  supplied  for  reference  purposes  to  the 
pertinent  agencies  a long  felt  need  would  be  met.  They  could  be 
as  full  as  the  requirements  of  the  several  agencies  might  indicate 
and  would  probably  vary  as  the  strategic  importance  of  areas 
varied.  This  series  might  include  situation  reports  on  specialized 
subjects  as  well  as  areas.  To  develop  some  sort  of  production 
program  in  OWE  which  might  overcome  the  complaints  of  the  working 
levels  there,  each  branch  might  be  required  to  produce  a situation 
report  on  its  area  or  subject  each  month  in  tee  expectation  that 
such  reports  would  he  read  regularly  only  by  specialists  in  the 
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several  departments  but  that  they  would  be  available  to  the  higher 
levels  for  ready  reference  as  and  Then  required  either  to  check 
against  departmental  intelligence  or  to  supplant  it.  Special 
supplements  should,  of  course,  be  written  a3  required. 

16.  The  above,  in  my  opinion,  covers  the  fields  of  current 
intelligence  and  That  ndgit  be  described  as  national  policy  intelli- 
gence, the  former  perhaps  being  also  one  form  of  national  policy 
intelligence* 

17.  To  coi?>lete  its  mission,  CIG  should  maintain  up-to-date 
fact  bookB  on  all  strategic  areas  of  the  world.  A proposed  program 
in  this  field  (the  development  of  national  intelligence  digests)  has, 
bean  discussed  by  the  IAB  and  need  not  be  treated  in  detail  here. 

Our  internal  problem  in  meeting  what  will  apparently  be  our  re- 
sponsibility is  the  development  of  an  administrative  program  of 
approach  which  might  be  as  follows  step  by  step: 

a.  The  development  of  an  outline  which  will  inaire  the 
meeting  of  the  requirements  of  the  several  agencies. 

b.  The  collection  of  all  basic  intelligence  handbooks 
whether  prepared  by  the  American  Government,  by  the  British, 
the  Germane,  the  Japs,  or  others. 

c.  The  breaking  down  of  these  extant  handbooks  and  the 
reallocation  of  the  material  thus  obtained  to  the  American 
outline. 

d.  The  determination  of  those  sections  of  the  outline 
which  are  not  thus  fleshed  out  and  the  preparation  of  collection 
requests  to  fill  these  blanks. 

e*  A constant  review  of  newly  acquired  intelligence 
information  to  determine  whether  the  handbook  material  should  be 
revised,  corrected,or  brought  up-to-date.  This  is  a continuing 
process  and  no  handbook  should  be  considered  as  a finished 
product.  Therefore,  handbooks  should  have  a loose  leaf  design 
permitting  easy  revision  of  small  sections.  This  design  also 
permits  the  easy  creation  and  distribution  of  small  operational 
handbooks  on  special  subjects  merely  by  assembling  selected 
pages. 


f.  Upon  determination  by  CIG  of  the  need  for  revision, 
agreement  should  be  reached  with  the  pertinent  agency  as  to  whether 
revision  will  be  made  by  Cl  G or  by  the  agency. 
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23.  CIG,  Office  of  Repons  and  Estimates,  ORE  1/1,  "Revised 
Soviet  Tactics  in  International  Affairs,”  6 January  1947 
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23.  ( Continued ) 


CR E 1/1 

6'  -Tan nary  1947  COPY  NO.  3 1 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

REVISED  SOVIET  TACTICS 
IM  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Indications  of  a Change  in  Soviet  Tactics 

1.  The  USSR  has  apparently  decided  that  for  the  time  being  more 
subtle  tactics  should  be  employed  in  implementing  its  basic  foreign 
and  military  policy  (see  ORE  1,  dated  23  July  1946).  Recent  develop- 
ments indicating  this  decision  include: 

a.  Soviet  concessions  on  the  Trieste  issue. 

b.  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free  riavigation  on 
the  Danube. 

c.  Soviet  agreement  in  principle  to  international  inspection 
of  armaments  and  to  eliminate  the  veto  in  the  work  of  the  contem- 
plated atomic  fend  disarmament  coranissions . 

d.  Indications  of  substantial  reductions  in  Soviet  occupa- 
tion forces. 

e.  Failure  of  the  USSR  to  render  effective  support  to  Azer- 
baijan. 

f.  Agreement  of  the  Security  Council  to  investigate  respons- 
ibility for  disorders  on  the  Greek  frontier. 

g.  Relaxation  from  former  extreme  position  of  interpreting 
abstention  as  a veto  to  meaning  not  an  expression  of  a veto. 

Jj.  Agreement  to  have  Foreign  Ministers'  Deputies  meet  in 
London  before  the  forthcoming  Moscow  Conference  to  draw  up  draft 
treaty  for  Austria  and  Germany. 

Considerations  Conducive  Toward  a Change  in  Tactics 

2.  There  are  a number  of  considerations,  both  international  and 
domestic,  which  appear  to  have  convinced  the  Kremlin  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a temporary  change  of  course: 
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3.  International  considerations  in  estimated  order  of  importance 
include: 

a.  The  firm  policy  of  the  Western  Powers,  especially  the  US; 
the  realization  that  a further  expansion  of  Soviet  control  in  Eu- 

. rope  cannot  be  accomplished  by  force  without  risk  of  war;  and  the 
desire  to  placate  the  US  and  the  UK  in  order  to  encourage  a relax- 
ation of  Western  vigilance,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Western  ad- 
vocates of  a conciliatory  policy  toward  the  USSR,  and  to  obtain 
economic  aid  from  the  West  for  sorely  needed  rehabilitation. 

b.  The  benefits  to  the  US®  from  a reduction  in  its  occupa- 
tion forces.  With  effective  control  over  Soviet-dominated  areas 
in  Europe  established  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  at  present, 
the  USSR  can  afford  to  reduce  its  present  excessive  occupation 
forces,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  mechanization  of  the 
remaining  troops.  A reduction  in  occupation  forces  would  have 
the  following  benefits: 

(1)  Release  of  additional  manpower  sorely  needed  for  the 
Soviet  internal  economy. 

(2)  Reduction  of  antagonism  throughout  the  world. 

(3)  Alleviation  of  a major  cause  of  popular  hostility 
toward  the  Conznunist  Parties  in  occupied  areas  where  local 
elements  have  been  disillusioned  and  alienated  by  ruthless 
Soviet  reparations  policies,  the  conduct  of  Soviet  troops 
and  the  burden  of  subsisting  these  troops. 

(4)  A basis  for  attempting  to  induce  further  reductions 
of  occupation  forces  by  the  Western  Powers.  The  US®  will 
undoubtedly  use  any  drastic  reduction  in  its  occupation  forces 
to  support  a campaign  of  diplamcy  and  propaganda  to  secure 
further  reductions  in  the  occupation  forces  of  the  Western 
Powers,  Proportionate  reductions  by  all  of  the  Allied  Powers 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  strengthening  the  Soviet  Union's 
relative  position  on  the  Continent.  Once  the  occupation 
forces  of  the  US  and  the  UK  have  been  reduced,  there  is  sns.ll 
chance  that  they  could  be  readily  increased  again.  The  US®, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a position  to  move  troops  into  and 
out  of  the  areas  under  its  control  with  relative  ease  and 
secrecy.  It  is  likewise  in  a position  to  conceal  the  pres- 
ence of  its  troops  abroad  by  infiltrating  them  into  satel- 
lite armies  and  police  forces,  and  by  settling  them  as 
"civilians'1  in  occupied  areas,  ready  for  mobilization  on 
short  notice. 
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c . The  USSR's  need  of  support' at  international  gatherings  > 
from  the  smaller  nations  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  which  have. re- 
cently been  aligning  themselves  with  Anglo-American  positions  in 
opposition  to  arbitrary  Soviet  tactics. 

d.  Net  advantages  to  the  US®  of  general  disarmament  among 
the  major  powers.  The. realization  of  a general  disarmament  pro- 
gram would  result  in  a decided  relative  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whereaa  the  Western  Powers  derive  their  military  strength 
from  extensive  navies,  strategic  air  forces  and  intricate  modem 
weapons,  that  of  the  US®  is  still  essentially  based  on  mass  land 
armies.  Once  reduced,  therefore,  the  war  potential  of  the  West 
would  require  years  to  restore,  while  that  of  the  US®  would  be 
substantially  restored  merely  by  the  re-mobilizing  of  manpower. 

4.  Domestic  factors  which  would  have  equal  weight  in  producing 
a temporary  change  in  Soviet  tactics  ‘are: 

a.  Internal  economic  conditions.  The  condition  of  Soviet 
agriculture  is  undoubtedly  "Serious,  with  critical  shortages  in 
some  vital  foods,  while  certain  basic  industries  are  failing  tc 
meet  the  quotas  prescribed  by  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan.-  As  a 
result,  the  Kremlin  may  have  been  forced  to  revise  its  estimate 
of  the  proportions  of  the  national  economy  which  could  be  di- 
verted to  military  purposes,  because  the  inroediate  needs  of  the 
US®,  particularly  the  devastated  areas,  have  exceeded  what  it 
was  reasonable  to  plan  for  industry  to  produce. 

b.  Civilian  morale.  There  are  increasing  signs  of  apathy, 
and  even  unrest,  among  the  Soviet  populace.  Shortages  in  food, 
housing,  and  consumer  goods  have  created  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  vigorous  campaign  of  "ideological  cleansing"  indicates 
the  concern  with  which  the  Kremlin  views  the  situation. 

£.  Morale  among  former  occupation  troops.  The  occupation 
has  furnished  a large  number  of  Soviet  citizens  with  their  first 
opportunity  to  view  the  outside  world.  The  "bourgeois  fleshpots" 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Balkans  have  produced  disillusion- 
ment, a reluctance  to  return  to  the  US®,  and  a substantial  num- 
ber of  desertions.*  Demobilized  occupation  troops  are  spreading 
the  infection  throughout  the  US®,  which  is  probably  an  ; nportant 
■element  in  current  domestic  dissatisfaction.  The  large-scale 


The  Department  of  State  considers  this  sentence  too  strong  because 
it  Implies  that  these  conditions  are  rather  prevalent.  C.I.G.  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  however,  consider  that  these  condi- 
tions are  indeed  prevalent . 
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occupation  has  thus  constituted  a breach  in  the  barriers  which 
guard  the.  Soviet  people  from  foreign  ideology  and  information, 
and  which  are  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Kremlin's 
control . 


Probable  Future  Tactics 

5.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  Soviet  leaders  must 
have  decided  upon  a temporary  breatiiing  space  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  rehabilitation  at  home  and  the  consolidation  of 
positions  abroad.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Kremlin  has  not  aban- 
doned any  of  its  long-range  objectives  described  in  ORE  1,  but  that 
these  objectives  will  now  be  pursued  where  expedient  by  methods  more 
subtle  than  those  of  recent  months.  Such  methods  will  include: 


a.  Continued  efforts  to  gain  political  and  economic  control 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Korea,  by  cer- 
tain characteristically  Soviet  techniques,  which  would  not  neces- 
sitate' the  presence  of  large  Soviet  military  forces-.  Such  tech- 
niques consist  of  the  "popular  front",  or  coalition,  political 
strategy,  under  which  relatively  weak  Communist  parties  merge 
with  and  gain  control  of  leftist  and  liberal  organizations;  in- 
filtration, by  Moscow  agents  or  local  Communists,  into  key  gov- 
ernment positions,  especially  police,  judicial,  military,  prop- 
aganda, and  educational  agencies;  the  "liquidation"  by  local 
Coranunist  parties  of  all  native  elements  which  might  be  expected 
to  oppose  the  Soviet  program;  and  the  stripping  or  expropriation 
of  key  industrial  plants  and  the  establishment  of  elaborate  car- 
tel systems,  giving  the  USSR  control  of  vital  industry. 

b.  Intensification  of  militant  Communist  activity  in  Euro- 
pean areas  outside .of  the  present  Soviet  sphere,  aimed  at  produc- 
ing Canmunist  or  Communist-controlled  governments  by  legal  or 
revolutionary  means  in  such  countries  as  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece. 

£.  Political  and  economic  penetration  in  the  Middle  East, 

Par  East,  and  Latin  America. 

d . Elaborate  campaigns  of  propaganda  and  diplomacy  designed 

to  convince  the  world  of  the  USSR's  peaceful  intentions,  and  to 
promote  disarmament  and  pacifism  abroad.  „ 

e.  An  Intensive  long-range  program  to  develop  the  war  poten- 
tial of  the  USSR,  concentrating  especially  on  the  expansion  of 
basic  industries,  on  the  secret  development  of  new  weapons,  on 
the  acquisition  of  information  on  secret  military  developments 

in  other  countries,  and  on  reducing  the  vulnerability  of  Soviet 
industry  to  attack  by  atom  bombs,  rockets,  etc. 
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f , Promotion  of  discord  and  unrest  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries, especially  by  seizin?  any  opportunities  offered  by  per- 
iodic economic  crises  and  unemployment,  which  the  Soviets  con- 
fidently predict  for  the  near  future. 

Conclusions 

6.  Recent  developments  have  confirmed  previous  estimates  that 
•the  USSR  did  not  intend  and  was  not  in  a position  to  engage  in  imme- 
diate military  conquests.  Its  ultimate  action  will  depend  upon  future 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  outside  world.  Meanwhile, 
the  USSR  is  seeking  to  consolidate  its  positions:  abroad  and  to  improve 
its  economic  and  psychological  position  at  heme,  while  encouraging  dis- 
armament and  pacifism  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

7.  Soviet  tactics,  however,  will  retrain  flexible  and  opportunis- 
tic. The  Kremlin  has  never  relied  exclusively  on  any  single  line  at 
action.  Rather,  its  tactics  are  based  on  the  inter-play  of  two  appar- 
ently- conflicting  courses,  international  collaboration  and  unilateral 
aggression,  and  on  its  ability  suddenly  to  shift  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  technique  seeks  to  achieve  maximum  surprise  for  each  new  move, 

and  to  promote  such  confusion  and  uncertainty  among  the  opposition  aa 
to  prevent  the  develojanent  of  any  long-range  counter-strategy.  Thus,  . 
in  view  of  the  considerations  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  new 
tactics  of  compromise  and  conciliation  have  been  adopted  merely  as  a 
matter  of  expediency..  They  will  be  employed  only  in  those  situations 
where  they  are  deemed  to  further  Soviet  foreign  and  military  policy 
as  described  in  ORE  1. 
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Qibject:  Proposed  Legislation' for  C.I.G. 
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Sometime  shortly  after  1600  hours  on  22  January  191*7 > a copy 
of  the  proposed  National  Defense  Act  of  19U?  was  delivered  to  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  comment  on  those  sections 
applicable  to  him.  Immediate  review  of  the  intelligsice  sections 
indicated  that  they  had  been  lifted  virtually  verbatim  frcan  S- 20  111, 
the  Merger  Bill  introduced  into  the  79th  Congress  by  Senator  Thomas. 

These  provisions  are  considered  unsatisfactory  to  C.I.G.  in  many 
respects.  The  salient  features  of  disagreement  are  included  in  the 
Memorandum  f ram  the  undersigned  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
dated  23  January  1917,  subjects  Proposed  Bill  for  National  Defense  Act 
of  19  U7. 

A conference  with  the  Director  established  the  policy  that  an 
attenpt  should  not  be  made  to  remove  fron  the  Defense  Act  all  but  a bare 
mention  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  introduce  a separate  CIG 
Bill.  The  Director  also  indicated  his  desire  to  have  included  a provision 
that  he  would  serve  as  the  advisor  to  the  Council  on  National  Defense 
on  matters  pertaining  to  intelligence,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he  would 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Council.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Director 
should  take  no  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  Council  as  this  was  a policy 
making  body,  and  it  had  long  been  agreed  that  Central  Intelligence  should 
not  be  involved  in  policy  making. 


At  1000  hours,  23  January  19U7,  a conference  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Charles  S,  Murphy,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  at 
which  General  Yandenberg,  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  Sheiman,  Major  General 
Lauris  Norstad,  the  undersigned,  and  Mr.  Houston  were  present.  Mr. 
Murphy  stated  that  the  subject  was  new  to  him,  as  he  had  first  entered 
the  picture  on  20  January  19l»7  and  was  charged  with  the  over-all  drafting 
of  the  White  House  version  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  that  a proposed  CIG  enabling  Act  had  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Clifford's  office.  He  suggested  (concurred  in  by  all  present)  that 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  CIG  enabling  act  be  substituted  for  the 
intelligence  sections  of  the  proposed  National  Defense  Act  as  an  initial 
working  basis. 


In  connection  with  paragraph  1 (a)  of  the  manorandum  for  the  Director 
fron  the  undersigned,  dated  23  January  19 17,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no 
mention  of  a CIA  had  been  made  in  the  title  of  the  proposed  bill.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a considerable  number  of  boards  and  councils  were 
created  by  this  bill  and  none  of  than  were  being  named  in  the  title.  There- 
fore, it  would  not  seem  appropriate  to  mention  CIAin  -the  title.  In  this 
General  Vandenberg  concurred.  document  has  bean 

approved  for  release  through 
the  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  PROGRAM  of 
the  CaxrtjaJ,  Intelligence  Agency. 
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In  connection  with  paragraph  1 (b)  of  reference  memorandum,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  seme  mention  of  centralized  intelligence  in  the  declaration 
of  policy  in  the  proposed  bill.  This  suggestion  had  strong  support  frcm 
Admiral  Sherman,  although  it  was  initially  thought  by  the  others  present 
that  it  might  prove  cumbersome. 

In  connection  with  paragraph  1(c)  of  reference  msnorandum,  it  was 
felt  that  this  suggestion  was  non-controversial  and  that  the  appropriate 
definitions  would  be  acceptable. 

In  connection  with  paragraph  1 (d)  of  reference  maaorandum,  General 
Vandenberg  stated  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  its  director  participating  in  policy  decisions  on  any  matter. 
However,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  Council. 

To  this  General  Horstad  voiced  serious  exceptions,  as  he  felt  that  the 
Council  was  already  too  big.  He  thought  that  the  Director  should  not 
even  be  present  as  an  observer,  as  this  had  proven  to  be  cumbersome  and 
unworkable  at  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Sbeman 
suggested,  however,  that  the  Director  should  normally  be  present  at 
meetings  of  the  Council,  in  its  discretion.  General  Vandmberg  concurred 
in  this,  as  did  General  Horstad,  and  it  was  accepted  with  the  additional 
proviso  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  also  attend  meetings  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council, 

General  Vandenberg  indicated  the  difficulties  which  he  had  had  in 
having  to  go  to  the  U.I.A.  on  so  many  problems.  He  felt  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  would  be  multiplied,  as  he  would  have  to  ask 
policy  guidance  and  direction  fran  the  Council  on  National  Defense,  which 
consists  of  many  more  members  than  the  H.I.A.  He  was  assured  that  the 
intent  of  the  act  was  that  the  CIA  would  operate  independently  and  ccsae 
under  the  Council  only  on  such  specific  measures  as  the  Council  may,  frcm 
time  to  time  desire  to  direct.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  agency 
to  ask  continual  approval  from  the  Council.  With  this  interpretation. 

General  Vandenberg  withdrew  the  opposition  voiced  in  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  1 ( e)  of  reference  memorandum. 

The  Director  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  operation  of  clandestine 
methods  in  the  absence  of  detailed  legislation,  empowering  him  to  operate 
on  unvouebered  funds,  select  certain  types  of  personnel,  and  discharge 
aaployees  for  any  question  of  possible  disloyalty.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  provisions  would  be  included  in  the  proposed  draft  frcm  CIG.  It 
was  requested  further  that  this  draft  be  submitted  by  evening  of  the 
23  January  191*7,  in  order  to  meet  necessary  deadlines. 

It  was  the  final  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  should  report  to  the  Council  on  National  Defense.  As  General 
Vandenberg  indicated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  report  somewhere;  that 
neither  the  President  nor  he  was  anxious  to  have  another  agency  "free  wheeling" 
around  the  govemmait.  However,  it  was  thought  that  the  agency  should  have 
sufficient  power  to  perform  its  own  functions  without  it  being  necessary  to 
have  specific  approval  from  the  Council  on  each  action. 
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The  proposed  draft  of  the  National  Def si se  Act  of  19h7  was  modified 
by  the  undersigned,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Houston,  to  include  the 
changes  discussed  at  the  meeting,  and  to  incorporate  the  necessary 
provisions  of  the  proposed  CIG  enabling  act.  Copies  of  the  revised  act 
were  personally  handed  to  Admiral  Sieiman  and  General  Norstad  by.Lt. 
Botsfcrd  shortly  after  1700,  23  January  19  h7 • A copy  was  also  handed  to 
Mr.  Murphy  by  the  undersigned  at  1715.  A copy  of  NXA  Directive  #5  was 
shown  to  Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  not  left  with  him,  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  security  in  his  office.  Mr.  Murphy  suggested  the  addition  of  a 
paragraph  providing  for  the  dissolution  of  MIA  and  CIG,  and  the  transfer 
of  its  personnel,  property,  and  records  to  the  Agency.  This  was  concurred 
in  on  2ii  January  19 u7  by  the  undersigned,  after  one  or  two  minor  changes. 

On  25  January,  the  undersigned  t alked  with  Mr.  Murphy,  and  vas 
informed  that  all  but  the  barest  mention  of  CIA  would  be  emitted,  as  the 
drafting  committee  thought  that  the  material  subnitted  by  CIG  was  too 
controversial  end  might  hinder  the  passage  of  the  merger  legislation. 

It  had  been  felt  by  the  drafting  canmittee  that  the  substantive 
portions  of  the  proposed  CIG  draft  were  too  controversial  and  subject  to 
attack  by  other  agencies.  It  was  further  felt  that  the  General  Authorities 
were  rather  controversial  fran  a Congressional  point  of  view,  but  thart 
CIG  might  justify  than  in  their  own  bill  if  they  had  the  time  to  present 
then  adequately.  It  was  further  felt  that  if  detailed  intelligence  legis- 
lation was  included  in  the  merger  bill,  CIG  might  not  have  time  to  present 
their  picture  to  the  Congress  in  detail  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

The  undersigned  asked  Hr.  Murphy  whether  the  elimination  of  CIA  from 
merger  legislation  constituted  permission  to  submit  our  own  enabling  act 
as  a companion  measure.  He  stated  that  be  could  not  comment  on  this,  as 
he  was  authorized  (with  his  drafting  committee)  only  to  draft  the  merger 
bill,  and  could  not  approve  or  pass  on  other  matters.  Authority  to  draft 
and  introduce  a CIA  Enabling  Act  would  have  to  cane  from  other  sources. 

The  above  information  was  transnitted  to  the  Deputy  Director  (Colonel 
Wright) , who  cabled  General  Vandsiberg  of  the  developments. 

Colonel  Wright  spoke  with  Admiral  Leahy,  to  request  information  as 
to  tdiether  Murphy's  position  granted  us  a green  ligit  on  our  own  legis- 
lation. The  Admiral  was  inclined  to  agree.  He  felt  that  we  should  delete 
from  the  draft  the  phrase  "Subject  to  existing  law"  (Sec,  302  (b)),  as  it 
would  only  serve  to  complicate  things.  We  further  felt  that  we  should 
then  lBt  the  draft  go  through. 

It  was  determined  to  request  that  the  position  of  Deputy  Director  be 
included  in  the  draft,  the  phrase  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  be 
deleted,  and  an  attempt  made  to  include  a clause  which  would  designate 
the  Director  as  the  Intelligence  Advisor  to  the  Council. 
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On  27  January  191*7,  the  undersigned  drafted  a letter,  for  the  Deputy 
Director's  signature,  to  Mr.  Charles  Murphy.  This  letter  set  forth  the 
views  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  on  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
section  on  central  intelligence,  submittee  by  the  White  House  on  25  January 
191*7.  After  studying  the  memorandum  of  27  January  19l*7,  Hr.  Murphy  called 
the  undersigned  and  requested  a concurrance  on  eliminating  paragraph  302  (b) 
of  his  draft  of  25  January  191*7,  on  the  ground  that  in  view  of  our 
objections  (as  expressed  in  paragraph  2 of  our  maEorandum  of  27  January  19l*7), 
nothing  weald  be  lost  by  the  total  elimination  of  this  paragraph.  After 
consultation  with  Colonel  Wright,  this  concurrance  was  given  by  the  under- 
signed. Concurrance  was  also  given  to  the  lowering  of  the  proposed  salary 
for  the  Deputy  Director,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  1 of  our  memorandum 
of  2?  January  19 1*7,  from  $11*, 000  per  annum  to  $12,000  per  annum,  as  the 
$11*, 000  figure  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figure  received  by  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  various  departments.  In  addition.  Hr.  Murphy 
agreed  to  urge  strongly  a point  raised  by  paragraph  3 of  our  manorandum 
of  27  Januaiy  19k7  designating  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  as 
the  Intelligence  Advisor  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  (to  be  renamed 
the  National  Security  Council)  and  allowing  the  Director  to  sit  as  a 
non-voting  manber  thereof. 

On  2B  January  191*7,  Mr.  Murphy  requested  the  undersigned  to  come  to 
his  office,  and  there  handed  him  the  Third  Draft  (dated  27  January  191*7) 
of  the  proposed  National  Security  Act  of  19l*7.  Mr.  Murphy  indicated  that 
most  of  our  requests  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  sea*  fit  to  overrule  his  reconmaidations  in  that  connection. 

The  salary  of  the  Director  was  lowered  frcm  $15,000  to  $li*,000  on  the 
basis  that,  in  all  probability,  the  incumbent  would  be  a military  or 
naval  officer  whose  salary  should  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  A any  or  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  that  the 
figure  had  been  set  on  the  basis  of  the  same  salary  being  paid  to  the 
Director  of  Military  Applications  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmnnission;  that 
the  Army-Navy  conferees  did  not  want  the  salary  merely  a "juicy  plum" 
for  seme  officer  for  when*  a berth  was  being  sought. 

The  paragraph  establishing  the  position  of  Deputy  Director,  which  Mr. 
Murphy  had  urged,  was  eliminated  as  being  to®  controversial,  as  was  the 
paragraph  regarding  the  position  of  the  Director  as  the  Intelligence  Advisor 
of  the  Council . The  Aimy-Navy  conferees  felt  that  the  position  of  the 
Director  as  the  Intelligence  Advisor  was  inherent  in  the  position  itself, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  provide  by  law  that  the  head  of  an 
agency  tinder  the  Council  should  sit  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Kurpby  stated  that  his  role  was  simply  that  of  a consultant  on 
drafting  in  the  Amy  and  Navy.  He  further  stated  that  the  Drafting  Canmlttee 
would  present  their  final  version  to  Mr.  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Special  Counsel 
to  the  President,  at  a meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  29  January  19 1*7  « He 
further  stated  that  any  camaits  which  we  might  care  to  make  to  the  White 
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25.  CIG  Intelligence  Report,  11  February  1947  (Ditto  copy) 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

llflEUJGEHCE  REPORT 


COUNTRY  Pol  no 

M,ntrr  Stand  o f Jewish  Agoiey  Regarding  ferrarlamt 
w Strength  of  If® m Zvml  land. 

OAKUN  ■■■■ 


DATE 

WTO.  B February  19M 

w*r<  11  February  19tiT 
RUES 

SUPPLEMENT  \ 


L.  It  la  reported  that  the  Jewish  Agency  takes  tbs  Tiaw  thet  the  governasot'e 
ultlnatua  degandlng  the  Agency's  cooperation  In  suppressing  twrrorlm  ana 
at  an  wxtraawly  had  psychological  wait,  ineondi  ao  any  Indication  of 
ecquieeoance  eonld  tend  to  Incite  terrorists  to  action. 

2.  The  Jewish  Agency  believes  that  Dor  owner's  ewe  cation  will  result  la 
cerloDs  terrorlet  reprisals,  snd  It  appears  that  the  terrorists  bare 
Indicated  that  fifty  BrlUshnrs  will  pay  with  their  lives  Per  the 
life  of  0 runer. 

1,  The  Jewish  Agency  believes  that  the  only  basis  on  which  terrorise  can  be 
checked  la  a reasonably  sat  Inf  auto  ry  eolation  of  the  Plenties  proto  lea. 

In  which  ease  the  Agency  Seels  that  cessation  of  terrorise  could  be 
under  threat  of  civil  war)  the  terrorists  wpnld  probably  iccada,  although 
under  protest. 

!»•  In  all  circles  (polios,  gavornoent,  military  and  Jeniab)  It  la  fait 
that  Irgun  Zvnl  Lewd.  has  galnod  stature,  prestige  and  strength  la  tbs 
lest  few  months,  eud  that  it  Is  no  longer  a gang  bet  a political  newcant 
having  consider  ah lo  lnflneooo,  h^Hng  me  on  lnersaslng  following. 

Helmut  estimates  Indicate  that  it  has  a strength  of  10,000  asm. 
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26.  National  Intelligence  Authority,  minutes  of  the  NIA’s 
9th  Meeting,  12  February  1947 


* y 

jj  t&y  eg  o n*T  a 

IT. I. A.  9th  Meeting 


jga  crrnrr 

, ^»vIS>aaitr 

T-f-WO.  " 


national  n'TEtxi^Jr  authority 


Minutes  of  Meeting  held  In  Boom  314, 
Department  of  State  Building, 
on  Wednesday,  12  February  1947,  at  11:00  s.m. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT 

Secretary  of  State  George  0.  Marshall,  In  the  Choir 
Secretory  of  Vlar  Robert  P.  ‘Patterson 
Secretary  of  the  Knvy  Tames  Forrcstal 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 

Personal  Represent” tire  of  the  President 
General  Koyt  S.  Vandcnbcrg, 

Director  of  Centre!  Intelligence 


ALSO  PRESgtT 

Assistant  Secretary  of  V.er  Hcv.erd  C.  Petersen 
Hr.  William  A.  Eddy,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  state  for  Research  and  Intelligence 
Mr.  H,  Freeman  Matthews,  Dcpertment  cf  State 
Captain  Robert  l.  Dennlscn,  U3IT 

Mr.  Tames  S.  Ley,  Jr.,  Central  Intelligence  Group 


aFCHFlARIAT 

Kr.T.  S.  Former.,  Acting  Secretary 


: jenment  No — 

:io  Change  In  Class.  □ 

3 BrelaisKloa 

Class.  Changed  to:  TC  Op  C 

Hail  Usartw  oats: 

Auto.;  HltJC-3 
Dale.  _*-?i  ‘1  1 0 - 
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26.  ( Continued ) 


-e-s- 


' COORDHlATiai  OF  IKTZLL103tCT- ACIITIJtra  RTtATITG 

■ to  'rofcfenai  Atomic'  ifrjito  PiTaarocwgr 1 toitopMaTTS 

■ Airo'pom;TiiiiTrF3  ~ ' ■”  r 

- Tff.r~.  in !_ 


SFCRTTARY  PATTFHSOP  gave  e brief  report  on  the  present 
Status  of  !?,I>a.  6.  He  etatec  that  the  Atomio  Thcrgy  Commission 
desired  to  retain  three  people  to  go  over  In  format ion  contained 
in  the  files  to  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Group. 
He  said  that  these  three  people  were  to  search  these  files  fop 
information  pertaining  tojirsnlun  deposits  and  auah  information 
was  to  be  retained  by  the  Commission-  Secretary  Patterson  sug- 
gested that  C.I.G.  take  up'  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the 
personnel  with  Hr.  Lilienthal. 

After  some  discussion,  "7T.‘ 


THE  KATiat-wL  lyTELLI  GET.  CE  AUTHORITY  i 


Agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the  personnel  - 

mentioned  In  M.I.A.  6 and  directed  the 

Direotor  of  Centrel  Intelligence  to  work 

out  the  details  with  Mr.  Lilienthal, 

» v 

f Transfer  subsequently  completed  on  10 
February  194?) 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  PTTEIUG5TCF 
At  Secretary  Marshall's  request,  GH'FEtAL  YANDZMBFEG 
stated  that  his  last  report  was  rather  comprehensive  in 
pointing  out  the  aeoompli shments  of  C.I.G,  sinoe  its  inception. 
However,  this  time  he  wished  to  report  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  C.I.G.  He  seid  that  before  taking  up  these 
difficulties  he  wished  to  point  out  u few  accomplishments 
reoently  erreeted  by  C.I.G. 

GENFRAL  Vj.ITjrtrEFRG  said  thet  when  it  was  first  agreed 
that  the  C.I.G.  take  over  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvBstigetion  lr.  the  South  American  field,  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  O.I.G.  oould  sbly  -a coompilsh  this  assign- 
ment. He  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a letter  fTOm 


Ambassador  Pauley  whioh  commended  the  smooth  transfer  of  these 
activities  aocomplished  by  the  C.I.G.  representative  attoohed 


to  his  stuff,  Gcnert-.l  -Vandenberg  elso  montlon6d  that  Mr. 
Edwson  of  the  State  Department  had  also  stated  that  the 


■ ' a UJ  Uftgy- 
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C.I.G. 's  representatives  who  bnd  repladed  the  F.B.I.  personnel 
were  of  a particularly  high  type.  Gencml  Vondenberg  brought 
out  the  point  that  C.I.G.  had  e roving  mission  to  ohcolc  these 
newly  assigned  personnel  in  South  l.merioo  ond  their  roports 
indieotod  that  they  were  oarrylng  out  their  funotions  in  on 
exemplar?  manner. 

GUIEHi.L  V„NIIEI?BFRC  then  gave  a brief  report  on 

C.I.G.' a monitoring  of  foreign  broodoosta  and  stated  C.1,0, 

' » 

■was  now  preparing  to  nogotiato  a now  agreement  with  the  British 
Broedoaeting  Corporation  for  better  exohongo  of  material  ond 
the  future  transfer  of  Oil, 0,  ’ a Cairo  Monitoring  Station  aover- 
ing  the  Middle  East  from  Cairo  to  Cyprus, 


CHilUHhL  Y,,tJDEl?BFRG  pointed  out  that  C.I;0.  was  coor- 
dinating the  exploitation  or  doouments  oolleotsd  in  the  Far  reset 
and  that  plana  ere  now  being  completed  for  similar  exploitation 
of  doouments  from  Europe, 


26.  ( Continued ) 
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SENERAL  V.'.rcn’BiRO  stated  he  would  now  like  to  mention 
some  or  the  principal  difficulties  being  encountered  by  C.I.G. 
in  its  operations.  He  said  that  what  he  believed  to  be  essential 
coordination  to  reduce  duplication  had  been  retarded  by  en  un- 
certainty as  to  the  directive  authority  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  He  said  that  the  President  specified  that 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  "plan  for  the  coor- 
dination of  suoh  of  the  aotivitiea  of  the  intelligence  agencies 
of  the  departments  os  relate  to  tha  netional  security  and 
recommend  to  the  rational  Intelligence  Authority  the  establish- 
ment of  such  overall  policies  and  objectives  ea  '*111  assure  the 
most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  national  intelligence 
mission. " (Paragraph  3 of  President's  latter  of  22  Jenunry  1B46, 
emphasis  added ) 

GIKFHAL  Vi-TDEKBTKG  further  stated  that  the  I.'etlonnl 
Intelligence  .authority  specified  that;  "Recommendations  approved 
by  this  ..Authority  will  where  practicable  govern  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  separate  departments  represented  herein.  The 
members  of  the  Intelligence  .Advisory  Board  will  each  be  respon- 
sible for  insuring  that  approved  recommendations  are  executed 
within  their  respective  departments."  (IIIA.  Directive  Ho.  1, 
par.  4) 

0E1ERAL  V..KD3IBERG  acid  thet  the  National  intelligence 
Authority  speoified  that:  "The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  act  for  this  Authority  in 
coordinating  all  federal  foreign  activities  related  to  the 
national  security  to  insure  that  the  overall  policies  end  ob- 
jectives established  by  this  Authority  ere  properly  implemented 
end  executed."  (Sin  Directive  No.  5,  par.  3,  emphnsis  added) 

GENERAL  V„SDENHERG  pointed  out  that  it  wos  the  feeling 
of  the  agencies  (Intelligence  Advisory  Board)  that  the  ourrent 
interpretation  of  coordination  was  "by  mutual  agreement." 

This  placed  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  only  in  the 
position  of  an  executive  secretary  to  the  I.A.B.  end  that  he 
did  not  believe  this  was  what  was  contemplated  by  ths  H. I. A. 
General  Vandenberg  then  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  it 
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bad -taken  six  to'  eight  month9  to  get  egreement  on  a paper. 

He  stated  that  in  order  to  rectify  this  he  recommended  that 
the  Direotor  of  Control  Intelligcnoe  he  considered  as  having 
authority  3lmilor  to  that  given  to  the  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board  - "The  Joint  Research  and  Development  Board 
shall  operate  within  its  jurisdiction  as  p.n  agency  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War  end  llsvy  and  the  necessary  authority  Is 
hereby  delegated  hy  the  Seereteries  of  V.’ar  ar.d  Kovy  to  the 
Board  so  that  its  decisions^  orders  and  directives  9holl  he 
considered  as  emanating  fTom  then  end  shall  have  full  force 
andl  effeot  as  such.”  (JRDB  l/l,  6 .Tune  1946,  as  amended  3 
July  1946) 

GFKER.L  Vj.KDHTBFRG  suggeated  that  ss  an  alternative 
to  the  above  rooommendetion  that  C.I.G.  forward  its  implementing 
directives  to  the  h'.I.,, . msmbers  for  subsequent  issuance  from 
their  offices.  However,  such  e practice  would  be  cumbersome 
and  involve  a great  loss  of  tine  on  the  pert  of  all  concerned.' 

(EilEft.L  V^KDH'Bma  stated  thet  the  production  of 
strategic  end  national  policy  intelligence  had  bean  hindered 
further  by  an  uncertainty  among  the  agencies  as  to  its  de- 
finition. In  order  to  clarify  this  situation,  C,I.C.  hed 
developed  the  following  definition,  which  he  requested  the 

. approve;-  "Strategic  end  national  policy  intelligence 
is  that  composite  intelligence,  interdepartmental  in  charac- 
ter, which  is  required  by  the  President  and  other  high  officers 
end  stoffs  to  assist  them  in  determining' nolle ics  with  respect 
to  nctionol  planning  and  security  in  peace  and  in  war  end  for 
the  edvrncemcnt  of  brood  national  policy.  It  is  in  thet 
polltlcal-economic-militr.ry  crea  of  concern  to  more  then  one 
egency,  must  be  objective,  end  must  transcend  the  exclusive 
competence  of  sny  one  deportment." 

GEHm'.L  v.-.t'DK.'BERG  stated  it  wes  his  understanding  thet 
those  persons  who  developed  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Group  had  in  mind  thet  the  C.I.O.  would 
replace  tbs.  Joint  Intelligence  Committee.  Tills,  so'  far,  had 
not  teken  place,  nor  hed  sny  working  relationship  been  achieved; 


26.  ( Continued ) 


further,  thot  J.I.C,  continues  to  have  responsibilities  parai- 
lleling  those  of  C.I.G. , and  until  this  is  resolved,  complete 
coordination,  effectiveness,  ond  efficiency  in  the  notional 
intelligence  mission  een  net  be  attained.  General  Vandenberg 
recommended  that  J.I.C.  be  abolished,  and  that  C.I.G.  provide 
the  necessary  intelligence  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He 
acid,  however,  he  believed  that  some  members  of  the-  J.C.S,  had 
stated  that  if  this  were  done,  it  would  lower  the  original 
concept  of  a Central  intelligence  Group.  General  Ver.dcnbcrg 
said  it  was  difficult  for  him.  In  appearing  before  appropria- 
tion committees,  to  defend  C.I.G. '3  request  for  funds  since 
he  was  constantly  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  overlap  ic  intelligence.  It  was  his  understanding  thrt 
one  of  the  principal  tesks  Erpccted  of  the  Direotor  of  Central 
Intelligence  was  the  reduction  of  such  overlap  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

G.T1JER..L  V,j:DHTBFHG  stated  he  would  also  like  to  point 
out  thnt  when  C.I.G.  went  to  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Wcr  end  1'ovy  Departments  for  information,  there  was  constant 
friction  as  to  whether  J.I.C.  or  C.I.G.  should  have  priority. 

In  short,  two  agencies  were  asking  fer  the  same  type  of  Intelli- 
gence but  requested  ir.  e slightly  different  manner.  This 
duplication  was  unnecessary  cad  occupied  the  time  of  personnel 
which  should  be  engaged  in  more  productive  intelligence 
activities. 

SECHDTV.EY  FORREST,,!  then  asked  whether  the  question 
Of  dissolution  or  tho  J.I.C.  rad  the  assignment  of  its  duties 
to  C.I.G,  he  d been  taker,  up  with  the -Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

GEHDR.X  ViJTBIMBFRG  answered  that  he  believed  it  had 
through  the  I.j. ,B.  members. 

1IR.  EDDY  stated  that  he  thought  that  it  wes  important 
now  to  abolish  J.I.C.  end  to  have  all  interdepartmental  intelli- 
gence under  the  C.I.G. 
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E ij-P.  ,B- 


/.fter  some  dissuasion, 

THE  1V.TTOK..L  INTTIXIGH'CE  .'.UTKOP.ITY : 


a.  /.greed  thet  while  they  believed  that  the 
J.I.C.  should  b6  abolished  end  its  functions 
assumed  by  C.I.G.,  they  desired  to  withhold 
decision  until  such  tine  as  it  hen  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Hoted  that  ..dmirsl  Leahy  would  take  up 
this  natter  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff. 

/it  Secretory  Marshall’s  request,  GEITEE'.L  V.'.ITDEFBERG 
then  reread  his  first  recommendation, 

SECRTT.HY  P/.TTERSOK  stated  that  he  saw  no  alternative 
to  the  r.I./..  opprcvlng  this  reoommendetion . He  added,  however, 
Shot  c proviso  should  be  inserted  in  the  recommendation  to 
allow  any  aggrieved  agency  to  eppeel  to  the  K.I.A.  through 
thet  ngenoy's  respective  3ecretery. 

GEIE3j.L  V..HDEHBZRG  said  it  was  realized  that  each 
.agency  lies  the  inherent  right  to  appeal  through  its  respective 
Secretary  eny  objection  to  c specific  directive, 

iJ8jlIi.1L  LE..HI  stated  thet  he  recommended  approval, 

but  thet  he  wes  in  agreement  with  Secretary  Patterson's  proviso. 

SECRETARY  P..TTERSOI1  raised  the  question  cs  to  whether 
General  Vendsnberg's  recommeadction  would  involve  C.I.G. 
entering  into  the  field  of  operational  intelligence  of  the 
agencies. 


GEEFR..L  V.  IT  DEE  BERG  stated  thet  this  was  not  the  intent. 

HR.  EDDY  esked,"  If  authority  was  delegated  by  the 
tl.'I....,  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  that  his 
directives  shell  be  considered  cs  emanating  from  then,  would 
such  authority  be  interpreted  to  allow  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  draft  personnel  from  other  agencies  to  perform 
specific  Jobs. 

Ga-'Ea.L  V.IJDEEBERG  stetea  that  C.I.G.  had  no  intention 
of  interpreting  thi.s  authority  es  indicated  by  Kr.  Eddy. 
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26.  ( Continued ) 
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SECHZT.iHY  P., TTERSOt!  asked  If  3.I.G,  wee  contemplating 
recommending  that  some  of  the  intelligence  manuals  now  pub- 
lished by  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the  State,  V.'er  and  Navy 
Departments  be  discontinued. 

Srt.FP.X  V.,!'DEI.'BERG  stated  he  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  these  publications  before  answering 
this  question. 

SECRET, ,RY  PORREST/.L  stated  he  believed  test  the  proviso 
to  be  added  to  General  Vandonberg's  recommendation  under  dis- 
cussion should  read  along  the  following  lines.-  "Provided  in 
' eases  of  objection  to  specific  ections,  any  aggrieved  agency 
may  hove  access  to  thet  agency’ s Secretory  nnd  through  him  to 
~~the  K . I ,J> , 

MR.  EDDY  steted  he  easumed  that  any  directives,  before 
being  issued  by  G.I.G.w  would  normally  have  had- prior  discussion 
by  the  Intelligence  .'.dvisory  Boerd,. . 

GEKEH..L  V„!-DE!HERO  concurred. 

THE  Tb.UOE.'i  UimLI&Et.'GE  AUTHORITY: 

Approved  the  recommendation  that  "The  Direotor 
of  Central  Intelligence  shall  operate  within 
hia  jurisdiction  es  an  agent  .of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  War  end  the  Navy,. end  the  necessary 
authority  is  hereby  delegated  by  the  Secretaries 
cf  StEte,  V/nr  end  the  h'evy  to.  the  Director  of 
Centrel  Intelligenoe  30  thet  his  decisions, 
orders  and  directives  shell  be  considered  as 
emanating  from  them  end  shall,  have  full  force 
I ar.d  effect  as  such,  .provided  any  aggrieved 

i agency  may  heve  access  to  that  agency's 

I • 

Secretary  and  through  him  to  the  hf.I.h." 

,'.t  Scare te ry  Marshall's  request r SEHER..L  T..HDE1-TBERG 
then,  repeated  his  reoomnendea  definition  of  "Strategic  and 
cations  1 polioy  intelligenoe." 

lifter  some  discussion,  in  which  General  Vandenberg 
pointed  out  the  reason  Why  an  epproved  definition  of  this  term 

■.■Bg^-Qrongf- 
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26.  ( Continued ) 


iV’  era'll 


was  seeded. 


THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORITY: 


Approved  the  following  definition:;  - "3trategio 
and  national  policy ■ intelligence  Is  that  com- 
posite Intelligence,  Interdepartmental  in 
aha  rooter,  which  is  required  by  the  President 
and  other  high  officers  and  staffa  to  assist 
them  in  determining  policies  with  respeot  to 
national  planning  and  security  In  peaae  end 
In  WBr  end  for  the  advancement  of  broad 
national  policy.  It  is  in  that  polltlcal- 
esonomio-militery  area  of  concern  to  more 
than  one  agency,  must  be  objeotive,  and 
must  tranaoend  the  exclusive'  competence' 
of  any  one  department." 

9ECRETAHY  MARSHAL!  stated  tha-t  lh  a recent  conversa- 
tion Congressman  Taber  was  concerned  from  a security  stand- 
point with  reference  to  appropriations  for  intelligence 
activities.  Secretary  Marshall  further  stated  that  Hr. 

Taber  had  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  too  many  people 
bed  to  be  consulted  in  considering  auah  appropriations. 
Secretary  Marshall  went  on  to  state  thet  he  believed  the 
hest  way  to  maintain  proper  security  was  for  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  control  these  funds,  and  that 
e request  should  be  made  for  a flat  appropriation. 

GENERAL  VAI'HEl'BFRO  stated  he  had  appeared  reoently 
before  e joint  committee,  which  he  wes  told  before  appearance 
would  ccnsist  of  four  or  five  people.  However,  upon  arrival 
he  found  there  were  actually  twenty-two  people  present.  He 
went  on  to  state  a subsequent  meeting  had  been  oalled  end  he 
would  continue  to  bs  cereful  of  the  information  presented. 
However,  he  agreed  that  security  of  intelligence  operations 
could  best  be  protected  by  funds  which  should  he  concealed 
and  .appropriated  In  e lump  sum  controlled  by  one  person. 
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27.  Montague,  Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Director,  R & E 

[J.  Klahr  Huddle],  “Conversation  with  Admiral  Foskett  regard- 
ing the  C-I.G.  Daily  and  Weekly  Summaries,”  26  February  1947 


z6  February  1947 


KEtORANDUM  K>a  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  R & E 

Subject;  Conversation  with  admiral  Foskett  regarding  the  C.I.G, 
Daily  and  Weekly  Summaries 

Reference:  Memo,  by  Dr,  Vanfilyok,  19  February  1947 


1,  Is  discussion  with  me  today  admiral  Jbakett  confirmed  and 
amplified  the  comments  reported  in  Dr.  VanSlyok’s  memo  rand  urn. 

Z.  Ada,  Foskett  delivers  the  Daily  Summary  to  the  President 
during  the  afternoon,  Usually  the  President  takes  it  with  him  on 
leaving  Mb  offioe  and  reads  it  during  the  evening.  It  serves  as 
the  basis  of  Ms  discussion  of  foreign  problems  with  Ada,  Leahy 
the  following  morning. 

3.  The  President  considers  that  he  personally  originated  the 
Daily,  that  it  is  prepared  In  acoordanee  with  his  own  specifica- 
tions, that  it  is  well  dons,  and  that  in  its  present  form  it  satisfies 
his  requirements. 

4,  The  President  does  not  normally  see  any  telegraphic  material 
whioh  anticipates  or  duplicates  the  coverage  in  the  Daily.  Ada. 
Foskett  takes  selected  telegrams  to  him  with  the  Daily  in  the  after- 
noon and  Adsu  Leahy  brings  others  in  the  morning,  but  these  telegrams 
normally  refer  to  matters  not  treated  in  the  Daily  (e.g. , operational 
information). 

5.  The  President  reads  the  Daily,  as  marked  by  Adm.  Foskett, 
before  seeing  Adm.  Leahy.  Although  Adm.  Foskett  marks  certain 
items  as  of  particular  interest,  this  is  not  intended  to  direct 
the  President's  attention  exclusively  to  them.  The  President 
normally  reads  every  item  in  the  Daily  with  interest. 

6,  The  marks  seen  on  Adm.  Leahy's  copies  sure  not  for  the 
President's  guidance,  but  for  the  Admiral's  own  convenience  in 
locating  items  to  which  he  wishes  to  refer.  Adm.  Leahy  seldom  refers 
to  reports  indicating  the  development  of  situations  previously  dis- 
cussed. (TMs  would  explain  a tendency  ws  have  noted  to  mark 
marginal  items  instead  of  those  reporting  developments  in  apparent- 
ly more  important  situations.)  Nevertheless,  the  President  desires 
to  b»  kept  informed  of  developments  in  important  continuing  situa- 
tions. 
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27.  ( Continued ) 


7,  Arim,  Foskett  considers  that  the  Daily  should  not  be  too 
closely  eereenedi  within  reasonable  limitations  of  space,  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  inclusive  than  too  exclusive. 
In  addition  to  considerations  which  we  have  discussed,  he  points 
out  that  he  and  Adm,  Leahy,  both  in  immediate  daily  attendance  on 
the  President,  normally  differ  in  their  selection  of  items  to  call 
to  his  particular  attention,  each  with  reason.  (If  such  well-placed 
authorities  differ,  how  shall  we  make  an  exactly  perfeot  selection.) 
Reiterating  that  in  neither  case  are  their  selections  meant  to  be 
exclusive,  he  considers  that  we  should  provide  them  with  a broad 
initial  selection,  provided  that  eaoh  item  should  be  of  potential 
interest  to  the  President  and  that  all  together  should  not  be  so 
numerous  as  to  overburden  him. 


6.  Ado,  Foskett  was  less  definite  with  respect  to  the  Weekly, 
although  he  complimented  its  new  format.  After  delivering  it  to 
the  President,  he  normally  does  not  see  or  hear  more  of  it,  although 
he  has  heard  some  comma  at  on  particular  items  in  it  indicating  that 
the  President  does  actually  read  it,  (By  the  marks  on  Adm,  Leahy's 
copies  we  know  that  the  Admiral  has  disouased  certain  Weekly  articles 
with  the  President.)  It  appears  that  the  Weekly  in  itB  present 
form  is  acceptable  at  the  White  Bouse  and  is  used  to  an  undetermined 
extent  without  exciting  comment  indicative  of  a desire  for  any 
particular  change.  When  I described  the  alternative  under  considera- 
tion, Ada.  FoBkett  was  unable  to  say  that  it  would  be  preferable. 

He  undertook,  however,  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject. 


1’JDWELD  L.  1SJHTAG0E 


■oi. 


Chief,  Intelligence  Staff,  ORE 
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28.  CIG  Intelligence  Report,  27  February  1947  (Ditto  copy) 


kavy  I jusnes  I mt 


1.  ROT  opium  from  Bangkok  sol  India,  after  being  prepared  for  ccnsucpticn  in 
Maooo  by  a special  •cooking’'  process,  la  of  the  bast  qcelifcy  and  Must  a 
high  price. 

a.  A Chins eo,  BUTT  Ue-fedm,  bred  at  the  SSaorno  Oplm  Gorillas,  fan  bean  associated 
with  It  since  1926.  hb  sea  'chisf  oplm  mixer*  -afaan  opioa  trade  eas  e 
gutcraiunt  monopoly  in  fitoao.  when  the  Purtuguese  Omammaut  brake  op  the 
monopoly , BtnT  succeeded  In  pure  baa  Ins  ell  the  spools!  equipment  needed 
for  procoualns.  Be  then  rant  Into  bonlnesa  for  himself  eitfa  a partosr, 

P.  J.  Labo,  nor  tungkong  agent  for  Catbcy-paelfle  Alrusyo. 

3.  The  Manilp.  Cpima  C<B*lne  la  eaapeeed  largely  of  lujortant  political  figures 
In  tin  Philippine  aoverananb,  contact  ran  for  the  Wurila  Com dins  in  Haoao, 
Bsngkok,  nod  Hongkong  In  said  to  bo  a fanrar  resident  of  tfcass  three  cities, 
Anthony  Bothalo,  a Brltloh  subject  of  Portuguese  estractlm. 

4.  The  tremportlcg  of  opium  from  Uaoao  to  Until  la  takes  the  foil  wing  course, 
according  to  present  lsfureatlan.  8 rail  oblprante  are  mde  regularly  from 
tewso  to  Itongltoug.  Tbsrs  tba  opiom  le  put  op  in  isU  containers,  tbs 
osHl  lest  buing  r.p'j  m-lrately  tho  slao  of  an  American  nickel,  but  teles  as 
t-b.iok,  nod  bolding  flee  cooked  pills.  These  are  deposited  in  a csrtalo 
drees  shoo.  Portuguese  and  Mlipioo  eseion,  flying  in  from  HaeUo  via  catfcsy- 
paolflo  Airknya,  pick  up  tbo  ocmtalnara  fra  the  dress  shop  and  fly  lack  to 
Manila, 

$■  Once  it  faae  reached  Manila,  tbs  opium  is  further  camouflaged  before  It  con- 
tinues Its  Journey  t-o  tin  United  States.  Wrecreoters  are  purchased  in 
Ifccao  end  shipped  to  Uanlla  via  Hongkong,  In  Bongkoog,  the  firecrackers, 
being  quite  legal,  are  oleared  by  tbs  American  Cancel* to.  Upon  arrival  In 
Uaniln,  the  flrsoraoksra  bate  opium  contalnere  inserted  into  them.  Because 
of  the  Hongkong  olesrarce,  ttmils  authorities  give  olaeienea  uitfa  little  or 
sc  inspection,  and  the  liieeriiukBrsjurejhJBped  on  to  America. 
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29.  Elsey  to  Clifford,  “Central  Intelligence  Group,”  14  March  1947 
(Photocopy) 


14  lUreh  1947 


MB10R1NDUU  FOBi 


Ur.  Clifford. 

Subject*  Central  Intelligence  Croup. 


1.  C.I.Q.  is  up  to  its  old  tricks  again.  It  has  submitted  ■informally* 
the  draft  of  a proposed  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  very  similar 
to  the  tee -previous  drafts  which  Vandanberg  has  sent  to  you  In  recent 
months  and  ehich  you  filed  slthout  further  action. 

2.  Ur.  George  Echearrealder  of  Donald  Stonto1  s group,  called  to 
request  advice  and  information  on  ehat  Budget  should  tall  C.I.Q*  I 
suggested  that  C.I.Q.  be  Informed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
such  legislation  In  view  of  the  sections  concerning  Intelligence  ehich 
are  Included  in  the  Deification  Bill. 

3>  The  Budget  concurs  in  that  position  and  will  inform  C.I.Q.  that 
it  is  inappropriate  to  propose  legislation  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  President's  support  of  the  Unification  Rill. 

Reqjeetfully, 


QEOfflSU.  ELSE! 


Preceding  page  blank 
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JP'HMUJl 


The  CIA  under  DQ  Hillenkoetter 


Part  II:  The  CIA  under  DCI  Hillenkoetter 


The  documents  in  Part  II  cover  the  period  from  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Security  Act  in  July  1 947  to  the  opening  months  of  the  Korean  war  in  1950. 

RAdm.  Roscoe  Hillenkoetter  succeeded  General  Vandenberg  in  May  1947  and 
served  for  three  years  as  the  Cold  War  mounted  in  intensity.  Soviet  expansion- 
ism in  eastern  Europe  and  Mao  Tse-tung’s  victory  in  China  increased  demands 
for  CIA  intelligence  analysis  and  prompted  the  administration  to  assign  CIA  a 
coven  action  mission.  The  formation  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination  (OPC) 
for  covert  operations  was  a watershed  event,  which  completed  the  reassembly  in 
CIA  of  the  authority  and  responsibilities  of  the  wartime  OSS.  Admiral  Hillen- 
koetter, however,  had  little  control  over  the  new  OPC,  and  CIA  drifted.  By  mid- 
1949  two  men,  both  OSS  veterans,  had  gained  substantial  influence  over  CIA: 
Frank  Wisner,  the  aggressive  chief  of  the  well-funded  and  quasi-autonomous 
OPC,  and  Allen  Dulles.  Although  Dulles  did  not  yet  work  for  CIA,  his  survey  of 
the  Agency  for  the  new  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  sharply  criticized  Hill- 
enkoetter and  persuaded  the  NSC  to  press  the  Director  to  carry  out  significant 
reforms.  Hillenkoetter  knew  his  time  was  up,  but  the  Truman  administration 
took  months  to  choose  his  successor. 
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30.  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  26  July  1947 
(Excerpted  photograph  copy) 


(JjtgMifiih  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  ^nuria 

at  tij  t jfirfit  g>efiSum 

Begun  End  held  a*,  the  City  of  Washington  on  Friday,  the  third 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty -seven 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  national  security  by  providing  for  a.  Secretary  of 
Deter:'-®  i fora  National  Military  Establishment : for  a Department 
of  Hit-  Arnsr.  a Department  of  die  Navy,  and  a Department  of  the 
\:r  F<*n?c : and  for  the  coordination  of  tie  activities  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Govern TV-enc  concerned  with  the  national  security. 

Re  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  md  Rmse  of  Representatives  of  the 
> Vvitt  d Stain  of  .-1  loerica.  in  Coitgr,-*s  aw™ bled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Security  Act  of  194*' . 
table  of  contexts 

See,  2 Declaration  of  policy. 

Tm£  I — Cemirms  ion  NaTiOKai  Ssccartr 

Set-  101.  National  Security  Connell. 

Set-.  IOC.  Central  lu:eU!gyn«  Agency. 

S“.-.  MR.  National  Seenrlry  BeetJttrees  EoaTfl. 

Tinr:  IT — Tat  N.'TSoyir-  JlHj.-.vnv  Estaeusbhesv 

Sec,  -CL  National  Military  Estateisfcnwnt. 

See.  SC.  Secretary  of  Defease. 

S-.-.SB.  JiTtsry  Assistants  to  itw Secretary. 

...  ivfc4.  Civilian  personnel. 

Ser.  ‘JfXi.  UBpartuieat  of  tie  Army. 

Sec.  SW.  !>Dnrjneat  of  the  Navy, 

Si-  . 20?.  Deparrnjcct  ©£  tie  Air  Force. 

SK,  Cnitea  States  Air  fturcc. 

Sec.  SX<  Kffee i.tve  date  ef  irao-if'-rs. 

Set*. no.  War  Cuinccii. 

S.-, . Hi.  Jem;  CiOst.s  vf  Sail 

Se-  _‘1V.  jeno  ‘:V, ;r 

Si-  '.'IS.  SiaaituUM  Board. 

Sft.214.  trsearf  suti  De**e*:»nmftit  Board. 

jja:  ill— MiscEsietyuors 

S-.v  :I05.  ''arar5<-:i.*«'JoE  of  SocrtrrnTif-i 

;t_.  becevturies  Araii'-iant  Sei-reuiries. 

"-S>  A,i>  Lmy  eu-aso'lns  pern-awl 

a,--. :a?4  -jf  transferred  civli'Ai  i*s:ivoiuh!3 

a*:*  ;3;.7-.  tier.'  pruvisionii. 

>■**.  S-ai  Traaster  of  f-jcin. 

Sh,.»«t.  .vaiborliaHwt  for  apptopriatlea*. 

S~--  V-iE  1 V-iiw:ti--ns 
>.-■  veiidM  titliry. 

*.  . o >.  I'ile-.'.vi.  .;a*.e, 

r»-  .;ii.  Sjeo.'o..  :<i  :h-.-  i'c-E 
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30.  ( Continued ) 


. S.  759-3  : 

' (b)  .in 

may  Iwr  jail*.  9«po^t  :•• 

and  fenrtMT*  of  tte  department*  and  sgeneiw  of  the  Government  : 
relating  tt  tte  Wik^;.«ea*^'  +».  \Sdi4Sa^Mi^i ;;,.  ~ 

,!* PresidfDt.be »Waiilyoffl«*Co«nea--  '*  ' l, : : . • 7; ;,v 
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30.  (Continued) 
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30.  ( Continued ) 


S-  758  5- 

priate  ciisting  ageudes  and  facilities : Provided,  That  the  Agency 
shall  have  no  police,  subpena,  law-enforcement  powers,  or  inter- 
nal-security fond  ions:  Pr&trided  farther.  That  the  departments 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  abaD  eontinne  to  collect, 
evaluate,  correlate,  and  disseminate  departmental  intelligence : 
Arvfprowd«d  /ar<ier,  Thsl  the  Direrior  of  Cen^l  InteUigenee 


■ : evaluation,  ■ and-  dissemination:  Provided,  however,  That  apba 
•••  written.  request  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelbgenee,  the  Director 

oerimty-  „ ^ ^ ^ ^ * vk . ^ > 

<f ) Effective  when  the  Director  first  appemtedrader  subsection  p 


- <a)  has  takes '•  . ' 
’ <i>  the  National  Intelligence  Authority"  (11  Fed-Reg.  13ST, 

1339,F*hrnafy  6,1946)  ahalleease  t-o  exist;  and 
• v (2)  the  personnel,  property,  and  records  of  the  Central  Intdli-  . ; 
",  grace  Group  are  transferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  such  Group  shall  cease  to  exist.  Any  -unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations.  or  Other  funds  araikble  or 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  such  Group  shall  be  avail- 
able and  dial!  be  authorised  to  he  made  available  in  like  manner 
for  expenditure  by  the  Agency. 
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30.  ( Continued ) 
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31. 


R.  H.  Hillenkoetter  to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 
“National  Security  Act  of  1947,”  11  September  1947 
(Attachment  not  included) 


7 CONFIDENTIAL— 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

2430  E STREET  NW. 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 

11  September  1947 


iiEHOruiiiDOK  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
•-SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

/personal  representative  of  the  president  on  nia 

Subject:  National  Security  Act  of  1947 


1.  Dnon  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  automatically  ceases 
to  exist  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  comes  under  the 
National  Security  Council.  Inasmuch  as  no  date  has  been  set  for  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority,  the  following  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations are  made': 


a.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
it  is  recommended  that  all  directives  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Authority  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Grout)  be  con- 
tinued in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  National  Security 
Council  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
make  amendments  and  changes  that  they  may  consider  desirable. 

b.  In  order  that  the  National  Security  Council  make  an 
early  approach  to  this  problem,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  be  directed  to 
submit,  within  sixty  days,  his  oroposal  for  National  Security 
Council  directives  to  bring  former  directives  I of  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority  ana  the  Central  Intelligence  Groan  into 
line  with  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 


T)v^T' 


v 


c.  In  consideration  of  the  size  of  the  National  Security 
, Council,  as  compared  to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority, 

; it  is  recommended  that  a subcommittee  be  established  to  act 
similarly  to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  to  furnish 
u the  active  direction  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This 
subcommittee  should  be  conroosed  of  a minimum  number  of  members 
and,  as  a suggestion,  could  be  either  the  Secretary  of  State 
_ ana  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of 
{ffr  « *¥  State,  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  end  the  three  Secretaries 

of  \h"my.  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Personally,  I believe  the  first 
^ suggestion  is  better  since  the  Secretary  of  State  has  equal 

*"  ^9  representation  with  the  military.  If  the  second  suggestion  is 
' followed,  there  may  be  -$ome  complaints  from  State  that-  the 
military  is  overshadowing  them.. 


■v 

4 
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31.  ( Continued ) 


CONIWN-flAb 


2.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Croun  sat  as  a 
non-voting  member  of  the  national  Intelligence  Authority,  and,  while 
I believe  it  presumptuous  and  awkward  on  my  pert  to  suggest  that  he 
so  sit  with  the  National  Security  Council,  still  it  would  be  of 
utmost  assistance  if  he  could  attend  all  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council  in  some  capacity,  either  as  observer,  counsel  or 
advisor,  in  order  to  keep  informed  of  what  the  thoughts  of  the 
National  Security  Council  may  be.  In  addition,  by  being  present, 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  also  be 
available  for  such  direct  questions  as  may  be  propounded. 

3.  If  you  will  indicate  your  approval  or  disaporoval  of  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  above,  I shall  go  ahead  and  have 
formal  statements  prepared  to  be  furnished  to  the  National  Security 
Council  at  its  first  meeting. 


ft,  H.  HTLLENKOETTER 

Rear  Admiral,  DSN 

Director  cf  Central  Intelligence 


-2- 
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32.  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates, 
CLA  1,  “Review  of  the  World  Situation  as  it  Relates  to  the 
Security  of  the  United  States,"  26  September  1947 


% 

■uai— 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


Cut 


SECRET- 


U \ S>  c.  K I IS ' 


35348 


Review  of  the  World  Situation 
as  it  Relates  to  the  Security 
of  the  United  States 


CIA  1 

26  September  1947 
Copy 


M. 
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32.  ( Continued ) 
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32.  ( Continued ) 


SECRET- 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD  SITUATION  AS  IT  RELATES  TO 

THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

26  September  1947 

SUMMARY 

1.  Among  foreign  powers,  only  the  U.S.S.R.  is  capable  of  threatening  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  presently  incapable  of  military  aggression  outside  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  is  capable  of  overrunning  most  of  continental  Europe,  the  Near  East,  northern 
China,  and  Korea. 

3.  The  U.S.S.R  is  unlikely  to  resort  to  open  military  aggression  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. Its  policy  is  to  avoid  war,  to  build  up  its  war  potential,  and  to  extend 
its  influence  and  control  by  political,  economic,  and  psychological  methods.  In  this 
it  is  deliberately  conducting  political,  economic,  and  psychological  warfare  against  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  is  the  possibility  of 
economic  collapse  in  Western  Europe  and  the  consequent  accession  to  power  of  Com- 
munist elements. 

5.  Stabilization  and  recovery  in  Europe  and  Asia  would  tend  to  redress  the  balance 
of  power  and  thereby  to  restrain  the  U.S.S.R. 

6.  From  the  point  of  view  of  containing  the  U.S.S.R  and  eventually  redressing  the 
balance  of  power  the  order  of  priority  among  the  major  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  is: 

a.  Western  Europe. 

b.  The  Near  and  Middle  East  (but  within  the  region  the  situation  in  Greece  is 
of  great  importance  and  the  utmost  urgency,  while  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Palestine  is  extremely  dangerous). 

c.  The  Far  East  (but  within  the  region  Japan  is  important  as  the  only  area 
capable  of  relatively  early  development  as  a power  center  counterbalancing  the 
Soviet  Far  East) . 
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32.  ( Continued ) 


SECRET 

review  of  the  world  situation  as  it  relates  to  the 

SECURITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Among  foreign  powers,  only  the  U.S.S.R.  is  capable  of  threatening  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Even  the  U.S.S.R.,  lacking  the  requisite  naval  and  air  forces,  is 
incapable  of  direct  attack  upon  the  United  States  * or  of  major  military  operations  any- 
where outside  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  preponderance  of  readily  available  Soviet 
ground  strength  is  such,  however,  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  will,  could  speedily  overrun 
most  of  continental  Europe,  the  Near  East,  northern  China,  and  Korea.  If  the  U.S.S.R 
were  to  exercise  this  capability,  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  United  States  would  be  even 
greater  than  that  threatened  by  Germany  and  Japan,  to  avert  which  the  United  States 
incurred  the  risk  of  war. 

2.  Soviet  predominance  in  Eurasia  is,  for  the  present,  less  a matter  of  absolute 
strength  than  of  relative  immediately  available  strength.  The  Soviet  industrial  war 
potential  is  considered  to  be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  1939;  it  is  almost  certainly 
no  greater.  Since  1939,  however,  the  power  of  Germany  and  of  Japan  has  been  obliter- 
ated, that  of  France  and  of  Italy  severely  curtailed,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  seriously 
impaired.  China  also,  no  great  power  in  1937,  is  even  more  weak  and  disorganized  in 
1947.  Thus  the  balance  of  power  which  restrained  the  U.S.S.R.  from  1921  to  1941  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  only  effective  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  both  latent  and  remote.  Consequently  the  U.S.S.R., 
despite  its  present  weaknesses,  enjoys  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  power  at  every 
point  within  logistical  reach  of  its  land  forces, 

3.  Despite  this  initial  advantage,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  unlikely  to  resort  to  overt  military 
aggression  in  present  circumstances,  primarily  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Forcible  occupation  of  extensive  additional  territory,  particularly  in  West- 
ern Europe,  would  Impose  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  the  additional  burden  of  holding  in 
subjection  large  hostile  populations,  a task  vastly  greater  than  that  assumed  in 
the  satellite  states  of  Eastern  Europe  and  one  likely  to  overtax  the  attenuated  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union. 

b.  Open  aggression  would  entail  risk  of  a war  with  the  United  States  ultimately 
disastrous  for  the  U.S.S.R.  Unable  to  strike  directly  at  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  exposed  to  early  long  range  air  bombardment  with  conventional 
and  atomic  bombs  and  to  eventual  amphibious  attack.  Moreover,  Soviet  industrial 

* Tie  U-S.SJt.  is  capable  of  a considerable  number  of  one-way  bomber  sorties  against  targets  in 
the  U.S  Such  attacks,  using  conventional  bombs,  could,  be  no  more  than  harassing  In  effect,  but, 
with  atomic  bombs,  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Whether  the  U.S  Jo  JR.  now  possesses  a usable 
atomic  bomb  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved,  but  it  is  considered  improbable  that  the  USSX. 
has  such  a bomb  or  that  it  can  develop  one  before  1950. 
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capabilities  for  the  support  of  large  scale,  highly  developed  warfare  are  and  must 
long  remain  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.S  .R.  would  be 
unable  to  win  a quick  decision  in  such  a conflict  and  could  not  support  a protracted 
struggle  with  a determined  and  resourceful  antagonist  far  beyond  its  own  frontiers. 

c.  Open  military  aggression  would  forego  favorable  prospects  for  the  further 
extension  of  Soviet  hegemony  by  political  and  economic  means.  By  indoctrina- 
tion, experience,  and  personal  interest  the  rulers  of  the  U.S.S.R,  are  predisposed 
toward  the  pursuit  of  their  objectives  by  conspiratorial  rather  than  by  military 
methods.  In  the  economic  dislocation,  social  unrest,  political  instability,  and  mili- 
tary weakness  prevailing  generally  in  Europe  and  Asia  they  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  extend  the  Soviet  sphere  by  politico-revolutionary  action  at  less  risk 
than  that  entailed  by  military  aggression,  and  with  greater  prospect  of  enduring 
success. 

4.  Thus  the  greatest  present  danger  to  U.S.  security  lies,  not  In  the  military  strength 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  possibility  of  Soviet  armed  aggression,  but  in  the  possibility 
of  the  economic  collapse  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  consequent  accession  to  power 
of  elements  subservient  to  the  Kremlin.  The  economic  weakness  of  Western  Europe 
is  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  Impact  of  extensive  physical  destruction,  a breakdown 
in  pre-war  economic  relationships  (supplanted  in  many  countries  by  rampant  illegal 
or  black-market  practices) , a deterioration  in  the  will  and  capacity  to  work  and  in  other 
driving  forces  of  a virile  economy,  and  a probably  irreparable  loss  of  large  pre-war 
claims  for  goods  and  services  derived  from. overseas  investments  and  from  a dominant 
position  in  colonial  territories.  As  a result  of  these  conditions  and  until  indigenous 
production  can  be  increased  considerably  beyond  the  pre-war  level,  Western  Europe 
is  confronted  (in  the  absence  of  outside  aid)  with  a prolonged  period  of  low  standards 
of  living,  widespread  dissatisfaction,  social  unrest,  and  political  instability.  There 
are  indications  that  the  Kremlin  Is  clearly  conscious  of  this  opportunity  and  that  its 
present  plans  for  the  extension  of  its  power  are  premised  upon  the  assumption  of  con- 
tinuing economic  crisis  in  Western  Europe  and  an  eventual  depression  is  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  foregoing  circumstances  appears  to  be: 

a.  To  avoid  war  with  the  United  States,  relying  upon  the  disinclination  of  the 
United  States  to  resort  to  war  on  its  own  initiative.  (In  the  actual  state  of  acute 
tension  an  accidental  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  a distinct  possibility,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  intend  its  provocations  to  lead  to  armed  conflict 
with  the  U.S.  and  will  avoid  that  result  insofar  as  its  intelligence  provides  adequate 
guidance.) 

b.  To  build  up  Its  own  strength.  In  anticipation  of  eventual  wax,  by: 
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(1)  An  intensive  program  of  reconstruction  and  industrial  expansion 
with  particular  reference  to  war  industries. 

(2)  An  intensive  program  of  research  and  development  with  particular 
reference  to  an  atomic  bomb,  guided  missiles,  and  bacteriological  warfare. 

(3)  The  development  of  naval  and  strategic  air  forces. 

c.  To  preserve  its  existing  relative  predominance  in  Eurasia  by  maintaining 
overwhelmingly  preponderant  ground  strength  and  by  consolidating  control  of 
satellite  states  and  occupied  areas. 

d.  To  extend  its  own  power  and  influence  and  to  undermine,  those  of  the 
United  States  so  far  as  is  possible  by  political,  economic,  and  psychological  means, 
Including  action  to : 

(1)  Prevent  or  retard  recovery  and  stabilization  in  non-Soviet  areas. 

(2)  Fasten  on  the  United  States  responsibility  for  continuing  dissatis- 
factions and  distress;  identify  the  United  States  with  political  reaction,  eco- 
nomic imperialism, 'and  military  aggression;  and  identify  the  Soviet  Union  as 
democratic,  anti-imperialistic,  and  peace-loving, 

(3)  Exploit  the  weakness,  instability,  and  confusion  prevalent  in  neigh- 
boring countries  to  bring  to  power  therein  Communist  or  Communist-con- 
trolled governments. 

6.  Although  the  conditions  presently  prevailing  in  European  and  Asiatic  countries 
surrounding  the  Soviet  sphere  constitute  a danger  to  U.S.  security,  stabilization  and 
recovery  in  those  countries  would  tend  to  redress  the  balance  of  power,  thereby  curb- 
ing Soviet  aggressiveness  and  stabilizing  the  international  situation. 

7.  From  the  point  of  view  of  redressing  the  balance  of  power  the  major  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  outride  the  Soviet  sphere,  are  not  of  equal  importance.  Western 
Europe  merits  first  consideration  for  reasons  of  both  urgency  and  potential  value.  The 
most  highly  developed  of  these  regions,  it  is  at  once  the  most  vulnerable  to  disorganiza- 
tion and  the  most  favorable  for  the  early  development  of  potential  power.  It  is  also 
most  accessible  from  the  center  of  Soviet  power,  and  conversely,  best  located  for  the 
eventual  exertion  of  restraining  pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Western  Europe 
a severe  and  possibly  decisive  economic  and  political  crisis  now  impends.  Within  the 
general  area  the  most  critical  situations  exist  in  'the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

8.  The  United  Kingdom,  supported  by . the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
was  formerly  a major  stabilizing  influence  in  world  economy  and  the  balance  of  power, 
but  its  capabilities  in  these  respects  are  now  greatly  reduced.  In  view  of  its  critical 
economic  position,  it  must  curtail  drastically  its  overseas  commitments,  with  a con- 
sequent reduction  of  its  power  and  influence  abroad.  Existing  British  overseas  com- 
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mitments  are  so  extensive  and  important  that  their  precipitate  Liquidation  would  create 
conditions  prejudicial  to  security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

9.  The- immediate  French  economic  situation  is  even  more  critical  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  French  are  less  able  to  cope  with  it,  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  instability  of  the  internal  political  situation.  The  ineffectiveness  of  coalition 
governments  increasingly  encourages  resort  to  political  extremes.  The  Communists 
are  already  the  strongest  single  party  in  France;  a swift  economic  collapse  might  well 
lead  to  their  accession  to  power.  A more  gradual  decline  would  probably  favor  a trend 
toward  an  authoritarian  solution  under  the  leadership  of  De  Oaulle.  It  is  unlikely  that 
either  extreme  could  establish  its  authority  so  effectively  as  to  preclude  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  on  its  accession  to  power. 

10.  The  Italian  economic  situation  is  desperate  and  the  political  situation  un- 
stable, for  reasons  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  France,  with  an  even  greater  pos- 
sibility of  Communist  accession  to  power  in  the  event  of  economic  and  political  collapse. 
Moreover,  the  proximity  of  Yugoslavia  makes  possible  the  development  of  a situation  in 
Italy  similar  to  that  in  Greece. 

11.  In  Germany  acute  economic  distress  has  been  aggravated  by  continued  par- 
tition and  by  uncertainties  regarding  the  future  status  of  the  country  end  of  its  in- 
dustrial establishments.  Despite  these  conditions.  Western  Germay  has  shown  itself 
to  be  more  resistant  to  Communist  penetration  then  France  and  Italy  have  been.  There 
are  indications  that  even  in  the  Soviet  Zone  the  political  situation  is  unsatisfactory  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view.  The  economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany,  particularly  of  the 
Ruhr,  is  essential  to  general  European  recovery  as  well  as  to  local  stability.  Effective 
steps  toward  industrial  rehabilitation  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  Western 
Germany,  but  will  require  convincing  assurances  to  France  against  a recurrence  of 
German  aggression. 

12.  Of  important  concern  in  relation  to  Western  European  recovery  is  the  existing 
instability  in  colonial  (or  former  colonial)  areas  upon  the  resources  of  which  several 
European  powers  (the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Netherlands)  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  depend.  From  Morocco  to  Indonesia  the  situation  is  disturbed  by 
resurgent  native  nationalism  and  communal  strife. ' Armed  conflict  exists  between  na- 
tives and  Europeans  in  Indonesia,  Indochina,  and  Madagascar,  and  between  native 
communities  in  India  and  Pakistan.  Armed  communal  strife  is  incipient  in  Palestine. 
Between  Britain  and  Egypt  the  matter  is  one  of  international  dispute.  Unrest  is  wide- 
spread in  French  North  Africa.  None  of  these  situations  gives  promise  of  early  stabili- 
zation. The  continuance  of  unsettled  conditions  hinders  economic  recovery  and  causes 
a diversion  of  European  strength  into  efforts  to  maintain  or  reimpose  control  by 
force.  In  these  circumstances  the  traditional  liberal  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
its  interest  in  early  stabilization  are  in  apparent  conflict  with  its  interest  in  supporting 
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friendly  European  governments.  There  is  a consistent  tendency  to  bring  these  matters 
before  the  United  Nations,  where  their  effect  is  to  divide  the  non-Soviet  powers.  Al- 
though the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  no  position  to  intervene  by  force  in  these  situations,  it  is 
actively  exploiting  them  to  create  dissension,  to  undermine  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  European  states,  and  to  discredit  them  and  the  United  States. 

13.  As  a region,  the  Near  and  Middle  East  is  of  second  priority  from  the  point  of 
view  of  containing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  eventually  redressing  the  balance  of  power — but 
within  the  general  area  the  situation  in  Greece  is  of  great  importance  and  the  utmost 
urgency,  while  the  situation  with  respect  to  Palestine  is  extremely  dangerous.  The 
region  differs  from  both  Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East  in  that  (except  in  India) 
its  human  and  material  resources  are  inadequate  for  the  development  of  a significant 
power  potential.  Its  great  Importance,  second  only  to  that  of  Western  Europe,  lies 
in  its  strategic  location  as  a barrier  to  further  Soviet  expansion,  as  an  essential  UnV- 
in  communications  between  the  West  and  East,  and  as  a potential  base  from  which 
power  developed  elsewhere  could  be  brought  to  bear  an  the  sources  of  Soviet  power, 
and  in  the  vital  importance  of  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  states  to  the  Western  powers. 

14.  In  Greece  the  U.S.S.R.,  acting  indirectly  through  Communist-led  guerrillas 
supported  by  the  Balkan  satellite  states,  is  in  actual  process  of  taking  over  a major 
portion  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  Greek  Government  is  unable  to  cope  with 
this  threat  without  active  aid.  At  any  time  U.S.  armed  intervention  may  be  required 
to  prevent  its  collapse  and  to  restore  the  situation.  The  loss  of  Greece  would  not  only 
impair  the  strategic  position  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  but  would  also  have  pro- 
found psychological  repercussions  throughout  Western  Europe  and  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

15.  The  Soviet  effort  to  penetrate  Iran  is  still  being  conducted  by  political  and 
economic  means.  Iranian  refusal  of  an  oil  concession  to  the  USSR,  which  is  still 
probable,  would  provoke  a strong  Soviet  reaction,  including  a renewal  of  subversive 
activity,  though  probably  not  an  overt  Soviet  intervention.  If  Iran  should  grant 
the  concession,  Soviet  penetration  would  be  facilitated. 

16.  In  contrast  to  Greece  and  Iran,  Turkey  is  not  susceptible  to  Soviet  penetra- 
tion. Turkey  may  be  expected  to  resist  Soviet  domination  in  any  circumstances,  but 
could  not  be  expected  to  withstand  for  long  a full-scale  attack. 

17.  The  situation  with  respect  to  Palestine  is  fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties 
and  dangers.  Zionist  leadership,  exploiting  widespread  humanitarian  sympathy  with 
the  surviving  Jews  of  Europe,  has  pursued  its  objectives  without  regard  for  the  con- 
sequences. The  Arab  reaction  is  bitter  and  potentially  violent,  endangering  not  only 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  but  also  the  strategic  interests  of  the  Western  powers  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  since  the  Arabs  now  identify  the  United  States  and  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  Zionism.  The  partition  of  Palestine,  as  proposed  to  the  United  Nations, 
satisfies  minimum  Zionist  demands,  but  will  be  bitterly  resisted  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
adoption  and  implementation  would  precipitate  Arab  armed  resistance  possibly  assum- 
ing the  proportions  of  a Holy  War  against  Europeans  and  Americans  as  well  as  Jews. 
The  Arab  governments  could  not  control  this  popular  reaction;  they  would  be  coerced 
by  it,  or  would  be  supplanted  by  governments  responsive  to  the  popular  will.  Their 
principal  means  of  retaliation  against  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  the  cancellation  of  British  and  American  oil  concessions.  Since  the  Arabs 
could  not  operate  the  oil  properties  themselves,  and  since,  in  these  circumstances,  they 
would  be  in  desperate  need  of  powerful  support,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  event- 
ually transfer  these  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  control  of  Arabian  oil 
would  be  disastrous  to  Western  interests.  This  course  of  events,  of  which  there  is  real 
and  grave  danger,  would  not  only  wreck  the  strategic  position  of  the  Western  powers 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  but  would  also  have  a fatal  effect  upon  the  economic 
recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  would  seriously  impair  the  war  potential  of  the 
Western  powers. 

' 18.  Although  the  situation  is  critical  in  both  China  and  Korea,  the  Par  East  is 
Df  only  third  priority  from  the  point  of  view  of  containing  the  UH.SJ1.  and  eventually 
redressing  the  balance  of  power.  The  proximity  of  Eastern  Siberia  to  the  present 
perimeter  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  control  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  North 
China,  the  remoteness  of  the  United  States,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  National 
Government,  would  render  any  U.S.  attempt  at  containment  by  directly  opposing  force 
to  force  a most  unequal  contest.  The  restraints  upon  Soviet  aggression  are  political: 
the  undesirability  of  an  open  conflict  with  the  United  States  and  the  possibility  of 
further  penetration  of  China  and  Korea  by  political  means.  Moreover,  the  region  is 
vast;  an  effort  extensive  in  space  and  time  would  be  required  before  the  U.SJ3.R.  could 
gain  effective  control  of  objectives  strategically  important  to  the  United  States.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  power  potential,  the-  human  and  material  resources  of  the  region 
are  great,  hut,  with  the  exception  of  Japan  and  of  certain  areas  in  Manchuria  and 
North  China,  they  are  generally  undeveloped  and  incapable  of  development,  by  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  within  any  period  of  present  concern.  Moreover,  in  compari- 
son with  Western  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the  accessible  Par  East  is  too  remote 
from  the  vital  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  exertion  of  effective  influence 
therefrom  upon  Soviet  policy.  Whatever  the  course  of  events  in  continental  Asia, 
maintenance  of  effective  U.S.  control  of  the  Pacific  would  afford  a sufficient  safeguard. 

19.  Despite  the  low  priority  accorded  to  the  Far  East,  as  a region,  in  this  reckon- 
ing, Japan  is  important  as  the  only  area  within  the  region  capable  of  relatively  early 
development  as  a power  center.  Under  SCAP  control,  the  political  situation  in  Japan 
is  stable,  despite  economic  difficulties.  The  Japanese  economy  is  dependent  upon 
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the  availability  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials  from  overseas.  The  re- 
moval of  U.S.  control,  particularly  if  the  economic  problem  remains  unsolved,  would 
open  the  way  to  vigorous  Soviet  penetration.  The  rehabilitation  of  Japan  under 
Soviet  influence  or  control  (with  provision  of  essential  imports  from  continental  Asia) 
would  jeopardize  the  U.S.  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  any  U.S.  position 
in  China.  The  rehabilitation  of  Japan  under  U.S.  influence  or  control  (with  pro- 
vision of  essential  imports  from  Southeastern  Asia),  while  it  would  tend  to  alienate 
China,  would  create  a power  tending  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  so 
to  stabilize  the  regional  situation. 

20.  The  stalemate  in  Korea  can  be  broken  only  by  U.S.  acceptance  of  terms 
which  would  in  effect  surrender  that  country  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a satellite.  United 
States  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  the  status  quo  must  be  conducted  in  the  face  of 
persistent  Soviet  subversive  activity  and  propaganda  pressure. 

21.  There  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  solution  of  the  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  China.  The  Communists  will  accept  no  political  solution  which  does  net 
render  their  existing  territorial  control  secure  while  affording  them  opportunities  for 
further  penetration  by  political  means.  Such  a solution  has  been  the  consistent 
objective  of  the  U.S.SJt,  The  Kuomintang  has  been  adamant  in  refusing  to  consider 
such  terms  so  long  as  it  has  had  hope  of  United  States  support  Losing  such  hope, 
it  might  reconsider  its  attitude  with  a view  to  salvaging  what  it  could  of  its  position. 
Consequently,  in  the  absence  of  large-scale  U.S.  aid,  the  prospect  in  China  is  for  either 
continuing  conflict,  with  further  political  and  economic  disintegration  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  area  of  CcAmunist  territorial  control,  or  the  eventual  formation  of 
a coalition  government  through  Soviet  mediation  and  on  Communist  terms,  with 
a gradual  penetration  of  Communist  influence  throughout  the  national  administra- 
tion. In  either  case  acute  political  and  economic  disorganization  would  prevail  in 
China  for  many  years,  preventing  an  effective  consolidation  of  Soviet  control. 

22.  In  Latin  America  local  Communists,  Isolated  from  direct  Soviet  support  and 
operating  within  the  power  orbit  of  the  United  States,  cannot  seize  and  hold  political 
control.  The  U.S.S.R.  therefore  pursues  limited  objectives  in  that  area,  its  major 
purpose  being  to  attenuate  Latin  America’s  capacity  and  willingness  to  give  aid  to 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war.  This  policy  has  already  succeeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  U.S.SJR.  can  probably  count  on  its  undercover  organizations  and  upon 
Communist-controlled  key  labor  unions  to  cut  off  U.S.  access  to  some  of  Tj.t-.in  America’s 
strategic  materials  whenever  the  U.S.S.R.  considers  such  action  desirable.  The  recently 
concluded  defense  pact  opens  the  way  to  marked  Improvements  in  cooperative  military 
defense,  but  does  not  affect  the  scope  and  direction  of  these  Communist  activities  and 
purposes. 
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SUMMARY 


Armed  hostilities  between  Jews  and  Arabs  will  break  out  if  the  UN  General  Assembly 
accepts  the  plan  to  partition  Palestine  into  Jewish  and  Arab  States  as  recommended 
by  the  UN  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  (UNSCOP) . 

Inflamed  by  nationalism  and  religious  fervor,  Arabs  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq, 
Transjordan,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  Palestine  are  determined  to  fight 
against  any  force,  or  combination  of  forces,  which  attempts  to  set  up  a Jewish  state 
in  Palestine.  While  the  governments  of  the  Arab  states  are  not  expected  to  make 
official  declarations  of  war,  they  will  not  attempt  to  keep  their  people  (especially 
fanatical  tribesmen)  from  joining  the  battle;  they  may  even  encourage  such  action  and 
furnish  clandestine  assistance  as  well. 

In  composition  the  Arab  forces  will  vary  from  relatively  well  controlled  quasi- 
military  bands  to  the  loose  tribal  organization  of  the  nomads.  The  largest  number 
actively  engaged  against  the  Jews  at  any  one  time  will  probably  be  between  100,000 
and  200,000,  The  Arabs  are  good  guerrilla  fighters,  and  they  will  be  well  supplied 
with  small  arms  and  will  also  undoubtedly  obtain  some  planes  and  tanks. 

The  Zionists,  for  their  part,  are  determined  to  have  a state  in  Palestine  or,  in  the 
view  of  extreme  elements,  all  of  Palestine  and  Transjordan  as  well  Whatever  the 
UN  recommends,  they  will  attempt  to  establish  a Jewish  state  after  the  British  with- 
drawal (now  set  by  the  British  for  August  1948).  The  Jews  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
mobilize  some  200,000  fighters  in  Palestine,  supplemented  to  a limited  extent  by  volun- 
teers and  recruits  from  abroad.  The  Jewish  armed  groups  in  Palestine  are  well  equipped 
and  well  trained  in  commando  tactics.  Initially,  they  will  achieve  marked  success 
over  the  Arabs  because  of  superior  organization  and  equipment.  As  the  war  of  attrition 
develops,  however,  the  Jewish  economy  (severely  strained  by  mobilization)  will  break 
down;  furthermore,  the  Jews  will  be  unable  continuously  to  protect  their  extended 
supply  lines  and  isolated  settlements  or  to  plant  and  cultivate  their  fields  in  the  face 
of  constant  harassing,  “hit  and  run”  Arab  attacks.  Without  substantial  outside  aid 
in  terms  of  manpower  and  material,  they  will  be  able  to  hold  out  no  longer  than  two 
years. 

The  US,  by  supporting  partition,  has  already  lost  much  of  its  prestige  in  the 
Near  East.  In  the  event  that  partition  is  imposed  on  Palestine,  the  resulting  conflict 
will  seriously  disturb  the  social,  economic,  and  political  stability  of  the  Arab  world, 
and  US  commercial  and  strategic  interests  will  be  dangerously  jeopardized.  While  ir- 
responsible tribesmen  and  fanatic  Moslems  are  haphazardly  blowing  up  parts  of  the 
oil  pipelines  and  attacking  occasional  Americans,  it  is  possible  that  the  responsible 
governments  will  refuse  to  sign  pipeline  conventions,  oil  concessions,  civil  air  agree- 
ments, and  trade  pacts.  The  various  projects  which  are  necessary  to  raise  the  standard 

Note:  This  paper  has  been  coordinated  with  the  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces. 
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of  living  cannot  be  carried  through  without  US  assistance  and  guidance.  With  the 
US  committed  to  partition,  such  developments  will  be  shelved  indefinitely.  The  poverty, 
unrest,  and  hopelessness  upon  which  Communist  propaganda  thrives  will  increase 
throughout  the  Arab  world,  and  Soviet  agents  {some  of  whom  have  already  been  smug- 
gled into  Palestine  as  Jewish  DP’s)  will  scatter  into  the  other  Arab  states  and  there 
attempt  to  organize  so-called  “democratic  movements”  such  as  the  one  existing  today 
in  Greece. 

If  the  UN  recommends  partition,  it  will  be  morally  bound  to  take  steps  to  enforce 
partition,  with  the  major  powers  acting  as  the  instruments  of  enforcement.  The  dan- 
gerous potentialities  of  such  a development  to  US-Arab  and  US-tJSSR  relations  need 
no  emphasis. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PARTITION  OF  PALESTINE 

1.  INTBODUCTION. 

On  1 September  1947  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  (UNSCOP) 
completed  its  report,  and  a majority  of  its  members  recommended  partition  as  the  best 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  In  spite  of  violent  opposition  from  the  Arab  states 
and  the  possibility  that  partition  would  not  receive  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority 
in  the  UNGA,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  type  of  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  has 
been  more  seriously  studied  and  more  generally  accepted  than  any  other.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  attempt  to  determine  what  the  consequences  of  partition  will  be. 

The  General  Assembly  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Palestine  has  presented  to  the  GA  a 
partition  plan  based  on  the  majority  report  of  UNSCOP.  Although  no  Anal  decisions 
have  yet  been  reached  on  implementing  and  enforcing  the  eventual  UN  recommenda- 
tion, certain  basic  assumptions  can  be  made.  If  the  UNGA  (now  debating  the  partition 
scheme)  accepts  by  a two-thirds  majority  partition  for  Palestine,  the  following  situation 
will  result: 

a.  A sovereign  Jewish  state,  comprising  a substantial  part  of  the  area  of  Palestine, 
will  be  established. 

b.  A substantial  number  of  immigrants  will  be  permitted  to  enter  this  Jewish  state. 

c.  The  Arabs,  not  only  of  Palestine  but  of  all  the  Near  East,  will  strongly  oppose  both 
a and  b above,  and  armed  hostilities  between  Jews  and  Arabs  will  take  place. 

d.  Assistance  in  the  form  of  men,  arms,  and  supplies  will  be  afforded  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs  from  outside  Palestine. 

e.  The  United  Nations  will  not  immediately  organize  an  international  police  force 
to  keep  the  peace  in  Palestine. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  three  questions  must  be  answered: 

a.  How  will  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict  develop,  and  with  what  results? 

b.  How  will  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East  be  affected? 

c.  How  will  US  strategic  and  commercial  interests  be  affected? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  an  examination  of  the  political  situation  re- 
sulting from  partition  and  the  military  developments  which  may  arise  from  that  situa- 
tion follows. 

2.  Political  Consequences. 

a.  Internal  Pressures  on  Arab  Governments. 

(1)  Nationalist  Pressure. 

Arab  nationalism  is  the  strongest  political  force  in  the  Arab  world.  It 
grew  up  in  secret  societies  under  Ottoman  rule,  came  out  into  the  open  in  the  Arab 
Revolt  of  World  War  I,  and  has  been  the  major  factor  in  the  independence  movement 
in  the  Arab  world  ever  since.  The  independence  of  all  the  Arab  states  in  the  Near  East 
throws  into  high  relief  the  continuing  mandatory  status  of  Palestine.  Because  of  the 
strong  ties  between  the  various  Arab  states,  political  developments  in  any  one  country 
are  of  vital  concern  to  Arabs  everywhere.  Palestinian  independence  is,  consequently, 
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the  major  aim  not  only  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  but  also  of  Syrians,  Lebanese,  Iraqis, 
Transjordanian, s,  Egyptians,  and  Saudi  Arabians.  It  would  be  political  suicide  for 
any  Arab  government  to  ignore  this  situation. 

The  signing  of  the  Arab  League  Pact  in  March  1945  was  a victory  for  the 
Arab  nationalists  in  that  it  hastened  the  day  when  they  could  form'their  own  bloc  in 
relation  to  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world. 

The  Arab  nationalist  movement  in  Palestine  has  been  as  active  as  in  any 
other  Arab  country.  The  uprisings  of  1929  and  1936  demonstrated  the  strength  of  this 
movement.  A stamp  commemorating  the  signing  of  the  Arab  League  Pact  in  1945 
appeared  in  Egypt  showing  a cluster  of  flags  of  country  members,  one  of  which  was  a 
white  flag  inscribed  “Palestine.”  Palestine  has  been  represented  at  meetings  of  the 
Arab  League,  first  by  independent  individuals  and  then  by  the  representatives  of  the 
new  Arab  Higher  Committee,  formed  in  1945.  At  the  conference  of  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arab  League  in  October  1947  it  is  significant  that  the  Mufti,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee,  played  a leading  role.  Although  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee and  the  Arab  League  have  differed  as  to  the  advisability  of  testifying  before 
UNSCOP,  the  members  of  the  League  are  in  complete  accord  over  the  injustice  of  parti- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  Arab  nationalism  is  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  Arab 
heritage,  while  the  political  aims  are  the  independence  of  all  Arab  lands  and  the 
establishment  of  some  degree  of  unity  among  them.  The  nationalists  regard  Palestine 
as  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  the  achievement  of  their  political  aims.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Arabs  and  Jews  have  lived  peaceably  side  by  side,  determination  to  make 
Palestine  an  independent  Arab  country  is  strong  in  all  of  the  Arab  states,  from  the 
more  educated  and  ambitious  classes  down  to  the  poorest  and  most  politically  naive 
peasants.  Arab  national  fervor  is  so  explosive  and  pervasive  a force  that  Arab  govern- 
ment officials  who  recognize  the  political  implications  involved  in  flouting  a UN  deci- 
sion will  nevertheless  have  to  oppose  any  decision  for  partition  or  run  the  risk  of 
losing  office. 


(2)  Religious  Pressure. 


The  Arab  governments  are  probably  as  greatly  influenced  by  religious 
pressures  as  they  are  by  nationalist  pressures.  The  Arabs  are  capable  of  a religious 
fanaticism  which  when  coupled  with  political  aspirations  is  an  extremely  powerful 
force.  Whether  or  not  the  Arab  governments  are  capable  of  guiding  this  force  is 
difficult  to  judge.  It  is  very  possible  that  certain  religious  organizations  will  take  the 
initiative  in  organizing  Arab  resistance  in  Palestine. 


The  Ikhwan  al  Muslimln  (Moslem  Brotherhood),  with  headquarters  in 
Egypt,  is  an  organization  of  young  Moslems  founded  for  the  purpose  of  orienting 
Arab  society  in  accordance  with  Islamic  ideologies.  Branches  of  the  Ikhwan  have  been 
formed  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  one  of  the  most  active  branches  is  in  Palestine.  The 
Ikhwan  regards  Westernization  as  a dangerous  threat  to  Islam  and  would  oppose  any 
political  encroachment  of  Zionism  on  Palestine  with  religious  fanaticism.  Should  a 
"Jihad,"  or  Holy  War,  be  declared,  the  Ikhwan  would  be  the  spearhead  of  any  “crusade." 
The  Grand  Mufti,  as  head  of  the  Moslem  Supreme  Council,  can  count  on  the  unanimous 
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support  of  all  members  of  the  Tkhwan,  who  are  assured  of  entrance  into  Paradise  if 
they  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 

(3)  Tribal  Pressure. 

The  tribes  of  the  Arab  countries  are  a powerful  element  in  the  political 
and  military  pattern  of  the  Middle  East.  The  tribe  is  a group  of  related  families  under 
the  leadership  of  a chief  (sheikh)  which  may  be  joined  in  a confederacy  with  other  tribes 
under  a paramount  sheikh.  The  economic  basis  of  tribal  life  is  pastoral  nomadism 
involving  periodic  migrations  to  seek  pasturage  for  camels.  Sheep,  and  horses.  The 
nomad  (Beduin)  population  of  Iraq,  Syria,  Transjordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
estimated  at  2,500,000. 

The  conditions  of  Beduin  life  have  developed  a hardy  type  of  fighting 
man,  not  only  imbued  with  a warlike  tradition  (combining  religious  fanaticism  with  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  looting,  plundering,  and  raiding)  but  also  trained  in  the  use  of 
small  arms  and  the  methods  of  desert  warfare. 

Large  stipends  have  been  paid  annually  to  the  tribes  of  the  Near  East  by 
whatever  power  wished  to  have  their  support,  whether  that  power  was  British,  French, 
or  the  local  Arab  government.  Since  the  Arab  governments  now  pay  the  stipends,  they 
could  rely  on  the  tribes  within  their  regions.  The  tribes  would  doubtless  join  the 
crusade,  not  only  for  reasons  of  Arab  patriotism  but  also  for  plunder,  the  assurance  of 
additional  stipends,  and  the  thrill  of  battle.  The  Syrian  Defense  Minister  stated  on 
9 October  that  as  the  Arabs  marched  into  Palestine  they  “would  be  buttressed  by  100,300 
loot-seeking  Beduin  described  as  'mine  fodder’.” 

The  dramatic  meeting  of  500  Kurdish  and  Arab  tribal  sheikhs  at  Htiia  in 
Iraq  in  October  passed  a resolution  for  a Holy  War  to  defend  Palestine.  Although  Prime 
Minister  Saleh  Jabr  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  this  meeting,  it  is  significant  that 
the  Arab  and  Kurdish  leaders  (many  of  whom  are  hostile  to  each  other)  consented  to 
meet  and  to  agree  to  a common  program. 

b.  Probable  Attitudes  of  Arab  Governments. 

( 1 ) Toward  a Jewish  State. 

The  Arabs  violently  oppose  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  because  they  believe  that  Palestine  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Arab  world. 
In  addition,  they  fear  that  the  Jews  will  consolidate  their  position  through  unlimited 
immigration  and  that  they  will  attempt  to  expand  until  they  become  a threat  to  the 
newly  won  independence  of  each  of  the  other  Arab  countries.  They  believe  that  not 
only  politically  but  also  culturally  the  Jewish  state  threatens  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Islamic-Arab  civilization.  For  these  reasons,  the  Arab  governments  will 
not  consider  any  compromise,  and  they  categorically  reject  any  scheme  which  would 
set  up  a Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  The  meetings  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Arab  League  in  Lebanon  crystallized  this  feeling  of  unanimity.  In  a note,  which 
represents  the  views  of  all  the  Arab  states,  the  Committee  stated,  “The  Arab  govern- 
ments, themselves,  shall  not  be  able  to  restrain  the  feelings  of  their  nationals  revolting 
against  the  oppression  falling  on  them,  nor  shall  they  stand  with  folded  arms  before  a 
danger  threatening  all  the  Arab  countries,  but-  rather  will  they  be  compelled  to  take 
every  decisive  action  which  will  guarantee  resistance  to  the  aggression  and  the  restora- 
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tion  of  justice.”  In  addition,  leaders  in  all  the  Arab  states  have  stated  their  determi- 
nation to  resist. 

(2)  Toward  the  UN. 

The  Arab  governments  are  embittered  by  the  UNSCOP  majority  report, 
which  they  feel  was  not  arrived  at  impartially.  Speeches  made  before  Zionist  groups 
by  the  Guatemalan  member  of  UNSCOP,  following  the  return  of  the  committee,  have 
convinced  the  Arabs  that  certain  members  of  UNSCOP  had  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  question  before  the  committee  undertook  its  task. 

However,  the  Arab  governments  are  reluctant  to  break  with  the  UN. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Arab  League  in  Cairo  following  the 
formation  of  UNSCOP,  the  Arab  states  were  not  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  in  boycotting  the  hearings.  The  Arab  governments  supported  the 
Mufti  in  refusing  to  give  testimony  within  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  but  they  all  pre- 
sented testimony  to  UNSCOP  subsequently  in  Beirut. 

The  Arab  governments  realize  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  UN.  The  raising 
of  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  foreign  troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  in  the  UN 
led  to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  among  the  French,  British,  and  Levant 
States.  Egypt  has  had  an  opportunity  to  air  its  views  on  the  evacuation  of  British 
troops  from  Egypt  and  its  claims  to  the  Sudan.  The  UN  has  provided  a medium  for 
the  immediate  recognition  and  participation  in  world  affairs  of  the  young  Arab  states. 
Although  the  Arab  states  are  adamant  in  their  determination  to  make  Palestine  an 
Arab  state,  they  will  probably  avoid  a complete  rupture  with  the  UN  should  partition 
be  imposed. 

(3)  Toward  the  US  and  UK. 

Since  the  Balfour  Declaration  the  British  have  been  the  target  of  Arab 
political  feeling  in  Palestine.  The  recommendation  for  the  partition  of  Palestine  as 
contained  in  the  Peel  Report  of  1937  resulted  in  serious  anti-British  demonstrations  by 
the  Arabs.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Arab  Higher  Committee  in  1937,  the  arrest 
of  Arab  political  leaders,  and  the  escape  of  the  Mufti  and  others  across  the  border,  the 
Arabs  were  convinced  that  Britain  was  crushing  all  hopes  of  Arab  political  independence 
in  Palestine.  Although  the  Arabs  welcomed  the  White  Paper  of  1939,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  criticize  the  British  for  permitting  Jewish  immigration  on  a limited  scale  and 
for  refusing  to  disarm  the  Jewish  underground.  As  a result,  however,  of  the  UK’s 
announced  decision  to  terminate  the  mandate  and  to  withdraw  both  its  troops  and 
administration  from  Palestine  and  its  refusal  to  implement  by  force  any  settlement 
not  acceptable  to  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  British  prestige  in  the  Arab  world  has 
definitely  Improved. 

US  prestige,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily  decreased  with  each  new 
indication  that  the  US  supports  the  Zionists.  The  good  will  enjoyed  by  the  US  at  the 
time  of  the  Roosevelt-Ibn  Saud  Conference  and  following  US  backing  of  Lebanese  and 
Syrian  claims  for  independence  was  short  lived  as  a result  of  President  Truman’s  sup- 
port of  Jewish  Immigration  to  Palestine  and  the  Anglo-American  Committee  report. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  report,  Arab  popular  feeling 
expressed  Itself  in  the  bombing  of  the  US  Legation  at  Beirut  and  in  the  attempt  to  bum 
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the  USIS  office  in  that  city.  The  Arab  governments'  official  attitudes  were  made  known 
at  the  Bludan  Conference,  in  which  the  US  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attacks.  British- 
sponsored  newspapers  in  the  Levant  States  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee's  findings  on  the  US,  indicating  that  the  UK  members  of  the 
Committee  could  only  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  US  members.  Gradually, 
within  the  last  two  years,  the  blame  (or  the  Palestine  situation  has  passed  from  the 
UK  to  the  US. 

Because  of  long-standing  cultural  ties  between  the  US  and  the  Arab 
world,  the  friendly  role  that  the  US  played  in  the  achievement  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
independence,  the  partial  dependence  of  certain  Arab  states  on  oil  royalties  from  US 
companies,  and  the  promise  of  increased  royalties  in  the  future,  the  Arab  states  would 
like  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  US.  The  Arab  governments  realize  that 
without  US  financial  aid  and  technical  assistance,  they  will  be  unable  to  carry  through 
the  extensive  projects  that  are  needed  if  the  standard  of  living  is  to  be  raised  above  its 
present  subsistence  level.  Little  of  this  development  will  be  possible,  however,  if  the 
US  supports  a Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

c.  ProbableActions  of  Arab  Governments. 

(1)  Against  Palestine. 

In  the  event  of  the  partition  of  Palestine,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Arab 
governments  will  openly  proclaim  war  against  the  Jews.  Pressure  from  the  Arab 
people  for  an  open  declaration  of  war  will  be  strong,  but  the  governments  doubtless 
realize  that  such  a step  in  defiance  of  a decision  passed  by  the  UN  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  Arab  position  in  the  UN.  However,  it  Is  probable  that  large  numbers  of 
Arabs  from  the  surrounding  countries  will  join  the  Arabs  residing  within  Palestine  for 
the  war  against  Zionism.  These  Arabs  will  be  loosely  organized  under  national  leaden 
and  tribal  sheikhs.  Volunteers  will  leave  the  armies,  and  ammunition  and  military 
equipment  will  find  their  way  from  the  Arab  armies  to  the  resistance  movement.  The 
Arab  governments,  though  not  officially  endorsing  such  action,  will  doubtless  allow 
it  to  continue. 

(2)  Against  Jews  in  Arab  Lands. 

Before  the  enunciation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  1917,  the  Jews  in 
the  Near  East  fared  as  well  as  other  minority  groups  throughout  the  world.  Since 
1917,  however,  they  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Arab  antagonism  to  the  development 
of  political  Zionism  in  Palestine.  In  the  event  of  partition,  the  lives  of  the  million 
Jews  throughout  the  Arab  world  (including  Palestine)  will  be  imperiled.  The  lower 
element  in  the  population  would  look  forward  to  attacks  on  Jewish  quarters  because 
of  the  excellent  opportunity  for  looting — as  illustrated  at  the  time  of  the  Baghdad 
revolt  in  1941  when  the  Jewish  quarter  was  attacked.  A representative  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  has  stated  that  in  the  event  of  partition  the  400,000  Jews  in  the  Arab  states 
outside  Palestine  mhy  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  community  as 
a whole. 
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(3)  Against  the  US  and  UK. 

The  Bludan  Conference  of  1946  established  a course  of  procedure*  to  be 
followed  by  the  Arab  states  in  the  event  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  should  be  implemented.  Following  the  publication  of  the  UNSCOP 
report  and  the  speech  of  Secretary  Marshall  before  UNGA,  the  Arab  League  Political 
Committee  met  and  decided  in  general  terms  to  apply  the  Bludan  recommendations 
if  partition  were  voted  by  the  UN.  However,  in  the  discussions  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  recommendations  should  be  applied,  there  was  considerable  disagreement  in  the 
Political  Committee.  Some  of  the  Arab  governments  refused  to  consider  a break  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Western  powers,  and  others  refused  to  cancel  oil  conces- 
sions. Nevertheless,  there  is  complete  unanimity  among  the  Arab  states  as  regards  aim. 
They  are  all  unalterably  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 
Whether  or  not  they  now  agree  on  retaliatory  measures  against  the  US  is  beside  the 
point;  in  time  US  interests  will  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  by  the  decisions  of  the  Arab 
governments,  certainly  by  the  instability  and  hostility  which  will  inevitably  be  aroused 
in  the  Arab  world. 

The  bombing  of  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Jerusalem  on  13 
October  is  evidence  of  the  Arab  resentment  against  US  support  of  the  majority  plan. 
This  action  was  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  the  newly  formed  Arab  terrorist  group 
which  calls  itself  “the  Jihad.”  Whatever  the  official  position  of  the  Arab  governments 
may  be,  attacks  on  US  property,  installations,  and  personnel  by  irresponsible  groups  or 
individuals  can  be  expected. 

d.  Aims  of  Jewish  State. 

(1)  Consolidation. 

In  spite  of  increasing  tension  and  hostilities  between  various  factions 
in  the  Jewish  community,  it  can  be  expected  that  all  Jewish  groups  in  Palestine  will  join 
forces  against  the  Arabs  in  defense  of  the  newly  formed  Jewish  state.  The  chief  aims 
of  the  Jewish  government  will  be  organization  of  defense  and  increased  immigration. 

(2)  Territorial  Ambitions. 

In  the  long  run  no  Zionists  in  Palestine  will  be  satisfied  with  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  the  partition  settlement.  Even  the  more  conservative  Zionists  will 
hope  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  Nejeb,  Western  Galilee,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
eventually  all  of  Palestine.  The  extremists  demand  not  only  all  of  Palestine  but 
Transjordan  as  well.  They  have  stated  that  they  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  any  Jewish  government  which  will  settle  for  anything  less,  and  will  probably  under- 
take aggressive  action  to  achieve  their  ends. 

(3)  Soliciting  of  Foreign  Aid. 

The  Zionists  will  continue  to  wage  a strong  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
US  and  in  Europe.  The  “injustice"  of  the  proposed  Jewish  boundaries  will  be  exag- 

* The  “secret”  procedure  decided  on  is  reported  to  Include  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Not  to  give  the  US  and  UK  or  their  local  communities  any  new  concessions,  economic  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Not  to  support  US  and  UK  special  Interests  in  any  educational  institution. 

3.  To  Institute  a “moral  boycott”  against  the  US  and  UK. 

i.  To  consider  cancellation  of  any  concession  in  the  Arab  world. 

5.  To  make  a strong  case  of  the  Arab  cause  before  the  UN, 
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gerated,  and  the  demand  for  more  territory  will  be  made  as  Jewish  immigration  floods 
the  Jewish  sector,  in  the  chaos  which  will  follow  the  implementation,  of  partition, 
atrocities  will  undoubtedly  be  committed  by  Arab  fanatics;  such  actions  will  be  given 
wide  publicity  and  will  even  be  exaggerated  by  Jewish  propaganda.  The  Arabs  will  be 
accused  of  aggression,  whatever  the  actual  circumstances  may  he.  This  propaganda 
campaign  will  doubtless  continue  to  influence  the  US  public,  and  the  US  Government 
may,  consequently,  be  forced  into  actions  which  will  further  complicate  and  embitter 
its  relations  with  the  entire  Arab  world. 

e.  Attitude  of  the  USSR. 

The  USSR’s  aims  in  Palestine  are:  (1)  to  end  the  British  mandate  and  bring 
about  the  removal  of  British  troops  from  the  area;  (2)  to  keep  the  situation  unsettled; 
and  (3)  to  take  an  active  part  m “maintaining  order”  in  the  country.  The  USSR  has 
been  highly  successful  in  carrying  out  the  first  two  aims — without  any  effort  on  its  part. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  third  aim  would  give  the  USSR  a base  in  the  heart  of  the 
Near  East  from  which  to  disseminate  propaganda,  carry  on  subversive  activities,  and 
attempt  to  organize  “democratic  movements”  in  the  Arab  states. 

By  first  recommending  a bi-national  state  in  Palestine,  the  USSR  has  made  at 
least  a gesture  toward  the  Arabs.  By  supporting  partition,  the  USSR  has  set  itself 
up  as  the  champion  of  minorities  and  has  posed  as  a power  attempting  to  find  the 
"just  solution’’  for  Palestine.  The  USSR  could  now  logically  claim  that  Kurdistan 
should  be  set  up  as  a Kurdish  state  and  that  Kars  Province  of  Turkey  should  be  joined 
to  Soviet  Armenia. 

Meanwhile,  the  USSR  has  been  actively  but  secretly  assisting  the  Jews.  In 
addition  to  reports  that  the  USSR  is  assisting  Jewish  underground  agents  in  Europe, 
large  ships  filled  with  illegal  immigrants  have  been  leaving  the  Rumanian  port  of 
Constanza,  The  British  have  watched  with  suspicion  Soviet  “lumber  ships’’  leaving  the 
Black  Sea  for  Palestine  which,  the  British  claim,  are  carrying  arms  below  decks  to  both 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine. 

In  the  event  of  Arab- Jewish  hostilities,  the  USSR  will  continue  to  support  the 
Jews  and  will  probably  also  attempt  covertly  to  aid  the  Arabs. 

f.  Effect  on  US  Economic  Interests  in  Near  East. 

(1)  Oil. 

If  partition  is  to  be  implemented  in  Palestine,  it  appears  unlikely  that  the 
Arab  governments  will  initially  cancel  existing  oil  concessions.  Such  action  would  have 
the  combined  effect  of  alienating  the  US  and  cutting  off  future  oil  royalties.  The  sub- 
ject of  cancellation  of  oil  contracts  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Arab  League 
Political  Committee  in  Aley,  Lebanon,  in  October  1947.  The  Saudi  Arabian  delegate, 
stating  that  the  oil  companies  were  private  corporations  and  did  not  represent  the  US 
Government,  opposed  the  Iraqi  delegate’s  stand  that  the  contracts  should  be  cancelled. 

However,  all  oil  installations  and  oil  pipelines  in  the  Near  East  would  be 
endangered.  Desert  pipelines  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  small  Arab  bands,  which 
could  cut  the  lines  and  disappear  before  they  could  be  arrested.  The  Arab  governments 
probably  would  not  support  such  irresponsible  action,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to 
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stop  it.  Operations  outside  the  actual  oil  centers,  such  as  Kirkuk  and  Dhahran,  would 
be  greatly  hampered,  and  the  oil  companies  would  be  forced  to  restrict  production. 

Although  existing  oil  contracts  will  probably  not  be  cancelled,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Arab  governments  will  refuse  to  enter  into  any  new  oil  contracts  with  the 
US.  The  Syrian  Government,  for  example,  has  already  postponed  ratification  of  the 
pipeline  agreement  with  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  Company.  Whatever  their  indi- 
vidual desires  may  be,  pressure  from  the  people  as  well  as  from  the  Arab  League  as  a 
whole  may  prevent  them  from  entering  into  any  new  concessions. 

(2)  Commerce. 

In  the  event  of  partition  US  trade  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Arab  world  will  be  seriously  affected.  The  establishment  of  an  Arab  boycott,  even 
though  only  partially  effective,  would  act  as  a brake  on  the  slowly  but  steadily  improv- 
ing commercial  relations  between  the  US  and  the  Arab  states.  Such  a boycott  would 
also  serve  as  a bar  to  American  participation  in  projects  for  the  improvement  of  living 
standards,  increased  production,  and  expanded  irrigation  programs,  many  of  which 
would  otherwise  include  the  employment  of  considerable  American  materials  and  tech- 
nical skills.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  would  be  the  general  instability  in  the  area. 
Such  instability  could  be  expected  to  reduce  the  size  of  US  investments  in  the  area  as 
well  as  the  returns  from  present  or  contemplated  investments,  thereby  impairing  the 
dollar -earning  capacity  of  the  area  and  its  ability  to  purchase  from  the  US. 

It  is  unlikely  that  existing  air  agreements  will  be  cancelled,  but  the  nego- 
tiation of  new  ones  may  well  be  delayed  throughout  the  area.  Other  countries  will  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  relations  between  the  US  and 
the  Arab  states. 

3.  Mrr.rrA.RY  Consequences. 
a.  The  At  ah  Forces. 

(1)  Character 

The  bulk  of  the  Arab  forces  fighting  the  Zionists  will  be  semitrained 
guerrilla  groups  and  loosely  organized  tribesmen.  There  are  three  main  sources  from 
which  the  Arabs  can  raise  men  to  fight  in  Palestine:  (1)  Arab  quasi-military  organiza- 
tions led  by  ex-armv  officers,  which  will  form  the  core  of  the  guerrillas;  (2)  soldiers 
volunteering  from  the  official  armies  of  the  Arab  states  to  participate  in  action  against 
the  Jews;  and  (3)  tribesmen,  who  will  probably  be  the  largest  source. 

(2)  Strength. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  largest  number  of  Arabs  actively  engaged  against 
the  Zionists  at  any  one  time  will  be  between  100,000  and  200,000,  including  Palestine 
Arabs,  volunteers,  Beduin,  and  quasi-military  organizations  from  the  other  Arab  states 
The  armed  strength  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  itself  is  estimated  at  33,000,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  such  quasi-military  organizations  as  the  Futuwwa,  the  Najjada,  the 
Arab  Youth  Organization,  and  the  Ikhwan  (Moslem  Brotherhood) . Moreover,  the  Ikh- 
wan  will  send  contingents  from  its  Egyptian  and  Syrian  branches,  which  number  15,000 
and  10,000,  respectively. 

The  largest  Arab  group  of  potential  fighting  men  is  the  tribesmen 
(Beduin)  of  whom  some  30,000  are  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
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They  axe  expected  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  as  soon  as  hostilities  break 
out,  and  additional  men  may  be  expected  to  swell  the  total  Arab  force  as  time  goes  on. 
Their  service  will  probably  be  sporadic;  but  other  tribesmen  will  replace  any  who  drop 
out  of  the  fighting  so  that  the  total  Arab  strength  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained. 

The  ground  forces  of  the  Arab  League  states  (Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Transjordan,  and  Yemen)  total  about  223,000  men,  including 
gendarmes,  security  troops,  and  police  forces.  Besides  these  ground  forces,  Egypt  has 
a small  navy,  and  several  of  the  states  have  infant  air  forces  and  commercial  planes. 
Although  the  Arab  armies  are  not  expected  to  be  officially  committed  to  the  fighting, 
they  will  supply  leadership  to  the  fighters.  These  armies  may  also  be  asked  by  the  new 
Arab  state  to  enter  Arab  Palestine  to  maintain  order. 

(3)  Materiel. 

The  Arab  governments  may  be  expected  covertly  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  as  well  as  trained  military  leadership  to  the  guerrillas.  Even  before 
World  War  n,  the  Arab  states  had  adequate  supplies  of  weapons  suitable  for  guerrilla 
fighting.  These  have  been  supplemented  with  arms  taken  from  both  Axis  and  Anglo- 
American  dumps  following  the  campaigns  in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa,  and  with 
purchase  of  materiel  and  equipment  from  US  and  US  surplus  stocks.  Negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  Czech  arms  have  been  reported.  The  Arabs  will,  for  the  most  part, 
rely  on  small  arms  rather  than  the  elaborate  materiel  of  modem  warfare,  though  they 
may  be  expected  to  make  use  of  armored  trucks  and  tractors  for  attacking  Jewish 
settlements.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  light  tanks  and  a few  planes  which  can  be 
used  for  strafing  and  bombing  will  find  their  way  into  Arab  hands. 

Supply  constitutes  no  serious  problem  for  the  Arabs.  Each  fighter  will 
carry  his  own  equipment  and  will  be  supplied  with  funds  for  buying  food  from  sympa- 
thetic villagers.  The  tribesmen,  in  particular,  are  hardy  and  well  accustomed  to  bare 
subsistence  rations  and  life  in  the  open.  Since  they  will  be  moving  toward  Palestine 
through  Arab  territory,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  gaining  access  to  the  water  holes. 

(4)  Incentive. 

The  chief  incentive  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  struggle  will  be  oppor- 
tunism, coupled  with  nationalist  aspirations  and  religious  fervor.  The  leaders,  in  turn, 
will  appeal  to  the  newly  awakened  nationalism  as  a strong  incentive  to  many  Arabs, 
particularly  the  better  educated  townsmen.  Volunteers  deserting  from  the  armies  of 
the  Arab  states  probably  will  not  incur  the  disfavor  of  their  governments,  and  many  will 
even  receive  secret  encouragement  from  them.  The  proclamation  of  a Jihad  will  also 
be  employed  to  secure  volunteers  although  such  a proclamation  is  not  expected  to  kindle 
a mass  uprising.  The  current  drought  in  the  northeastern  Arabian  desert  will  make 
the  tribesmen  restless,  and  the  promise  of  loot  from  Jewish  settlements  will  be  attractive 
to  many. 

(5)  Organisation. 

The  Arab  forces  are  expected  to  vary  from  relatively  well-controlled 
quasi-military  bands  to  the  loose  tribal  organization  of  the  Beduin,  led  by  their  sheikhs. 
Singleness  of  purpose  will  be  the  main  unifying  force.  Extensive  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Palestine  will  give  great  power  to  opportunistic,  aggressive,  extreme  nationalist  leaders. 
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who  (in  some  instances)  may  even  take  over  the  governments  of  their  countries.  It  has 
recently  been  reported  that  a unified  command  for  all  Arab  guerrilla  forces  has  been 
established. 

(6)  Course  of  Action. 

Arab  action  will  be  directed  not  only  against  the  Jews  but  also  against 
any  police  force  attempting  to  maintain  order  in  Palestine.  Guerrilla  action  is  not 
anticipated  until  the  final  UN  decision  is  made  known.  The  manner  and  timing  of  the 
British  withdrawal  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  fighting,  which  is  expected  to 
increase  steadily  in  intensity  after  the  British  withdrawal,  eventually  taking  the  form 
of  an  undeclared  war  of  attrition  against  the  Jews. 

The  Arab  is  a good  guerrilla  fighter  while  relatively  few  Jewish  soldiers 
have  had  experience  in  guerrilla  tactics.  Furthermore,  the  terrain  of  Palestine  is  well 
suited  to  the  Arab’s  traditional  method  of  fighting.  The  quasi-military  groups,  com- 
posed of  ex-army  men  and  townspeople,  will  specialize  in  direct  assaults  on  Zionist 
colonies,  demolition  of  bridges  and  railroads,  and  other  sabotage.  The  tribesmen  will 
engage  in  activities  not  requiring  technical  training  or  extensive  coordination  such  as 
attacks  on  isolated  villages,  assassination,  continual  sniping  to  prevent  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  and  attacks  on  transportation,  communications,  and  supply  lines.  Per- 
sistent harassing  attacks  can  be  expected  in  time  to  wear  the  Zionist  economy  to  the 
breaking  point. 

The  Arab  intelligence  system  has  always  been  quick  and  accurate.  The 
traditional  “grapevine”  can  be  supplemented  by  telecommunications  and  some  aerial 
reconnaissance.  Positions  in  the  highlands  will  provide  good  observation  posts.  Also, 
since  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Jewish  state  proposed  by  UNSCOP  will  be  Arab, 
the  Arabs  will  have  a ready-made  “Fifth  Column”  in  enemy  territory. 

(7)  Sources  of  Support. 

The  bulk  of  support  for  the  Arab  cause  will  come  from  the  member  states 
of  the  Arab  League.  Responsibility  for  financial  support  for  the  Arab  cause  will  devolve 
primarily  upon  Egypt,  and  to  a lesser  extent  upon  the  states  receiving  oil  royalties,  par- 
ticularly Saudi  Arabia.  Support  in  the  form  of  arms  and  men  will  come  from  all  the 
Arab  countries,  but  its  extent  will  be  conditioned  by  availability  of  transportation,  par- 
ticularly from  such  countries  as  Yemen  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Aid  from  other  Moslem  areas,  such  as  Pakistan  and  North  Africa,  is  expected  to  be 
limited  in  quantity  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  money  and  moral  support.  Although  the 
USSR  has  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report  of  UNSCOP  with  certain 
modifications,  the  Soviets  will  probably  give  covert  aid  to  the  Arabs  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews  in  an  effort  to  create  chaos  in  the  Near  East.  The  Arabs  will,  of  course,  appeal  to 
world  opinion,  but  more  for  non-interference  or  for  diplomatic  support  than  for  armed 
assistance. 

b.  The  Jewish  Forces. 

(1)  Character  and  Composition. 

Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  Jewish  and  Arab  forces  will  be 
almost  equal  numerically,  the  Arabs  will  have  large  numbers  of  replacements  while 
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the  Jews  will  have  no  reinforcements  unless  they  ran  facilitate  additional  emigration 
from  Europe  or  obtain  volunteers  from  the  United  States.  The  Jews  will  be  well 
equipped,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  of  ammunition  they  have  on  hand  will 
be  sufficient  for  a long  campaign. 

The  Jewish  forces  in  Palestine  are  composed  of  three  organizations:  (1) 
Hagana,  the  Zionist  army;  (2)  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  (IZL) ; and  (3)  the  Stem  Gang.  The 
three  groups  differ  in  their  tactics  and  in  the  degree  of  ruthlessness  employed  in  their 
operations,  Hagana  being  the  most  sensitive  to  world  opinion.  IZL  and  the  Stem 
Gang  are  illegal  terrorist  gTcups  engaging  in  sabotage  and  assassination. 

Hagana  is  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Agency.  The  original  and  largest 
group,  it  is  left  of  center  in  political  sympathy.  Because  of  its  defensive  work,  its 
restraint,  and  its  non-extremist  intentions,  Hagana  is  supported  by  a majority  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  and  by  most  Zionists.  It  has  become  primarily  an 
instrument  for  the  advancement  of  Zionism  and  would  be  a ready-made  army  for  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  Hagana  could  mobilize 
about  200,000  men  and  women  with  some  combat  or  supply  experience.  At  present 
Hagana  is  believed  to  have  approximately  70,000  to  90,000  members  organized  into 
territorial  commands  under  a central  headquarters  and  consisting  of  three  branches : 
(1)  the  static  force;  (2)  the  field  army;  and  (3)  the  Palmach  or  storm  trooper  unit. 
The  static  force  consists  of  settlers  and  townspeople  based  at  Jewish  settlements  as  a 
sort  of  home  guard.  The  field  army  consists  of  about  16,000  troops  trained  in  mobile 
operations.  The  Palmach  is  composed  of  approximately  5,000  permanently  mobilized 
troops  trained  in  commando  tactics  and  supplied  with  their  own  transportation.  It 
includes  a smaller  group  known  as  Palyam  or  Palteck,  a kind  of  coast  guard  trained 
especially  to  assist  illegal  immigrants  arriving  by  ship. 

Social  and  economic  pressure  has,  in  effect,  made  it  compulsory  for  all 
able-bodied  Jewish  men  and  women  in  Palestine  to  serve  one  year  in  some  armed 
organization.  Thus,  a year’s  term  of  enlistment  is  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  Hebrew 
University.  Hagana  is  well  financed  by  a semilegal  tax  imposed  upon  the  settlements 
by  the  Jewish  Agency,  by  subscriptions,  and  by  contributions  from  Jews  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  organization  also  has  European  branches. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  enough  modern  weapons  are  available  to  arm 
up  to  200,000  members  of  Hagana.  There  are  also  sufficient  automatic  weapons  for 
each  squad  of  Palmach,  as  well  as  some  mortars.  Hagana  has  been  procuring  arms 
over  a period  of  years,  many  from  the  residue  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Near  East  and 
others  smuggled  in  from  abroad. 

The  effectiveness  and  timing  of  Hagana’s  diversionary  attacks  designed 
to  aid  illegal  immigration  are  proof  that  it  possesses  an  excellent  intelligence  system 
and  that  it  maintains  a high  standard  of  security.  "The  Voice  of  Israel,”  a clandestine 
radio,  is  one  of  its  chief  mediums  for  disseminating  propaganda. 

The  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  is  estimated  to  have  a strength  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  members.  It  is  organized  on  a regional  basis  similar  to  that  of  Hagana  but  is 
cellular  in  character.  It  employs  sabotage  and  terrorism  as  the  “only  effective"  means 
of  attaining  its  ultimate  objective  of  an  independent  state  in  Palestine  and  Transjordan. 
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IZL  is  rightist  in  political  sympathy,  It  has  foreign  branches  and  in- 
creases its  Palestinian  membership  with  illegal  immigrants,  apparently  being  more 
interested  in  securing  new  recruits  with  military  abilities  than  in  finding  a home  for  less 
fortunate  “displaced”  Jews.  IZL  members  are  well  armed  and  trained  in  sabotage, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  explosives.  It  has  been  reported,  but  not  confirmed,  that  IZL 
and  the  Stem  Gang  ha^e  sufficient  armor  plate  for  transforming  500  to  600  tractors 
into  improvised  light  tanks  and  for  converting  an  unestimated  number  of  automobiles 
into  armored  cars.  IZL  is  believed  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  Stem  Gang,  and  the  two 
organizations  are  known  to  have  conducted  operations  jointly.  The  infrequency  of 
tactical  errors  in  IZL’s  operations  indicates  that  the  organization  has  an  excellent  intel- 
ligence system  with  very  tight  security.  It  has  its  own  clandestine  radio  station  known 
as  the  "Voice  of  Fighting  Zion.” 

The  Stem  Gang  consists  of  from  400  to  500  extreme  fanatics.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  assassinate  government  officials  and  police  officers  or  to  obtain  funds  by 
acts  of  violence  against  Jews  as  well  as  others.  Like  IZL,  they  are  well  supplied  with 
small  arms,  and  the  security  of  the  group  is  excellent  as  its  organization  is  limited  to 
cells  of  three. 

The  founders  of  the  Stem  Gang  were  formerly  members  of  IZL.  How- 
ever, when  IZL  restrained  its  activities  against  the  British  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  n,  the  most  extreme  section  of  its  membership  formed  a more  terroristic 
body  called  FFI  (Fighters  for  the  Freedom  of  Israel)  but  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Stern  Gang.  The  political  connections  of  the  organization  are  paradoxical  and  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  opportunism  bom  of  necessity.  Recent  reports  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  Stern  Gang  has  connections  with  the  USSR,  which  is  furnishing  it  with  money. 
The  organization  has  stated  that  It  considers  a turn  towards  Soviet  Russia  necessary 
because  of  the  present  world  situation.  It  explains  that  the  USSR  and  the  Stem  Gang 
both  desire  the  creation  of  a “strong  and  independent  Palestine”  which  would  consti- 
tute a rampart  against  British  "imperialist  designs”  but  would  “not  be  hostile"  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Course  of  Action. 

In  the  fare  of  an  Arab  attack,  the  three  Jewish  armed  groups  will  be 
forced  to  unite.  Members  of  IZL  and  the  Stem  Gang  will  probably  be  assimilated  into 
Hagana,  which  is  already  established  along  military  lines  and  could  readily  absorb  the 
other  two  groups  into  its  commando  units.  Initially,  the  Jews  will  gain  marked  success 
over  the  Arabs  because  of  superior  organization  and  equipment,  but  the  Jews  will  be 
unable  to  stand  up  under  the  long  war  of  attrition  which  will  develop. 

The  Jewish  sections  of  a Palestine  partitioned  in  accordance  with  the 
UNSCOP  majority  report  will  be  vulnerable  to  attack  by  the  Arabs.  The  northeast 
sector  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Arabs:  Palestinian  on  the  south  and  west,  Lebanese 
and  Syrian  on  the  north,  and  Transjordanian  on  the  east.  The  central  Jewish  sector 
is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  central  Arab  sector,  while  the  southern  Jewish  sector  is 
surrounded  by  Palestinian  Arabs  on  the  west  and  north,  Transjordanian  on  the  east, 
and  Egyptian  on  the  south.  The  Arab  sectors  contain  the  strategic  highlands  of 
Galilee  and  those  surrounding  the  proposed  international  zone  of  Jerusalem. 
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Two  major  difficulties  facing  the  Jews  will  be  the  large  numbers  of  Arabs 
within  Jewish  territory  (in  the  northeast  Jewish  sector,  for  instance,  there  are  some 
72,700  Arabs  as  opposed  to  44,700  Jews)  and  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  outlying  Jewish 
settlements  and  supply  routes  to  Arab  attach.  The  Jews  will  be  forced  to  expend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  forces  in  static  defense  of  isolated  villages  and  colonies,  or 
organize  many  mobile  units  in  key  locations  so  that  settlements  under  attack  can  be 
aided  quickly.  Furthermore,  many  units  will  have  to  be  used  to  convoy  supply  cara- 
vans. The  establishment  of  strong  defensive  positions,  within  which  normal  economic 
life  can  be  maintained,  and  the  protection  of  transportation  routes  will  be  the  main 
strategy  of  the  Jewish  forces.  The  Zionist  colonies  are  estimated  to  have  sufficient 
stores  of  food  for  a month’s  supply.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  agricultural  laborers 
will  be  engaged  in  combat  and  that  Arab  attacks  will  prevent  cultivation  of  the  fields, 
the  Jews  will  have  difficulty  in  producing  food.  Moreover,  mobilization  over  a long 
period  of  time  will  so  strain  the  manpower  of  the  Jewish  community  that  its  economy 
will  collapse  unless  large  numbers  of  immigrants  and  substantial  material  assistance 
are  supplied  from  abroad. 

The  Jews  may  be  expected  to  employ  small-scale,  commando-type  offen- 
sive operations  against  Arab  concentrations  if  they  are  able  to  locate  them,  or  attempts 
may  be  made  to  pursue  retreating  Arab  raiders.  Large-scale  Jewish  efforts  to  pene- 
trate territory  adjoining  the  contemplated  Jewish  state  are  unlikely  because  such  actions 
would  necessitate  over-extending  the  already  vulnerable  supply  lines  and  would  entail 
the  risk  of  combined  rear,  frontal,  and  flanking  attacks  by  Arabs. 

It  is  a distinct  strategic  advantage  to  the  Jews  that  the  important  port 
of  Haifa  and  the  smaller  port  of  Tel  Aviv  are  included  in  the  Jewish  sectors,  since  any 
assistance  to  the  Jews  in  the  event  of  open  conflict  will  come  from  the  west.*  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  all  cities  will  be  centers  of  heavy  fighting. 

c.  European  Support  for  Jewish  Forces. 

There  is  already  in  existence  a well  organized  system  for  transporting  Jewish 
DP’s  from  Eastern  E’lrope  southward,  particularly  through  the  Balkans,  to  Palestine. 
In  the  event  of  an  Arab-Jewish  conflict,  this  system  would  be  employed  to  furnish  man- 
power to  the'Jewish  forces  in  Palestine. 

Jewish  immigrants  from  Poland,  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
the  Balkans  are  gathered  together  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  transportation  to 
Palestine.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1,800  Jews  cross  into  Austria  every  month. 
In  Italy,  Hagana  is  reportedly  operating  a secret  immigration  service  for  the  estimated 
30,000  Jewish  refugees  registered  there.  Both  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ments are  helping  Jews  reach  Black  Sea  ports  in  order  to  board  ships  which  attempt 
to  run  the  blockade  into  Palestine. 

There  has  been  some  evidence  that  European  agents  of  IEL  and  the  Stem 
Gang  have  been  trained  and  are  assisted  by  the  USSR  The  Jews  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  solicit  aid  from  the  USSR  but  in  the  event  of  a Jewish-Arab  war,  it  is  unlikely 
that  either  side  would  receive  overt  material  aid  from  the  USSR  or  its  satellites,  with  the 


* The  predominantly  Arab  port  of  Jaffa,  although  allocated  to  the  Arab  state  by  UNSCOP, 
is  cut  off  from  the  Arab  hinterland  and  thus  will  not  be  immediately  useful  to  the  Arab  forces  In 
the  event  of  war. 
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exception  of  Czechoslovakia.  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  Czechoslovakia,  are 
thought  to  be  likely  sources  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Jewish  forces.  There 
have  been  unconfirmed  reports  of  smuggling  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
for  Jewish  terrorist  groups  in  Palestine.  The  Czechs  are  reported  willing  to  sell  arms 
to  the  Arabs;  they  would  also  be  willing  to  supply  arms  to  the  Jews  if  the  transaction 
were  financially  advantageous.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  and  types  of 
weapons  which  would  be  supplied. 

d.  Support  Obtainable  in  the  US. 

No  information  is  available  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  specific  num- 
ber of  volunteers  or  the  amount  of  funds  and  supplies  to  be  made  available  to  Jewish 
armed  forces  from  US  sources. 

The  Zionist  movement  is  very  strong  in  the  US,  but  every  organization  claiming 
to  represent  all  American  Jewry  does  not  in  fact  do  so,  and  many  Zionist  organizations, 
while  supporting  the  objectives  of  a National  Home  for  Jews,  do  not  advocate  an 
independent  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine.  The  American  Jewish  Conference,  the  Jewish 
Congress,  the  New  Zionist  Organization,  and  the  American  League  for  a Free  Palestine 
are  among  the  leading  groups  interested  in  the  political  aspects  of  Zionism  which  may 
be  expected  to  support  Jewish  forces.  The  principal  non-Jewish  bodies  espousing  the 
Zionist  cause  are  the  American  Palestine  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York,  the  Christian  Council  on  Palestine,  and  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Palestine,  Inc.  The  last-named  organization  has  recently  expended  approxi- 
mately $80,000  for  purely  military  supplies.  Because  it  is  illegal  to  supply  arms  from 
the  US  to  Jewish  groups  in  Palestine,  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  although  part  of 
most  Zionist  funds  collected  is  probably  allotted  to  the  purchase  of  military  supplies. 

While  no  authentic  figures  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that  support  of  Jewish 
armed  forces  by  US  private  organizations  will  be  on  the  order  of,  or  somewhat  greater 
than,  similar  support  by  US  citizens  of  Government  forces  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

4.  Conclusions. 

If  the  UNGA  accepts  partition  as  the  best  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  armed  hostilities  will  result  in  Palestine;  that  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  stability  of  the  Arab  world  will  be  seriously  disturbed;  and  that  US  com- 
mercial and  strategic  interests  in  the  Near  East  will  be  dangerously  jeopardized. 
Although  the  UNGA  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Palestine  is  now  considering  establishing 
a Commission  responsible  to  the  Security  Council  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  par- 
tition, it  is  unlikely  that  any  sizable  international  police  force  will  initially  be  available 
to  the  Commission.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Jewish  and  Arab  forces  will 
clash  over  the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  establish  a Jewish  state. 

Into  this  struggle  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  people  of  the  Arab 
states  will  inevitably  be  drawn.  Although  most  of  the  Arab  governments  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  act  in  opposition  to  a UNGA  decision  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  major 
powers,  nationalist,  religious,  and  triha]  pressures  will  compel  them  to  support  unoffi- 
cially the  Palestine  Arabs.  Inevitably  the  extremists,  the  chauvinists,  will  increase 
their  influence  at  the  expense  of  those  statesmen  in  the  Arab  world  who  believe  that 
the  development  of  their  countries  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  close  ties  with  the 
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US  and  the  UK.  While  irresponsible  tribesmen  and  fanatic  Moslems  are  haphazardly 
blowing  up  parts  of  the  pipelines  and  attacking  occasional  Americans,  it  is  possible  that 
the  responsible  governments  will  refuse  to  sign  pipeline  conventions,  oil  concessions, 
civil  air  agreements,  and  trade  pacts.  The  various  projects  which  are  necessary  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  cannot  be  carried  through  without  US  assistance  and  guid- 
ance. With  the  US  committed  to  partition,  such  developments  will  be  shelved  indefi- 
nitely. The  poverty,  unrest,  and  hopelessness  upon  which  Communist  propaganda 
thrives  will  increase  throughout  the  Arab  world,  and  Soviet  agents  (already  being 
smuggled  into  Palestine  as  Jewish  DP’s)  will  scatter  into  the  other  Arab  states  and  there 
attempt  to  organize  so-called  “democratic  movements”  such  as  the  one  existing  today 
in  Greece. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  in  Palestine,  barring  international  armed  intervention, 
will  increase  in  intensity.  The  Jewish  forces  will  initially  have  the  advantage.  How- 
ever, as  the  Arabs  gradually  coordinate  their  war  effort,  the  Jews  will  be  forced  to  with- 
draw from  isolated  positions,  and  having  been  drawn  into  a war  of  attrition,  will 
gradually  be  defeated.  Unless  they  are  able  to  obtain  significant  outside  aid  in  terms 
of  manpower  and  materiel,  the  Jews  will  be  able  to  hold  out  no  longer  than  two  years. 

The  UN,  having  recommended  partition,  would  have  to  consider  the  serious  threat 
to  the  peace  resulting  from  the  recommendation.  It  would,  in  effect,  be  compelled  to 
take  steps  to  enforce  partition,  with  the  major  powers  acting  as  the  instruments  of 
enforcement.  The  dangerous  potentialities  of  such  a development  to  US-Arab  and 
US-USSR  relations  need  no  emphasis. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  INTELLIGENCE  DIRECTIVE  NO.  1 
DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  102  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  and  for  the  purposes  enunciated  In  para- 
graphs Id)  and  ( e J thereof,  the  National  Security  Council  here- 
by authorizes  and  directs  that: 

1.  To  maintain  the  relationship  essential  to  coordi- 
nation between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
intelligence  organizations,  an  Intelligence  Advisory  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  respective  intelligence  chiefs 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  from  the  Joint  Staff  (JCS),  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, or  their  representatives,  shall  be  established  to 
advise  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  will  invite  the  chief,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, of  any  other  intelligence  Agency  having  functions 
related  to  the  national  security  to  sit  with  the  Intelligence 
Advisory  Committee  whenever  matters  within  the  purview  of 
his  Agency  are  to  be  discussed. 

2.  To  the  extent  authorized  by  Section  102  (e)  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, or  representatives  designated  by  him,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  head  cf  the  department  or  agency  concerned, 
"sEaTl  make  such  sup/evs  and  inspections  of  departmental  in- 
telligence material  or  the  various  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies  relating  to  the  national  security  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  connection  with  his  duty  to  advise  the  NSC  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  coordination  of  intelligence 
activities . 

3 . Coordination  of  Intelligence  activities  should  be 
designed  primarily  to  strengthen  the  overall  governmental 
intelligence  structure  , Primary  departmental  requirements 
shall  be  recognized  and  shall  receive  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

eL.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall, 
in  making  recommendations  or  giving  advice  to  the 
National  Security  Council  pertaining  to  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  various  Departments  and  Agencies, 
transmit  therewith  a statement  indicating  the  concur- 
rence or  non-concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  Intelll- 
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gence  Advisory  Committee;  provided  that,  when  una- 
nimity Is  not  obtained  among  the  Department  heads  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  refer  the  problem  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  presenting  it  to  the 
National  Security  Council. 

b.  Recommendations  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall,  when  approved  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  issue  as  Council  Directives  to  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  respective  in- 
telligence chiefs  shall  be  responsible  for  Insuring 
that  such  orders  or  directives,  when  applicable,  are 
implemented  within  their  Intelligence  organizations. 

f c_.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
act  for  the  National  Security  Council  to  insure  full 
and  proper  implementation  of  Council  directives  by 
/Issuing  such  supplementary  DCI  directives  as  may  be 
(required.  Such  implementing  directives  in  which  the 
/-v  (intelligence  Advisory  Committee  concurs  unanimously 
<3  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
jand  shall  be  implemented  within  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  as  provided  in  paragraph  b.  Where  disagree- 
ment arises  between  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  one  or  more  members  of  the  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Committee  over  such  directives-,  the  proposed 
directive,  together  with  statements  of  ncn-ccncur- 
jrence,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  NSC  for  decision  as 
/provided  in  paragraph  a. 

4.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  tro- 
duce  intelligence  relating  to  the  national  security,  here- 
after referred  tc  as  national  intelligence,  in  so  far  as 
practicable,  he  3hall  not  duplicate  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  research  of  the  various  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies /but  shall  make  use  cf  existing  intelligence  facilities 
and  shall  utilize  departmental  Intelligence  for  such  pro- 
duction purposes.  For  definitions  see  NSCID  No.  j. 

5.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  dis- 

seminate National  Intelligence  to  the  President,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Council,  to  the  Intelligence 
Chiefs  of  the  IAC  Agencies,  and  to  such  Governmental  De- 
partments and  Agencies  as  the  National  Security  Council 
from  time- tc  time  may  designate.  Intelligence  so  dissemi- 
nated shall  be  officially  concurred  in  by  the  Intelligence 
Agencies  or  shall  carry  an  agreed  statement  of  substantial 
dissent.  ' 
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6.  When  Security  Regulations  cf  the  originating 
-Agency  permit,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
disseminate  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
ether  Departments  or  Agencies  intelligence  or  intelligence 
Information  which  he  may  possess  when  he  deems  such  dis- 
semination appropriate  to  their  functions  relating  to  the 
national  security. 

7.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  per- 
form for  the  benefit  of  the  existing  intelligence  Agencies 
such  services  of  common  concern  tc  these  -Agencies  as  the 
Rational  Security  Council  determines  can  be  more  efficient- 
ly accomplished  centrally. 

8.  The  intelligence  organizations  In  each  of  the  De- 
partments and  Agencies  shall  maintain  with  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  with  each  other,  as  appropriate  tc 
their  respective  responsibilities,  a continuing  interchange 
of  Intelligence  information  and  intelligence  available  to 
them. 


9.  The  intelligence  files  in  each  intelligence  or- 
ganization, including  the  CIA,  shall  be  made  available 
under  security  regulations  of  the  Department  or  Agency  con- 
cerned to  the  others  for  consultation. 

10.  The  intelligence  organizations  within  the  limits 
of  their  capabilities  shall  provide,  cr  procure,  such  in- 
telligence as  may  be  requested  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  or  by  one  cf  the  other  Departments  or  Agencies. 

11.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  make 
arrangements  with  the  respective  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  assign  tc  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  such  experi- 
enced and  qualified  officers  and  members  as  may  be  cf  ad- 
vantage for  advisory,  operational,  or  other  purposes,  in 
addition  to  such  personnel  as  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence may  directly  employ.  In  each  case,  such  depart- 
mental personnel  will  be  subject  to  the  necessary  personnel 
procedures  of  each  Department. 
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35.  National  Security  Council,  NSC  4-A,  17  December  1947 
(Photograph) 
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36.  National  Security  Council,  NSCID  7,  12  February  1948 
(Typed  copy) 
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domestic  exploitation 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  102  of  the  national 
Security  Act  of  1947#  and  for  the  purpose  enunciated  in  paragraphs 
(d)  and  (e)  thereof,  the  Rational  Security  Connell  hereby  authorises 
and  directs  that: 

1*  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exploitation  on  a highly  selective  basis,  within  the 
United  States  of  business  concerns,  other  non-go vernnemtal 
organisations  and  Individuals  as  sources  sf  foreign  intelli- 
gence information* 

2 » To  imp  lament  this  undertaking,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  s hall: 

a*  Determine  the  foreign  intelligence  potential 
of  sources  so  that  the  best  available  nay  be  selected 
expeditiously  for  exploitation  upon  the  receipt  of  col- 
lection requests  from  the  intelligence  agencies*  For  this 
purpose,  CIA  will  maintain  a central  index  of  non- 
governmental sources  in  the  United  States. 

b*  Establish  uniform  procedures  and  standards  for 
security  clearance  of  all  contacts  in  this  field,  sad 
arrange  nch  clearances* 

c*  Establish  uniform  p rocadurws  to  insure  that  tbs 
interests  of  organizations  and  individuals  contacted 
will  not  be  Jeopardised. 

d*  Collect  through  the  establishment  of  field 
offices  within  the  United  States,  foreign  intelligence 
information  required  in  the  interests  of  the  national 
security  or  by  the  inLividual  Intelligence  agencies* 

e*  Arrange  for  direct  contact  between  intelligence 
agency  representatives  and  non-goveraental  sources  with- 
in the  United  States  whenever  conditions  require  such  actios 
or  upon  the  request  of  a member  agency  to  secure  technical  or 
other  foreign  intelligence  information. 

f*  Obtain  the  agreement  of  responsible  policy-making 
officials  of  American  organisations  having  a foreign  in- 
telligence potential  before  establishing  and  maintaining 
contacts  within  tat  organization. 
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r,  Infers  tbe  Intelligence  agencies  of  the  pro- 
spective departure  or  return  to  the  United  States  of 
selected  American  c itisens  having  a high  foreign  Intelli- 
gence potential,  so  that  the  agencies  may  furnish  re- 
quirements er  provide  specialists  for  briefing  or  interro- 
gation. 

h.  Disseminate  to  the  a pproprlate  agencies  all 
foreign  intelligence  information  obtained  through  this  pro- 
gram. Reports  produced  by  the  agencies  shall  be  identified 
as  such,  unless  the  originating  agency  stipulates  to  the 
contrary. 

3.  farther  to  implement  this  undertaking  the  intelligence 
agencies  shall i 

a.  Assign  to  duty  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
field- offices,  if  they  do  desire  and  within  their  capabilities, 
representatives  to  serve  their  interests  under  tbs  direction 
of  the  CIA  managers.  Member  agencies  may,  at  their  discretion, 
establish  active  working  liaison  between  their  Regional  Offices 
and  CIA  field  Offices. 

b.  Send  directly  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
for  collection  all  their  requests  for  foreign  intelligence 
information  to  be  obtained  from  non-governmental  sources 
within  the  United  States. 

a.  Transmit  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  f er 
appropriate  dissemination  full  information  and  reports  re- 
sulting from  approved  direct  contacts  by  agency  representatives 
with  non-governmental  sources,  identifying  such  sources  by 
CIA  code  number. 

d.  Obtain,  to  the  maxi  tan  extent  peaaihle,  from  their 
departments  and  agencbs  the  foreign  intelligence  information 
which  the  departments  and  agencies  have  received  as  a by- 
product of  the  normal  relationship  with  business  concerns 
and  other  non-governmental  organizations  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  non-intelligence  activities, 
and  transmit  to  the  maxima  extent  possible,  the  informs tioh 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  editing  for  source  se- 
curity and  for  appropriate  dissemination. 

e»  Obtain,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  and  within  ex- 
isting security  regulations,  from  their  departments  and  agencies 
information  concerning  business  concerns  and  ether  non— govern- 
mental organizations  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  havO 
tag  foreign  intelligence  potential,  which  the  dpartaent  or  agency 
possesses  or  subsequently  acquires,  and  make  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
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DISSEMINATION  NOTICE 

1.  This  copy  of  this  publication  is  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  recipient 
designated  on  the  front  cover  and  of  individuals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recipient's- 
office  who  require  the  information  for  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Further 
dissemination-elsewhere  in  the  department  to  other  offices  which  require  the  informa- 
tion for  the  performance  of  official  duties  may  be  authorized  by  the  following: 


a. 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
9- 


Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  for 
the  Department  of  State 

Director  of  Intelligence,  QS,  USA,  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Chief,  Naval  Intelligence,  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Director  of  Intelligence,  USAF,  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Director  of  Security  and  Intelligence,  AEC,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 

Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence,  Joint  Staff,  for  the  Joint  Staff 

Assistant  Director  for  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA,  for  any  other  . 

Department  Dr  Agfency 


2.  This  copy  may  be  either  retained  or  destroyed  by  burning  in  accordance  with 
applicable  security  regulations,  or  returned  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by 
arrangement  with  the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA. 
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ORE  47/1  mMH  UliLIUJr 

Copy  No. ^ 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 
SUMMARY 

Because  of  its  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Soviet  sphere,  Italy  is  important  in  terms 
of  US  security.  The  present  Italian  Government,  composed  of  centrist  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  a few  representatives  of  the  moderate  Left,  is  anti-Communist  and  "Western- 
oriented.  Mainly  because  of  Vatican  support  and  popular  association  with  US  aid, 
Premier  De  Gasperi’s  Christian  Democratic  Party  stands  out  as  the  strongest  opponent 
of  Italian  Communism.  Certain  members  of  the  Moderate  Left,  however,  are  also 
attempting  to  form  an  electoral  combination  to  combat  the  Communist-led  People's 
Bloc  in  the  spring  elections.  Rightist  factions  in  Italy  have  no  leader  comparable  to 
De  Gaulle  but  are  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  Communism  and,  therefore,  find  it 
expedient  to  support  a "Western  orientation. 

The  present  Government  will  continue  without  radical  change  until  the  national 
elections  in  April,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  influenced  by  the  results  of  US  interim 
aid  and  the  prospect  for  the  ERP.  It  appears  that  neither  the  Communist-led  bloc 
nor  the  Christian  Democrats  will  gain  a clear-cut  majority  and  that  the  moderate  Left 
will  probably  do  poorly.  As  a result,  the  rightist  parties  will  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

Having  failed  to  win  dominance  through  the  elections,  the  Communists  are 
expected  to  launch  a campaign  of  general  strikes,  or  even  to  attempt  armed  insurrec- 
tion should  the  Kremlin  And  such  extreme  measures  necessary. 

In  the  event  Of  a Communist  uprising,  the  Italian  Government’s  armed  forces 
would  be  capable  of  maintaining  internal  security  provided:  (1)  the  current  reorgani- 
zation had  achieved  an  integrated  defense  system;  (2)  additional  modem  equipment 
had  been  secured;  and  (3)  the  Communists  had  not  received  appreciable  outside  aid. 
The  armed  forces  are  incapable  of  offensive  and  could  fight  only  a limited  defensive  war. 

The  Communists  are  believed  to  possess  the  military  capacity  of  gaining  temporary 
control  of  North  Italy.  If  they  receive  material  assistance  from  Yugoslavia  and/or 
France,  the  Government  will  require  foreign  aid  to  regain  control  of  the  area. 

Although  US  interim  aid  totaling  some  200  million  dollars  will  provide  food  and 
fuel  to  prevent  extreme  hardship  until  31  March  1948,  most  Italians  are  still  enduring 
privations  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their  working  and  living  conditions.  The  cessation 
of  essential  imports  from  abroad  would  lead  to  a politically  explosive  situation. 

Current  foreign  policy  is  basically  influenced  by  problems  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. The  country  looks  to  the  US  for  necessary  economic  aid  and  protection  against 
Soviet  and  Yugoslav  demands.  Because  Yugoslavia  continues  its  attempts  to  gain 
complete  control  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  the  US  and  UK  are  determined  to 
postpone  appointment  of  a governor  indefinitely. 

Note:  The  information  in  this  report  is  as  of  26  January  1948,  at  which  time  the  report  was  submit- 
ted. to  the  member  agencies  of  the  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Council  for  coordination. 

The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have 
concurred  In  this  report. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

1.  Impobtance  of  Italy. 

It  Is  of  vital  strategic  Importance  to  prevent  Italy  from  falling  under  Communist 
control.  Such  a development  would  have  demoralizing  effect  throughout  Western 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Middle  East.  In  particular,  it  would  greatly  facili- 
tate Communist  penetration  in  France,  Spain,  and  North  Africa.  Militarily,  the  avail- 
ability to  the  USSR  of  bases  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  would  pose  a direct  threat  to 
the  security  of  communications  through  the  Mediterranean.  Italy,  however,  is  of  rela- 
tively little  direct  value  to  the  United  States.  The  present  and  prospective  political, 
economic,  and  military  weakness  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  render  it  a strategic  lia- 
bility rather  than  an  asset,  except  insofar  as  its  territory  constitutes  a potential  base  of 
operations. 

Currently,  the  importance  of  Italy  in  terms  of  US  security  is  in  its  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  Soviet  sphere  and  in  the  non-Communist  and  Western  orientation  of  its 
Government.  Furthermore,  the  successful  implementation  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  (ERP)  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  effective  participation  of  Italy’s  indus- 
tries and  surplus  workers. 

2.  Political  Situation. 

The  present  Government  consists  of  a coalition  of  the  centrist  Christian  Democrats 
(the  majority  party)  and  the  moderate  Left  (the  Republicans  and  the  Saragat  — right- 
wing  — Socialists)  plus  a few  independents.  Because  of  its  substantial  parliamentary 
majority,  the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Government  is  secure  until  the  April  elec- 
tions. Furthermore,  its  prestige  has  been  relatively  improved  in  recent  weeks  by  evi- 
dence of  US  aid  and  interest  in  Italy’s  recovery  and  independence.  The  Government 
has  also  increased  its  prestige  and  its  popular  following  by  its  firmness  during  the 
recent  wave  of  strikes  and  agitation. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party,  led  by  Premier  Aicide  De  Gasperi,  stands  out  as 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  strong  leftist  bloc.  Its  political  assets  are  essentially 
the  following:  its  possession  of  necessary  US  friendship  and  of  promises  of  aid  for 
Italy’s  recovery,  its  calm  and  firm  insistence  on  law  and  order  against  Communist 
violence,  its  centrist  position,  and  its  support  by  the  Church.  Furthermore,  in  recent 
months  the  Party  through  Premier  De  Gasperi  has  cooperated  with  progressive  elements 
in  inaugurating  several  essential  economic  reforms  and  in  granting  concessions  to 
workers.  The  Party,  however,  suffers  from  the  onus  of  responsibility  for  a huge  gov- 
ernment deficit  and  failure  to  close  the  gap  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
despite  some  progress  in  its  anti-inflationary  program.  Its  prospects  in  the  national 
elections  are  good,  mainly  because  of  Church  support  and  the  popular  association  of 
the  Party  with  US  aid. 

The  leftist  block  is  led  by  the  Communists  and  includes  the  Nenni  (left-wing)  Social- 
ists, the  Labor  Democrats,  and  remnants  of  the  Action  Party.  Their  combined  popular 
strength  is  believed  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Christian  Democrats.  The 
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Communists  are  using  the  same  political  device  so  successful  in  other  countries,  namely 
the  People’s  Front — recently  called  the  Popular  Democratic  Front  for  Liberty,  Peace, 
and  Work — to  gather  all  “the  forces  of  democracy”  in  the  campaign  against  “the  forces 
of  reaction.”  To  this  end  they  have  also  organized  a strong  "labor-management” 
movement  among  industrial  and  agricultural  workers,  and  a “League  of  Communes,” 
an  association  of  towns  and  villages  which  have  Communist  or  Socialist  Mayors  and 
Councilmen.  The  Communists  are  energetically  promoting  the  expansion  of  women’s 
and  youths'  organizations. 

Between  the  two  major  opponents  are  the  Saragat  (right-wing)  Socialists,  and  the 
Republicans.  These  two  left-of-center  parties,  which  joined  the  Government  in  mid- 
December,  have  not  been  in  a position  to  assert  themselves  or  impress  the  public  either 
with  a specific  attractive  program  or  with  direct  tangible  results  of  their  governmental 
participation.  At  present,  both  parties  have  proposed  to  join  in  a "Democratic  League” 
as  a counter-weapon  to  the  Communist  “Popular  Democratic  Front.”  Unless  this 
Republican-Socialist  bloc  should  attract  many  dissident  elements  from  Left  and  Right, 
these  moderate  parties  are  expected  to  secure  not  more  than  5 to  10%  of  the  national 
vote. 

To  the  right  of  the  Christian  Democrats  is  a recently  formed  “National  Bloc”  under 
the  leadership  of  aged  ex-Premier  Nitti,  who  has  temporarily,  at  least,  brought  together 
followers  of  his  National  Reconstruction  Union,  the  Liberal  Party,  Giannini’s  much 
reduced  following  in  the  Common  Man  Front,  and  some  splinter  rightist  groups.  On 
the  extreme  right  are  two  neo-Fascist  organizations,  the  Italian  Social  Movement  and 
the  Nationalist  Movement  for  Social  Democracy.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  as  yet  no 
leader  comparable  to  De  Gaulle  in  France  has  appeared  to  unite  the  various  rightist 
factions.  All,  however,  are  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  Communism  and,  there- 
fore, find  it  expedient  to  support  a Western  orientation. 

Despite  the  variety  of  political  parties  and  views,  the  position  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment is  secure  at  least  until  April  because  US  interim  aid  has  assured  enough  food 
and  fuel  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  winter  mouths.  Basic  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions and  widespread  unemployment  continue  to  stimulate  popular  discontent  which 
the  Government  can  allay  only  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  the  ERP. 

3.  Economic  Situation. 

The  Italian  economy,  normally  dependent  upon  imports,  currently  requires  sub- 
stantial imports  of  foodstuffs,  fuel,  and  certain  raw  materials  from  the  US  in  order  to 
maintain  minimum  food  rations  and  enable  production  to  attain  a higher  level  of 
recovery.  US  interim  aid  totaling  about  200  million  dollars  will  provide  food  and  fuel 
to  prevent  extreme  hardship  until  31  March  1948,  but  the  Government  may  be  con- 
fronted with  the  politically  disastrous  necessity  of  reducing  bread  rations  before  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

In  recent  months  the  Italian  Government  has  taken  several  steps  to  put  the 
Italian  economy  on  a sounder  basis.  Tight  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  bank 
credit;  exchange  controls  have  been  improved  for  the  marshaling  and  allocation  of 
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foreign  exchange,  and  the  exchange  rate  of  the  lira  has  been  adjusted  to  realistic 
levels.  Considerable  success  has  been  achieved,  through  tight  credit  controls,  in  check- 
ing rising  prices,  particularly  of  raw  material  and  semiprocessed  goods  prices,  and  the 
cost-of-living  rise  has  been  slowed.  Although  the  anti-inflationary  measures  have 
caused  some  increase  in  business  failures,  this  result  undoubtedly  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

The  strikes  and  demonstrations  of  November  and  December  1947,  while  disruptive, 
were  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  set  back  appreciably  industrial  production  which, 
during  1947,  increased  approximately  35%  over  that  of  1946.  Concessions  to  strikers 
and  unemployed,  however,  are  placing  an  Increased  burden  on  the  budget  which  is  still 
running  a substantial  deficit. 

Most  Italians  are  still  enduring  severe  privations  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
working  and  living  conditions.  More  than  a million  workers  are  completely  without 
work  and  many  others  are  only  partly  employed.  Lack  of  adequate  wheat  supplies  have 
already  caused  the  suspension  of  the  pasta  ration  and  the  substitution  of  rice. 

The  general  economic  situation,  therefore,  is  still  conducive  to  agitation  and 
unrest  The  cessation  of  essential  imports  from  abroad,  particularly  from  the  US, 
would  lead  to  a politically  explosive  situation  highly  favorable  to  the  Communist  cause, 
especially  with  national  elections  impending. 

4.  Military  Situation. 

The  Italian  armed  forces  are  limited  by  treaty  to  an  over-all  strength  of  300,000 
men.  For  economic  reasons,  their  actual  strength  is  only  286,000,  including  a recent 
increase  in  the  Carabinieri  (internal  security  troops)  from  65,000  to  75,000.  The  armed 
forces  are  loyal  to  the  Government  and  generally  anti-Communist  in  sentiment.  Train- 
ing is  fundamentally  good,  and  morale  is  improving. 

The  Italian  Government,  fearful  of  a Communist  uprising,  has  recently  increased 
the  size  of  the  Pubblica  Sicurezza  (security  police),  which  is  expected  to  reach  80,000 
by  the  end  of  February  1948.  The  Government  has  also  appealed  to  the  US  for  addi- 
tional equipment  to  supplement  obsolescent  and  insufficient  material,  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress.  Provided  Italy  is  able  to  secure  additional  equipment  and  to  achieve 
an  integrated  defense  system  (organization  of  which  is  now  in  progress),  and  provided 
the  Communists  do  not  receive  appreciable  aid,  the  armed  forces  are  capable  of  main- 
taining internal  security.  They  are  incapable  of  waging  offensive  war.  If  attacked  by 
a relatively  well  armed  power  such  as  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  Italy  could  at  best  fight 
a brief  delaying  action. 

5.  Foreign  Policy. 

Italy's  post-war  policy  is  basically  influenced  by  its  immediate  problems  of  economic 
rehabilitation.  It  looks  primarily  to  the  US  for  aid  in  regaining  its  prewar  interna- 
tional position  and  resisting  any  future  Yugoslav  and  Soviet  demands  and  threats. 
When  reparations  payments  begin  in  1949,  Italian  economy  will  be  brought  inevitably 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  USSR.  More  immediately  the  USSR  can  use  part  of 
its  present  wheat  surplus  to  bolster  the  position  of  the  Italian  Communists  before  the 
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national  elections  this  spring.  Hence,  eventual  Eastern  orientation  through  economic 
necessity  cannot  be  entirely  discounted. 

Italy  has  already  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  major  and  many  of  the 
minor  powers  of  the  world  and  has  concluded  commercial  and/or  emigration  agree- 
ments with  numerous  countries.  With  active  US  sponsorship,  Italy  has  applied  for 
membership  in  the  UN.  Italy  is  particularly  desirous  of  working  legally  for  a revision 
of  “punitive”  peace  terms. 

As  illustrations  of  Italy’s  willingness  to  contribute  to  world  cooperation:  the  new 
Italian  Constitution  contains  a clause  which  permits  limitations  on  the  national 
sovereignty;  Foreign  Minister  Sforza  is  an  outstanding  exponent  of  the  idea  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe;  and  Italy  has  already  taken  steps  toward  a Franco-Italian 
customs  union  looking  ultimately  to  a European  economic  union. 

6.  Phdbable  Developments. 

The  present  Government  will  continue  without  radical  change  until  the  national 
elections  in  April. 

The  Communists  and  Nenni  Socialists  will  strive,  as  they  did  during  1947,  to  dis- 
credit the  Government  and  interfere  with  Italian  economic  recovery  under  the  ERF. 
Hunger  ana  inflation  will  continue  to  afford  many  opportunities  for  valid  strikes. 
Such  strikes,  if  concluded  advantageously  for  the  workers,  will  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  Communist  leaders  of  the  Italian  General  Confederation  of  Labor.  These  strikes 
will  also  financially  embarrass  the  Italian  Government  whose  budget  needs  all  available 
revenue.  The  Communists  will  continue  to  devote  considerable  money  and  all  their 
organisational  energies  to  activities  and  maneuvers  which  may  be  concomitantly 
preparations  for  a general  strike,  for  a possible  insurrection,  or  for  a campaign  to 
improve  Communist  prospects  in  the  national  elections. 

The  outcome  of  these  elections  will  be  influenced  by  the  results  of  US  interim  aid 
and  the  prospects  for  successful  implementation  of  the  proposed  European  Recovery 
Program.  Favorable  developments  in  this  connection  would  operate  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  present  Government,  led  by  the  Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Despite  the  granting  of  US  aid  and  other  evidence  of  US  support,  the  leftist  bloc 
has  not  lost  strength  and  the  Christian  Democrats  (and  their  allies)  have  not  gained 
any  considerable  political  following.  Hence,  it  appears  that  neither  will  gain  a clear-cut 
majority  in  the  April  elections;  the  leftist  bloc  and  the  Centrists  will  each  probably 
receive  approximately  30  to  40%  of  the  vote.  The  balance  of  power  will  thus  be  held  by 
the  rightist  parties  with  approximately  15  to  25%.  Hence,  the  next  Government  would 
probably  be  headed  by  the  Christian  Democrats  with  rightist  support.  Because  such 
a coalition  would  be  bound  together  largely  by  common  opposition  to  Communism,  it 
would  suffer  from  clashing  policies  and  programs. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Communists  to  win  power  at  the  elections  and  con- 
ceivably before  the  elections  are  held,  the  Communists  are  expected  to  launch  a cam- 
paign of  general  strikes.  Should  the  Kremlin  decide  an  insurrection  in  Italy  necessary 
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39.  Pforzheimer  to  Arthur  H.  Schwartz,  6 May  1948  (Photocopy) 


Hr.  Arthur  3.  Satoar ts 
1450 

Hew  Tori:,  Hew  York 


Door  Arthur* 


After  the  lull  of  the  lost  for  weeks,  I had  thought 
that  Qovsrnor  Dercny  was  laying  off  tha  Intel ligrcjno  picture, 
but  this  coming's  paperseoma  to  indicate  that  be  la  at  it 
again.  The  Hew  York  Barald-Yribune  quotes  Mn  as  stating  that 
the  redout  Bogota  uprising  -was  a demonstration  of  "the  pitiful 
failure  of  our  intelligence  service."  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight  hetman,  us,  I thouffit  I night  sat  duau  a fan  points 
for  your  personal  interest  in  this  oonaaotiog.  Thaas  remarks 
uere  a continuation,  of  the  Governor's  broadcast  to  Nebraska  of 
12  April,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  had  we  had  adequate  in- 
telligence aervloe  we  would  have  known  about  the  Bogota  out- 
break. As  a result  of  sunk  Charges,  a Congressional  aubeoaaittee, 
headed  by  Hep.  Clarence-  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Including  Bop.  Clara 
Hoffman  of  Michigan  end  John  HsCcnaok  of  Massachusetts,  net  in 
Executive  Session  with  the-  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
myself,  end  reviewed  the  whole  intelligence  picture  with  regard 
to  Bogota.  You  hare  doubtless  seen  the  newspaper  stories  sub- 
sequent to  the  Director*  a appearance,  obi  oh  indicated  that  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  did  knew  of  the  probabilities  of 
trouble  in  Bogota  sad  hid  so  informed  the  State  Department. 
However,  the  following  quotation  from.  Clarence  Brown's  statement 
after  the  hearings  may  be  of  interest.  He  stated,  "Our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  obviously  was  in  close  touch  with  Comuni  at 
operations,  net  only  In  Colombia  hut  in  several  ether  owratriea 
of  South  end  Central  Anafioa,  . In  all  but  one  instance,  the 
U.  S.  Intelligence  reports  free.  Bogota  were  transmitted  promptly 
to  the  State  Department." 

The  TtBlmingtoa,  Delaware  Bews-Journal  pointed  cut 
editorially  on  IS  April,  "The  fear  that  the  TIaitad  States  Intel- 
ligence Service  had  fallen  down  on  ths  job  was  effectively,  and 
happily,  dissipated  yesterday  in  the  testimony  given  a House 
Bubmoamlttee  by  Adniral  Hillenkoettor,  chief  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  • . .Anyway,  all  Americans  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  ths  nation's  intelligense  service  was  fully  on  the 
alert." 

flooei gasman  dare  Hoffiasn,  Chairasnref  the  House 
Soroittea  an  Expenditures  and  a ssabsr  of  ths  eoanittee  whlah 
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Investigated  the  Bogota  Incident  had  this  to  state  on  17  April 
in  a formal  release  — “Cur  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
agents  on  the  ground  la  Bogota.  , It  performed  Its  duty.  It 
loaned  what  was  happening  days  before  the  rioting  and  bl cod- 
shed  ta  Bogota*.*  . .. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  had  been  somewhat  criti- 
cal editorially  on  13  April  questioning  whether  we  had  been 
o ought  napping,-  stated  editorially  on  17  April  that,  “The  . 
questions  ee  raised  last  Sunday  — whether  the  intelligsaoe 
egenoy  had  been  caught  napping  in  Bogota  or  whether  it  had 
been  Ignored  — are  now  answered.  ' Admiral  Kll2enkoetter  has 
acquitted  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  Ignorance  of 
Cowaunist  plans  to  scuttle,  the  later-Amerlcaa  Conferanoe. 
Evidently  the  State  Department  was  at  fault  in  cold-shouldering 
the  warnings  snd  in  at  least  one  oa so  in  preventing  their  dis- 
patch to  Washington.  " 

Rammish  on  26  April  194S,  in  talking  of  this  In- 
vestigation, stated,  "Bxnminlng  Hillenkowtber*  s documents, 
the  BubooiBBlttee  was  imp  re  seed  by  the  CIA®s  efficiency." 

I have  gone  to  this  seeming  length  with  you  so 
that  it  nay  not  appear  that  ay  remarks  are  merely  self-eervlag 
declarations  on  behalf  of  the  Agency,  but  are  rather  the 
general  eonaensus  of  opinion..-  It  ramaine  a ooatlmial  source 
of  aaftsement  to  me  that  the  ..Governor  should  oentimrs  his 
attacks.  It  can  only  mean  that  he  is  being  very  ill  eidviaed 
in  thi  a matter* 

They  ant  the  same  attacks  which  were  hurled  at  us 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Unification  Act  in  tho  spring  of 
1917.  For  instance,  in  his  final  Nebraska  broadcast,  the 
5 aw  York  Times  on  IS  April  1948  quotes  the  Governor  as  stating 
that,  "The  work  of  our  intelligence  unit  should  be  the  most 
secret  thing  In  our  Government.  And  yet,  left-wing  newspapers 
In  Paris  actually  printed  the  name  of  the  new  head  of  the 
sarvloe  before  he  knew  it  himself  sad  six  weeks  before  it  was 
announced  to  the  American  press.  ” Bis  story  of  the  particular 
article  in  the  Paris  newspaper  Praaoe-Scir  was  read  into  the 
Congressional  hearings  last  spring  by  Congressman  Bun  bay  of 
Illinois  and  questions  were  raised  also  by  Senator  Bridges. 
General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenbsrg,  who  was  then  our  Director,  sent 
them  a letter  pointing  cut  that  much  of  tbs  information  out-- 
talned  in  the  French  article  was  inaccurate  and  that  such  of 
it  could  be  obtained  front  the  President*  e Executive  Order  of 
22  January  1943  which  wae  a public  doounsnfc.  Senator  Bridges 
raised  some  questions  with  the  Director  Is  eemeetion  with 
thi*  article  at  the  hearing  last  spring  end  upon  the  Hnsetor* s 
answers  expressed  himself  an  quite  satisfied,  and  subsequently 
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voted  tor  hi  a oonfiraation  as  Director.  It  m«  pointed  out 
that  the  Admiral  m transferred  from  the  Office  of  Koval 
Attache  In  Paris  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Hsvy 
for  duty  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on  orders  whioh 
eere  unrestricted.  there  is  no  secret  as  to  nhom  the  M motor 
li,  and  these  orders  .earn  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
French  Haval  Attache  In  Washington  mho.  oabled  Part*  in  order 
that  the  Flench  might  have  an  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Admiral  in  his  her  assignment. 

I shall  hot  bore  yon  with  further  details  about 
this  Parle  article  on  which  the  Governor  relied,  other  then 
that  It  states  that.  "Admiral.  Hlllenkoetbe r shall  he  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  only."  ebon  in  effect  he  mas 
responsible  to  the  national  Intelligence  Authority,  “ The  ' ,, 
article  further  stated  that  the  Admiral  "shall  be  responsible 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  aaso  of  sudden  attaok 
by  arms  or  atonic  naan  a."  the  obvious  inaccuracies  of  which 
am  dear. 

As  I said  above,  I do  not  want  to  burden  you  with 
these  details  other  than  to:  indicate  to  you  tbs  inaccuracy 
of  the  information  the  Governor  appears  to  be  receiving  on 
this  subject.  Furthermore.  I sent  to  be  able  to  back  up  for 
you  any  assertions  that  I.  make  to  you  as  a matter  of  our 
personal  friendship.  I hope  yon  do  not  mind  ay  having  gene 
on  at  this  great  length* 

My  best  regards  to  you  and  all  of  the  boys,  pare 
tleularly  those  too  rapidly  aging  and  decaying  Individuals, 
Herbert  and  Everett. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Walter  h.  Pforshslnrr 
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11  May  19hB 


SEHCRANDUK  FOR:  The  Executive  Secretary 

The  National  Security  Council 

Subject : Psychological  Operations 


1.  Reference  is  made  to  the  proposed  CISC  Directive,  as 
drafted  7 May  1?U8,  pertaining  to  covert  (psychological)  opera- 
tions. This  Agency  has  several  times,  during  the  discussion  phases 
of  this  proposed  directive,  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  plan  on  which  the  proposed  directive  is  based.  The  proposed 
directive,  if  enacted,  will  establish  a staff  function  providing 
for  AUTHCRITT  in  a delicate  field  of  operation — without  the 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


2.  Tills  Agency  again  strongly  urges  that  the  provision 
of  NSC  h-A,  as  written,  be  continued  without  change.  If  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  feel  the 
need  for  emergency  and  wartime  planning  in  the  covert  psychological 
warfare  field,  then  we  again  suggest  that  advance  planning  be  made 
the  responsibility  dT  the  facility  currently  in  operation. 

3.  However,  if  the  National  Security  Council  approves 
this  proposed  draft  of  10  May  l$hB,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  of  course,  will  cooperate  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in 
an  endeavor  to  malce  a going  concern  of  the  proposed  Special 
Studies  organization. 
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41.  Hillenkoetter  to  J.  S.  Lay,  9 June  1948  (Typed  transcript) 
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9 June  19^8 


*lr.  J.  5.  Lay 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
National  Security  Council 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Jimmy: 


The  attached  represents  our  general  thinking  about 
the  new  draft.  I should  like  to  suggest  that,  since  State 
evidently  will  not  go  along  with  CIA  operating  this  political 
warfare  thing  in  any  s ane  or  sound  manner,  we  go  back  to  the 
original  concept  that  State  proposed.  Let  State  run  it  and 
let  it  have  no  connection  at  all  with  us.  It  seems  to  ms  that 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  will  satisfy  State  in  any  way  and 
rather  than  try  to  keep  a makeshift  in  running  order,  subject 
to  countless  restrictions  which  can  only  lead  to  continued 
bickering  and  argument,  I think  maybe  the  best  idea  is  to  go 
back  and  make  the  QS?  work  for  State  alone. 


I am  sending  this  letter  for  your  own  information  and, 
of  course,  for  Admiral  Souers  and  have  made  it  separate  in 
order  that  it  need  net  be  forwarded  with  out  comments  on  the 


last  draft. 
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Sincerely, 

Signed  RHH  - Disp  by  hand  RAR  6/9/ti8 

R.  H.  Hillenkoetter 

Rear  Admiral,  E5N 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


Note  for  Record:  Two  copies  of  Draft 
Directive  of  6 June  Li8  (CIA  #22672) 
made  by  CIA;  Cy  #1  to  Gen  Todd; 

Cy  #2  to  DD. 
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9 June  19U8 


Riis  document  has  been 

MEMORANDUM  FOR:  'Mr.  J.  S.  Lay  ^“5 

Assistant  Executive  Secretar^8  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  PROGRAM  0- 
National  Security  Council  C®1*131  Intelligence  Agency. 


Subject:  Proposed  NSC  Directive  • ■■ 

HRP 

1.-  The  draft  directive  of  8 June  19ii8  is  considered  much  weaker 
and  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  last  Friday,  L June.  Further,  the 
latest  draft  is  much  more  inconsistent  and  much  less  organizationally 
sound  than  the  1 June  paper. 


2.  For  example,  in  para.  2 of  the  drai't  of  8 June,  reasons  are 
stated  why  the  new  office  should  be  placed  under  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency— then  along  in  para.  36  are  stated  a number  of  restric- 
tions on  what  can  and  cannot  be  done,  all  of  such  restrictions  leading 
to  confusion  and  chaos.  Suppose  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
is  out  of  town,  then  does  the  work  of  the  Special  Projects  stop,  does 
it  "free  wheel",  or  does  it  work  with  the  Acting  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence?  All  of  this  remains  in  doubt  by  the  statement  "the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence."  In  the  present  set-up  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  head  of  any  branch  can  see  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  any  time  desired— the  door  is  always  open.  It  would  seem 
that  a new  branch  should  come  in,  in  a similar  manner.  The  need  for 
special  measures,  security  or  otherwise,  exists  as  much  for  our 
present  Office  of  Special  Operations  as  it  would  for  the  new  Office  of 
Special  Projects,  and  the  present  seWup  does  not  seem  to  hamper  the 
Office  of  Special  Operations,  nor  can  I see  why  a similar  set-up  should 
hamper  the  Office  of  Special  Projects. 


3.  Al3o,  what  is  meant  by  "to  the  maximum  degree  consistent  with 
efficiency,  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  shall  operate  independently 
of  other  components  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency*?  Does  this  mean 
that  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  will  have  its  own  administrative 
staff,  its  ran  budget  staff,  its  own  communications  net,  its  own 
services,  etc.  and  etc?  And,  who  is  to  decide  what  is  the  "maximum 
degree  consistent  with  efficiency"--the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
The  Chief  of  Office  of  Special  Projects,  the  National  Security  Council, 
or  who?  This  paragraph  cannot  be  accepted  as  is.  I should  much  prefer 
the  wording  of  the  eorresDonding  paragraph  (3b)  in  the  draft  of  li  June. 
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41.  ( Continued ) 
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transcribed  far  ABD  by  ed  3/26/53 


U.  It  would  seem  that  either  the  national  Security  Council  has 
confidence  in  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  it  has  not.  If  such  confidence 
exists,  then  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should  be  directed  to. 
operate  the  new  office  subject  to  a general  declaration  of  policy  by 
the  National  Security  Council.  If  such  confidence  does  not  exist, 
then  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should  not  be  expected  or 
directed  to  operate  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  in  any  manner. 


Signed  RHH  - Disp  by  hand  RAR  6/9/U8 

R.  H.  H ILI£N KCETTE R 

Rear  Admiral,  TON 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
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42.  ( Continued ) 
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EFFECT  OF  SOVIET  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  US  POSITION  IN  BERLIN 

M 1 1 ATt? 

Contrary  to  many  published  reports,  the  chief  detrimental  effect  on  the  US  of  the 
Soviet  restrictive  measures  imposed  in  Berlin,  since  the  walkout  of  the  USSR  from 
the  Allied  Control  Council,  has  not  been  interference  with  transportation  and  supply 
but  curtailment  of  certain  US  activities  having  to  do  for  the  most  part  with  intelligence, 
propaganda,  and  operations  of  the  quadripartite  Komman datura. 

Concurrently  with  attempted  inspection  of  US  military  rail  traffic,  the  Soviets 
both  tightened  their  “security”  measures  and  manifested  greater  intransigence  in  all 
city  affairs.  As  a result:  (a)  the  general  usefulness  of  Berlin  as  center  of  an  intelligence 
network  has  been  impaired,  while  in  particular,  access  to  Soviet  deserters  and  anti- 
communist Germans  has  been  made  more  difficult;  (b)  since  friendly  Germans 
cannot  move  freely  to  and  from  the  Soviet  Zone  or  within  the  city,  the  US  cannot 
as  before,  support  anti-Conanunism  within  the  Soviet  Zone;  <c)  US  propaganda 
cannot  be  freely  disseminated  except  by  radio;  (d)  commodities  manufactured  in 
Berlin  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  Western  zones;  and  (e)  the  ACC  and  the  Kommanda- 
tura  have,  at  least  temporarily,  lost  their  usefulness  in  keeping  up  German  hope  of 
unity,  revealing  coming  Soviet  moves,  and  easing  US-Soviet  tension  below  the  govern- 
mental level. 


Note:  The  information  In  this  report  is  as  of  1 June  1948. 

The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Arm;,  and  the  Navy  have  con- 
curred in  this  report:  the  Air  intelligence  Division,  Air  Intelligence  Directorate,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  concurs  with  those  portions  which  pertain  to  air  intelligence. 
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EFFECT  OF  SOVIET  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  US  POSITION  IN  BERLIN 

Imperative  as  it  is  for  the  US  to  remain  in  Berlin,  its  mere  physical  presence  there 
does  not  insure  continuance  of  all  the  strategic  benefits  that  might  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  this  strategic  position  has,  in  fact,  been  undermined  already  by  unpublicized 
Soviet  action,  taken  for  the  most  part  in  general  security  and  local  political  matters. 

The  hindrances  imposed  by  the  USSR  during  the  past  several  weeks  on  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  Berlin  have  not  seriously  interfered  with  the  logistic  position  of 
the  US  but  rather  with  its  strategic  position. 

Continued  US  occupation  of  Berlin  requires  supply  from  the  west  of  food  and  such 
other  necessities  as  coal  for  both  the  US  personnel  and  the  German  population  of  the 
US  sector  of  the  city.  Incoming  barge  transport,  carrying  the  bulk  of  food  for  the 
western  sectors  of  the  city,  reportedly  is  unchanged  and  continues  adequate,  notwith- 
standing stoppages  of  short  duration  on  British  transport  through  the  Soviet  Zone. 
Inbound  military  and  civilian  rail  freight,  hauling  the  necessary  coal  and  other  supplies, 
continues  to  move  as  before,  except  that  the  civilian  freight  routes  have  been  some- 
what restricted. 

The  present  transport  situation  is  the  result  of  Soviet  efforts  to  extend  the  right 
of  civilian  rail  traffic  inspection,  which  the  USSR  has  always  exercised,  to  Western 
Power  military  traffic.  Civilian  passenger  traffic  apparently  continues  unchanged, 
but  military  passenger  traffic  does  not  function  because  of  Western  Power  refusal  to 
accede  to  Soviet  demands  for  the  right  of  personal  inspection.  Incoming  road  trans- 
port continues  normal  except  for  slight  difficulties  in  routing;  as  yet,  the  USSR  has 
not  attempted  seriously  to  restrict  Western  Power  air  transportation.  The  trans- 
portation situation,  as  outlined  above,  indicates  that  the  necessities  for  the  German 
population  and  for  the  US  personnel  in  Berlin  are  still  being  supplied. 

The  US  strategic  position  in  Berlin,  as  contrasted  with  its  logistic  position,  has 
been  impaired  both  by  the  Soviet  transportation  restrictions  and,  more  particularly, 
by  other  Soviet  measures  taken  concurrently  with  the  imposition  of  logistic  hindrances. 

These  comparatively  unpublicized  measures,  which  soon  followed  the  walkout  of  the 
USSR  from  the  Allied  Control  Council,  have  involved:  general  tightening  of  Soviet 
“security”  measures  throughout  the  Soviet  Zone;  greatly  increased  police  controls 
in  and  around  Berlin;  and  Soviet  efforts  to  block  the  operations  of  both  the  Allied 
Koramandatura  and  the  non-Comxnunist  city  government,  As  a result  the  following 
material  benefits  to  the  US  arising  from  the  presence  of  US  officials  and  troops  in  Berlin 
have  been  reduced  or  eliminated: 

(1)  The  value  of  Berlin  as  a center  of  an  intelligence  net  covering  the  city  itself, 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  the  eastern  satellites,  and  the  USSR  has  been  threatened, 

(2)  The  value  of  Berlin  as  a sanctuary  and  transfer  point  for  anti-Communist 
refugees  or  Soviet  Army  deserters  has  been  reduced,  in  that:  (a)  heightened  Soviet 
security  precautions  make  access  to  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  from  the  adjacent 
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Soviet  Zone  increasingly  difficult;  (b)  Soviet  travel  restrictions  on  westbound  pas- 
senger rail  traffic  have  curtailed  the  means  of  evacuation  of  refugees  and  deserters, 
who  must  now  be  limited  to  relatively  high-level  personnel  warranting  air  transport. 

(3)  Except  for  the  capacity  of  the  Berlin  radio  of  the  US  sector,  the  value  of 
Berlin  as  point  for  the  dissemination  of  Western  propaganda  through  the  Soviet 
Zone  has  been,  and  despite  new  Soviet  assurances  is  expected  to  be,  curtailed  by  Soviet 
Interference  with  the  dissemination  of  Western  publications  and  impediments  to  the 
issuance  of  any  German  pro- Western  material  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

(4)  The  security  and  transport  regulations  have  limited  the  value  of  Berlin 
as  a base  from  which  the  US  can  support  anti -Communism  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  West- 
ern Zone  Germans  can  no  longer  easily  enter  or  leave  the  Soviet  Zone,  while  tightened 
police  controls  have  reduced  the  capabilities  and  the  freedom  of  movement  of  anti- 
communist elements  already  within  the  Zone. 

(5)  The  Soviet-imposed  demands  for  inspection  of  all  westbound  freight  have 
prevented  the  shipment  of  Berlin  manufactures  that  contribute  to  the  finished  pro- 
duction of  the  Western  Zones  and  eliminated  almost  all  commerce  between  Berlin 
and  the  west. 

(6)  Although  the  Allied  Control  Council  remains  in  the  city  to  embarrass  the 
USSR  as  a symbol  of  quadripartite  agreement  in  Germany,  its  functional  impotence  and 
failure  to  meet  since  the  USSR  abruptly  terminated  the  20  March  session  has:  (a) 
diminished  remaining  German  hope  of  implementing  the  Potsdam  method  of  unifying 
Germany  politically  and  economically;  (b)  eliminated  a sounding  board  for  the  revela- 
tion of  future  Soviet  moves;  and  (c)  eliminated  a useful  safety  valve  for  easing  US-USSR 
tension  below  the  governmental  level. 

The  USSR  still  has  at  its  disposal  further  means  for  harassing  the  US  and  making 
the  latter's  position  In  Berlin  more  difficult.  These  means  include:  imposition  of  uni- 
lateral traffic  regulations  on  inbound  food  and  freight  shipments,  attempted  enforce- 
ment of  unilateral  regulations  on  the  flight  of  Western  Power  aircraft  over  the  Soviet 
Zone,  complete  repudiation  of  quadripartite  Kommandatura  jurisdiction  over  the  So- 
viet sector  of  the  city  and  the  incorporation  of  that  sector  into  the  Soviet  Zone,  and, 
finally,  Increased  efforts  to  create  unrest  among  the  civil  population  of  the  Western 
sectors  of  the  city. 

Strategic  losses  such  as  the  damage  to  US  propaganda  machinery,  to  intelligence 
operations  and  to  the  use  of  the  US  sector  as  a sanctuary  for  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
system,  cannot  be  completely  retrieved  except  by  the  removal  of  all  the  Soviet-imposed 
restrictions  and  impediments  referred  to  above.  Though  the  US  could  recapture  a 
degree  of  the  strategic  initiative  by  intensified  clandestine  intelligence  operations,  such 
action  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  recent  Soviet 
hindrances  have  placed  the  anti-Comm\inist  Berlin  city  government  or  to  relieve  the 
tension  brought  by  increased  Soviet  intransigence  in  the  quadripartite  Kommandatura. 
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43.  National  Security  Council,  NSC  10/2,  18  June  1948 
(Photocopy) 


TOP  SECRET 

NSC  10/2 
June  18,  1948 

NOTE  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
to  the 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
on 

OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Reference:  NSC  10/1' 


At  its  13th  Meeting  the  National  Security  Council 
approved  the  Directive  in  NSC  10/1  subject  to  deletion  of 
paragraph  3-d  and  amendments  to  paragraphs  3-a  and  e and  4. 

The  revised  Directive,  as  approved,  is  circulated 
herewith  to  the  Council  for  information  and  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  for  appropriate  action. 

Special  security  precautions  are  being  taken  in 
the  handling  of  this  report.  For  this  reason  it  is  suggested 
that  each  member  of  the  Council  may  wish  to  return  his  copy 
for  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  where  it 
will  be  held  available  upon  request. 


SIDNEY  W.  SOUERS 
Executive  Secretary 
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TOP  SECRET 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DIRECTIVE 
on 

OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


1.  The  National  Security  Council,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  vicious  covert  activities  of  the  USSR,  its  satellite  coun- 
tries and  Communist  groups  to  discredit  and  defeat  the  aims 
and  activities  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western  powers, 
has  determined  that,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  US 
national  security,  the  overt  foreign  activities  of  the  US 
Government  must  be  supplemented  by  covert  operations. 

2.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  charged  by  the 
National  Security  Council  with  conducting  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage operations  abroad.  It  therefore  seems  desirable,  for 
operational  reasons,  not  to  create  a new  agency  for  covert  oper- 
ations, but  in  time  of  peace  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
them  within  the  structure  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  correlate  them  with  espionage  and  counter-espionage  oper- 
ations under  the  over-all  control  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

3.  Therefore,  under  the  authority  of  Section  102(d)(5) 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  the  National  Security 
Council  hereby  directs  that  in  time  of  peace: 

a.  A new  office  of  Special  Projects  shall  be 
creaTed  within  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  plan 
and  conduct  covert  operations;  and  in  coordination  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  operations  in  wartime. 

b.  A highly  qualified  person,  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acceptable  to  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  -and  approved  by  the  National  Security  Council, 
shall  be  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Special  Pro- 

■ jects. 

c.  The  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Special  Projects 
shalT  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. For  purposes  of  security  and  of  flexibility  of 
operations,  and  to  the  maximum  degree  consistent  with 
efficiency,  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  shall  operate 
independently  of  other  components  of ‘Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

NSC  10/2  - 1 - TOP  BECHET 
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d.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be 
responsible  for: 

(1)  Ensuring,  through  designated  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  covert  operations  are  planned  and 
conducted  in  a manner  consistent  with  US  foreign  and 
military  policies  and  with  overt  activities.  In  dis- 
agreements arising  between  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  such  plans, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  National  Security 
Council  for  decision. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  plans  for  wartime  covert  oper- 
ations are  also  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  a 
representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  are 
accepted  by  the  latter  as  being  consistent  with  and 
complementary  to  approved  plans  for  wartime  military 
operations . 

(3)  Informing,  through  appropriate  channels, 
agencies' of  the  US  Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
(including  diplomatic  and  military  representatives  in 
each  area),  of  such  operations  as  will  affect  them. 

e.  Covert  operations  pertaining  to  economic  warfare 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  under 
the  guidance  of  the  departments  and  agencies  responsible 
for  the  planning  of  economic  warfare. 

f.  Supplemental  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
pose'? operations  for  fiscal  year  1949  shall  be  immediately 
requested.  Thereafter  operational  funds  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  included  in  normal  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Budget  requests. 

4.  In  time  of  war,  or  when  the  President  directs,  all  plans 
for  covert  operations  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  active  theaters  of  war  where  American  forces  are 
engaged,  covert  operations  will  be  conducted  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  American  Theater  Commander  and  orders  therefor  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President. 

5.  As  used  in  this  directive,  "covert  operations"  are 
understood  to  be  ®all  activities  (except  as  noted  herein)  which 
are  conducted  or  sponsored  by  this  Government  against  hostile 
foreign  states  or  groups  or  in  support  of  friendly  foreign  states 
or  groups  but  which  are  so  planned  and  executed  that  any  US 
Government  responsibility  for  them  is  not  evident  to  unauthor- 
ized persons  and  that  if 'uncovered  the  US  Government  can 
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plausibly  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  them.  Specifi- 
cally, such  operations  shall  include  any  covert  activities 
related  to:  propaganda;  economic  warfare;  preventive  direct 
action,  including  sabotage,  anti-sabotage,  demolition  and 
evacuation  measures;  subversion  against  hostile  states,  in- 
cluding assistance  to  underground  resistance  movements, 
guerrillas  and  refugee  liberations  groups,  and  support  of 
indigenous  anti-communist  elements  in  threatened  countries 
of  the  free  world.  Such  operations  shall  not  include  armed 
conflict  by  recognized  military  forces,  espionage,  counter- 
espionage, and  cover  and  deception  for  military  operations. 

6.  This  Directive  supersedes  the  directive  contained 
in  NSC  4-A , which  is  hereby  cancelled. 
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4 August  194S 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  RECORD: 


1,  About  noon  today  Mr.  Frank  G.  Wisner  of  the  State 
i/epartment  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  informed  me  that 
the  State  Department,  at  the  present  time,  disapproved  of 
the  idea  of  using  meteorologic  balloons  to  carry  propaganda 
from  the  Occupied  Zone  in  Germany  to  the  Satellite  States 
and  to  Russia.  Mr.  Wisner  said  that  he  had  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  George  Kennan,  and  that  the  State  Department' s view 
was  that  the  time  was  not  propitious. 

2.  As  regards  the  project  for  the  clandestine  radio 
transmitter,  the  State  Department  approved  the  idea  in 
p-inciple,  but,  before  they  could  give  a definite  approval  to 

it,  they  desired  to  know  the  details  of  the  transmitter 

who  (the  nationality)  was  to  operate  the  transmitter,  to  whom 
the  transmissions  would  be  directed,  and  who  would  set  up  the 
raw  material  to  be  transmitted. 


R.  H.  HILLENKOETTER 
Rear  Admiral,  USN 
Director  of  Central 
Intelligence 
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ORE  25-48 


THE  BREAK-UP  OF  THE  COLONIAL  EMPIRES  AND 
ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  US  SECURITY 

SUMMARY 

The  growth  of  nationalism  in  colonial  areas,  which  has  already  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  a large  part  of  the  European  colonial  systems  and  in  creating  a series 
of  new-,  nationalistic  states  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  has  major  implications  for 
US  security,  particularly  in  terms  of  possible  world  conflict  with  the  USSR.1  This 
shift  of  the  dependent  areas  from  the  orbit  of  the  colonial  powers  not  only  weakens 
the  probable  European  allies  of  the  US  but  deprives  the  US  itself  of  assured  access 
to  vital  bases  and  raw  materials  in  these  areas  in  event  of  war.  Should  the  recently 
liberated  and  currently  emergent  states  become  oriented  toward  the  USSR,  US  military 
and  economic  security  would  be  seriously  threatened. 

World  War  II  gave  a tremendous  impetus  to  the  colonial  independence  move- 
ment. The  UK  withdrew  from  India-Pakistan  and  Burma,  while  the  Dutch  and 
French,  exhausted  by  war,  appear  unable  to  suppress  the  Indonesian  and  Indochinese 
nationalists  by  force,  or,  despite  any  temporary  compromise  solutions,  to  be  able  to 
arrest  their  eventual  achievement  of  genuine  independence.  Growing  nationalism 
in  French  North  Africa  threatens  French  hegemony.  While  the  colonial  issue  in  most 
remaining  dependencies  is  not  yet  acute,  native  nationalism  in  many  of  these  areas 
too  will  exert  increasing  pressure  for  autonomy  or  independence. 

This  marked  postwar  development  of  the  colonial  Independence  movement  has 
resulted  from:  (1)  the  release  of  bottled-up  nationalist  activities  in  the  Far  East 
as  a result  of  Japan’s  defeat  of  the  colonial  powers  in  World  War  n and  its  encourage- 
ment of  local  nationalism  in  occupied  areas;  (2)  the  postwar  military  and  economic 
weakness  of  the  colonial  powers,  which  has  made  them  less  able  to  resist  nationalist 
demands  and  led  them  to  grant  concessions  or  even  independence  to  their  dependencies; 
(3)  the  increasing  tendency  of  liberal-socialist  elements  In  the  colonial  powers  to  favor 
voluntary  liquidation  of  restive  colonial  possessions;  (4)  widespread  support  of  colonial 
independence  movements  by  a large  group  of  recently  liberated  and  other  sympathetic 
states,  particularly  the  USSR;  and  (5)  creation  of  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
provided  a forum  for  agitating  the  colonial  issue  and  a mechanism  for  its  Liquidation. 

Because  of  these  factors,  further  disintegration  of  the  remaining  colonial  empires 
appears  inevitable.  Belated  concessions  by  the  colonial  powers,  at  least  on  the  limited 

Note:  The  information  in  this  report  is  as  of  9 August  1948. 

The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  and  the  Navy  have  con- 
curred in  this  report;  the  Air  Intelligence  Division,  Air  Intelligence  Directorate,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  had  no  comment. 

1 In  this  paper  the  term  "colonial”  Is  used  in  a broad  sense  to  denote  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  powers  and  their  dependent  and  semi-dependent  areas,  whether  these  be 
colonies,  mandates,  protectorates,  or  treat;  relationships,  similarly  the  phrase  "colonial  issue"  Is 
meant  to  encompass  all  differences  between  the  colonial  powers  and  their  dependent  areas  arising 
from  the  development  of  local  nationalism. 
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scale  presently  contemplated,  do  not  meet  the  basic  nationalist  demand  for  independ- 
ence and  are  unlikely  to  be  more  than  temporarily  effective,  except  in  more  backward 
areas.  The  colonial  powers  appear  unwilling  for  the  most  part  to  recognize  fully 
the  force  of  nationalism  in  their  remaining  dependencies  and  to  take  the  leadership 
in  guiding  these  toward  genuine  independence  or  self-government. 

As  a result  of  the  rapid  breaking-up  of  the  colonial  systems,  a new  power  situation 
is  developing  in  the  former  colonial  world.  No  longer  can  the  Western  Powers  rely 
on  large  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  assured  sources  of  raw  materials,  markets,  and 
military  bases.  In  contrast  to  the  ever  closer  integration  of  the  Satellites  into  the 
Soviet  system,  there  is  an  increasing  fragmentation  of  the  non-Soviet  world.  This 
process  is  already  largely  completed,  with  many  of  the  most  important  colonial  and 
semi-colonial  areas,  like  India,  Burma,  the  Arab  states,  and  the  Philippines  already 
independent,  and  Indonesia  and  Indochina  well  on  the  road.  These  new  states  will 
be  free  to  choose  their  future  alignments,  which  will  be  largely  conditioned  by  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Soviet  and  Western  Power  blocs  toward  the  colonial  issue  and  their 
economic  demands. 

The  colonial  independence  movement,  therefore,  is  no  longer  purely  a domestic 
issue  between  the  European  colonial  powers  and  their  dependencies.  It  has  been 
injected  into  the  larger  arena  of  world  politics  and  has  become  an  element  in  the 
broader  problems  of  relations  between  Orient  and  Occident,  between  industrialized 
and  “underdeveloped”  nations,  and  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the  USSR. 
The  newly  independent  and  older  nations  of  the  Near  and  Far  East  strongly  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  of  still  dependent  areas,  to  which  they  are  bound  by  racial  and 
religious  ties.  These  nations  are  further  bound  together  in  varying  degree  by  two  other 
issues  which  tend  to  set  them  off  against  the  colonial  powers  and  the  US:  namely, 
the  growing  economic  nationalism  of  the  "underdeveloped"  areas  and  the  underlying 
racial  antagonism  between  white  and  native  peoples.  All  intensely  nationalistic, 
the  Near  and  Far  Eastern  nations  tend  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  Western  European 
powers  on  the  colonial  issue  and  to  US  economic  dominance.  As  a result  there  has 
been  a tendency  toward  the  formation  in  the  UN  and  affiliated  bodies  of  a so-called 
“colonial  bloc,”  whose  members  have  already  brought  colonial  disputes  into  the  UN 
and  will  likely  take  the  lead  in  attempting  in  this  manner  to  hasten  the  liberation 
of  further  colonial  areas.  The  colonial  issue  and  economic  nationalism,  therefore,  will 
continue  to  be  a source  of  friction  between  the  colonial  powers  and  the  US  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  states  of  the  Near  and  Far  East  on  the  other.  The  gravest  danger 
to  the  US  is  that  friction  engendered  by  these  issues  may  drive  the  so-called  colonial 
bloc  into  alignment  with  the  USSR. 

The  USSR  is  effectively  exploiting  the  colonial  issue  and  the  economic  nationalism 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  as  a means  of  dividing  the  non-Soviet  world,  weakening  the 
Western  Powers,  and  gaining  the  good  will  of  colonial  and  former  colonial  areas.  Ever 
since  World  War  I the  USSR  has  sought  to  infiltrate  the  nationalist  parties  in  de- 
pendent areas  and,  more  recently,  to  play  up  the  colonial  issue  and  the  so-called  eco- 
nomic imperialism  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  UN.  The  poverty  and  underprivileged 
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CONJ^ENTIAL 

position  of  the  population  in  these  areas,  their  latent  hostility  toward  the  occupying 
powers— past  or  present — and  the  existence  of  leftist  elements  within  them,  make  them 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  Soviet  penetration. 

Consequently,  the  good  will  of  the  recently  liberated  and  emergent  independent 
nations  becomes  a vital  factor  in  the  future  strategic  position  of  the  US  in  the  Near 
and  Far  East.  In  addition,  the  restoration  of  the  economic  contribution  of  their 
colonies  is  important  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  Western  European  powers,  which 
the  US  is  endeavoring  to  create.  Short-sighted  colonial  policies,  however,  will  in  the 
long  run  cause  the  colonial  powers  to  lose  the  very  economic  and  strategic  advantages 
in  their  dependencies  which  they  are  anxious  to  retain.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  powers  can  be  induced  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  satisfying  the  as- 
pirations of  their  dependent  areas  and  can  devise  formulae  that  will  retain  their  good 
will  as  emergent  or  independent  states,  both  these  powers  and  the  US  will  be  placed 
at  a serious  disadvantage  in  the  new  power  situation  in  the  Near  and  the  Far  East. 
Moreover,  unless  the  US  itself  adopts  a more  positive  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  national  aspirations  of  these  areas  and  at  least  partially  meets  their  demands  for 
economic  assistance,  it  will  risk  their  becoming  actively  antagonistic  toward  the  US. 
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THE  BREAK-UP  OF  THE  COLONIAL  EMPIRES  AND 
ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  US  SECURITY 

1.  Development  of  the  Colonial  Independence  Movement. 

A major  trend  in  the  twentieth  century  world  power  situation  is  the  development 
of  a strong  colonial  independence  movement  which  is  in  process  of  breaking  up  the 
colonial  systems  and  creating  a series  of  new,  nationalistic  states.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  break-up  of  the  European  colonial  empires  is  the  growth  of  native  nationalism 
in  these  areas,  simultaneously  with  the  decline  in  power  and  prestige  of  the  colonial 
powers.  This  striking  growth  of  local  nationalism  is  primarily  the  result  of : (a)  the 
rising  level  of  political,  economic,  and  social  development  in  dependent  areas,  with 
resultant  growing  sensitivity  to  inequality  of  treatment;  (b)  the  short-sighted  policies 
of  the  colonial  powers,  whose  discriminatory  treatment  of  subject  populations  and  ex- 
ploitation of  colonial  resources  without  attendant  benefits  to  these  populations  have 
aroused  strong  resentment;  (c)  a deep-seated  racial  hostility-  of  native  populations 
toward  their  white  overlords,  due  largely  to  these  policies,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
reaction  against  “white  superiority'’;  (d)  the  exposure  of  colonial  areas  to  Western  ideas 
of  nationalism  and  the  right  to  self-determination,  which  has  made  them  increasingly 
conscious  of  their  dependent  status;  and  (e)  the  meteoric  rise  of  Japan,  whose  defeats 
of  the  European  powers  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  especially  World  War  H 
punctured  the  myth  of  white  superiority.  The  colonial  powers,  while  exposing  their 
dependencies  to  the  technological  advances  and  democratic  ideals  of  the  West,  failed 
to  reckon  with  their  aspirations  to  achieve  the  same  type  of  national  self-expression 
which  the  West  exemplified. 

While  nationalism  in  dependent  and  quasi-dependent  areas  first  reached  signifi- 
cant proportions  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  it  was  given  its  greatest  impetus  by 
World  Wars  I and  n.  These  conflicts,  particularly  the  last,  greatly  weakened  the 
colonial  powers,  thereby  reducing  their  ability  to  control  their  colonial  holding  by  force. 
At  the  same  time,  reliance  of  these  powers  on  colonial  resources  and  manpower  forced 
them  to  grant  concessions  which  greatly  advanced  the  nationalist  cause.  In  World 
War  1 Great  Britain  also  fanned  Arab  national  aspirations  in  order  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  the  Turks.  President  Wilson's  Insistence  upon  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  and  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  gave  a powerful  stimulus  to  colonial 
aspirations  for  independence. 

The  period  between  wars  saw  further  development  of  nationalism  in  dependent 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Near  East  and  India.  The  repercussions  of  the  world  de- 
pression of  the  1930’s,  which  forced  the  colonial  powers  to  retrench  in  colonial  develop- 
ment, and  shattered  the  world  raw  material  price  structure,  increased  colonial  resent- 
ment and  led  to  pressure  for  self-government  and  a larger  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
economic  exploitation.  Indigenous  nationalists,  resentful  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  discrimination  against  them,  tended  to  attribute  the  depressed  state  of  colonial 
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ecoupftues  to  the  ineptitude  of  the  great  powers.  States  like  Iraq  and  Egypt,  which 
had  been  under  British  tutelage,  tended  to  assume  a more  independent  course  in  their 
affairs.  The  US  groomed  the  Philippines  for  independence,  while  Britain  was  forced 
to  make  some  concessions  to  the  growing  pressure  of  Indian  nationalism.  The  ag- 
gressive policies  of  Japan,  whose  propaganda  stressed  the  racist  doctrine  of  “Asia 
for  the  Asiatics,”  greatly  stimulated  the  racial  hostility  of  East  toward  West. 

World  Wax  n delivered  another  blow  to  the  declining  colonial  empires.  When 
the  colonial  powers  proved  unable  to  defend  their  Southeast  Asian  possessions  against 
the  Japanese  onslaught,  Japan,  capitalizing  on  local  feelings,  set  itself  up  as  liberator 
of  the  Asiatic  peoples  from  white  oppression.  Although  the  Japanese  actually  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  Southeast  Asia,  they  granted  a shadowy  “independence”  to  Burma,  the 
Philippines,  Indochina,  and  Indonesia  which  further  stimulated  their  national  am- 
bitions. At  the  end  of  the  war  most  Allied  Par  Eastern  dependencies  were  wholly 
unwilling  to  revert  to  their  former  status,  and  the  exhausted  Allies  have  been  unable 
to  re-establish  the  status  quo  ante.  The  UK  labor  government,  no  longer  willing  or 
able  to  hold  off  the  violent  demands  of  the  Indian  nationalists,  granted  independence  to 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Burma  and  dominion  status  to  Ceylon.  A weakened  France 
was  forced  to  recognize  the  independence  of  its  Levant  mandates,  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
The  US  fulfilled  its  promise  of  freedom  to  the  Philippines.  Korea  was  freed  from 
Japanese  bondage.  Prance  and  the  Netherlands,  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  rich 
Southeast  Asian  possessions  to  the  native  nationalists,  became  embroiled  in  an  uneasy 
struggle  with  Indigenous  regimes  established  in  these  areas. 

2.  Cohrent  Status  of  the  Colonial  Independence  Movement. 

As  a result  of  the  stimulation  of  native  nationalism  in  the  chaotic  war  and  postwar 
periods,  the  remaining  colonial  world  is  in  a ferment  of  nationalist  activity.  This 
movement  is  in  varying  stages  of  growth  in  different  areas,  depending  largely  upon 
the  level  of  local  political,  economic,  and  social  development,  but  in  most  of  them  the 
eventual  goal  is  independence.  In  the  more  backward  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
are  at  a relatively  early  stage  of  political  and  economic  growth,  nationalism  is  still 
inchoate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relatively  highly  developed  areas  like  Indonesia, 
Indochina,  and  French  North  Africa,  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage. 

The  two  most  critical  colonial  issues  are  in  Indonesia  and  Indochina,  where  the 
Dutch  and  French,  exhausted  by  war,  have  been  unable  to  suppress  the  local  national- 
ists by  force  and,  despite  temporary  compromises  which  may  be  worked  out,  are  un- 
likely to  be  able  to  arrest  the  eventual  achievement  of  native  independence.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Indonesian  Republic  are  attempting  to  negotiate  a settlement  designed 
to  bring  the  Republic  within  a Netherlands-dominated  United  States  of  Indonesia 
while  allowing  it  a large  degree  of  autonomy  in  all  but  foreign  affairs  and  defense. 
In  Indochina  the  French  have  been  unable  either  to  suppress  the  nationalist  Viet- 
Mirih  Party  or  to  reach  mutually  acceptable  agreement  with  it.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
tracted strain  of  pacification  expenditures  on  the  unstable  French  economy,  it  is 
likely  that  France  eventually  will  have  to  make  sweeping  concessions  to  the  National- 
These  will  constitute  but  another  step  along  the  road  to  independence. 
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While  nationalism  in  French  North  Africa  has  not  yet  reached  the  fighting  stage, 
the  development  of  militant  native  independence  movements  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  and 
Tunisia  is  a growing  threat  to  French  hegemony.  In  Tunisia  , and  Morocco,  both 
protectorates,  the  nationalists  have  concentrated  on  restoration  of  national  sovereignty 
under  the  existing  dynasties.  A bureau  has  been  established  at  Cairo  where  exiled 
North  African  leaders  like  Abd-el-Krim  coordinate  the  nationalist  program.  French 
North  African  nationalism  is  stimulated  by  common  Moslem  ties  with  the  chauvinistic 
Arab  League,  which,  while  as  yet  giving  little  overt  support  to  North  African  nationalism, 
may  be  expected  to  step  up  its  activity  as  soon  as  the  more  pressing  Palestine  problem 
Is  settled.  Mounting  nationalism  in  Libya,  particularly  among  the  Cyrenaican  Senus- 
si  tribes,  is  complicating  the  disposal  of  this  former  Italian  colony. 

Although  nationalism  in  other  dependent  areas  has  not  yet  attained  critical 
proportions,  there  exist  well  defined  movements  in  several  regions  which  foreshadow 
similar  problems.  In  most  of  these  areas  the  demand  at  present  is  not  so  much  for 
immediate  independence  as  for  a greater  measure  of  self-government.  In  Malaya  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  population  and  the  relatively  enlightened  British  colonial  admin- 
istration so  far  have  retarded  rapid  growth  of  nationalism,  but  the  success  of  neighbor- 
ing areas  in  achieving  self-determination  cannot  help  but  stimulate  it  to  some  extent, 
France’s  suppression  of  the  1947  rebellion  in  Madagascar  has  set  back  the  Malagasy 
nationalist  movement  several  years,  but  tension  will  tccut.  In  the  relatively  back- 
ward Central  African  colonies  the  low  stage  of  development  has  limited  the  growth 
of  nationalism,  and  will  do  so  for  a long  period.  The  Zik  movement  in  Nigeria  and 
the  United  Gold  Coast  Convention,  though  neither  very  strong,  are  examples  of  rising 
nationalist  movements  in  this  area. 

3.  The  Colonial  Issue  nr  Would  Politics. 

The  colonial  independence  movement  is  no  longer  purely  a domestic  issue  be- 
tween the  individual  European  colonial  powers  and  their  dependencies.  It  has  been 
injected  into  the  larger  arena  of  world  politics  and  has  become  an  element  in  the 
broader  problems  of  the  relations  between  the  Orient  and  Occident,  between  in- 
dustrialized and  “underdeveloped”  nations,  and  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
USSR. 

o.  External  Support  of  Colonial  Independence  Movements. 

The  newly  liberated  and  older  nations  of  the  Near  and  Far  East  strongly 
sympathize  with  the  aspirations  of  still  dependent  areas,  to  which  they  are  bound 
by  racial  and  religious  ties.  All  Intensely  nationalistic,  these  countries  resent  the  po- 
litical and  economic  domination  of  adjacent  areas  by  European  powers.  States  like 
India  and  Egypt  have  already  brought  colonial  Issues  into  the  UN  and  may  be  expected 
increasingly  to  take  the  leadership  in  attempting  to  hasten  in  this  and  other  ways  the 
liberation  of  remaining  colonial  areas.  Moreover,  many  of  these  states  are  exploiting 
the  colonial  issue  in  their  own  self-interest,  with  a view  to  supplanting  the  Western 
Powers  in  certain  areas.  India  and  China  both  have  ambitions  to  dominate  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  latter  also  aspires  to  replace  Japan  as  the  major  power  in  the  Far 
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East.  Some  of  the  Eastern  states  covet  portions  of  the  moribund  colonial  empires: 
Egypt — the  Sudan  and  Cyrenaica;  Ethiopia — the  adjacent  former  Italian  colonies;  and 
China — Hong  Kong. 

The  colonial  issue,  therefore,  will  be  a major  source  of  friction  between  the 
Western  European  powers  and  the  rising  nations  of  the  Near  and  Par  East.  To  the 
extent  that  the  US  supports  the  European  powers  on  this  issue,  it  too  will  incur  the 
ill-will  of  these  new,  nationalistic  states. 

b.  Economic  Nationalism  and  the  Colonial  Issue. 

The  nations  supporting  the  colonial  independence  movement  are  bound  to- 
gether by  another  major  issue,  closely  related  to  the  struggle  for  political  independence, 
which  also  tends  to  build  up  antagonism  toward  the  Western  European  powers  and 
the  US,  This  is  the  development,  more  pronounced  since  World  War  n,  of  economic 
nationalism  in  the  “underdeveloped”  countries.  These  countries,  most  of  them  with  a 
colonial  background,  find  that  though  they  have  achieved  political  independence,  their 
undeveloped  economies,  producing  mostly  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products,  are 
still  tied  to  those  of  the  industrialized  Western  nations  which  provide  markets  for 
their  goods.  They  are  in  essence  still  semi-colonial  areas,  for  their  economic  depend- 
ence upon  the  metropolitan  economies  tends  to  vitiate  their  political  independence. 
Therefore  native  nationalists  have  not  been  wholly  satisfied  by  the  achievement  of  po- 
litical independence;  they  demand  economic  independence  as  well. 

The  aim  of  this  economic  nationalism  is  to  attain  greater  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency through  development  of  a diversified  economy,  usually  by  industrialization.  It 
has  led  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  favor  tariffs,  import  restrictions,  and  other  trade 
barriers  to  protect  their  infant  industries.  This  attitude  has  characterized  not  only 
the  recently  liberated  countries  but  many  long  since  independent,  like  the  Latin 
American  nations,  which  still  have  semi-colonial  economies.  It  was  most  clearly 
displayed  at  the  recent  Havana  Trade  Conference,  where  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries strongly  opposed  multilateral  free  trade  and  charged  that  the  US  and  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  were  stunting  their  economic  development  in  order  to  keep  them 
permanently  dependent. 

With  the  largest  segments  of  the  colonial  systems  either  already  liberated 
or  in  the  last  stages  of  liberation,  this  aspect  of  the  colonial  problem  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  The  economic  nationalism  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  conflicts 
sharply  with  US  trade  objectives  and  these  countries  tend  to  resent  US  economic  domi- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  they  urgently  need  external  assistance  in  their  economic 
development,  and  the  US  is  at  present  the  only  nation  able  to  supply  it.  The  desire 
for  US  loans  and  private  investment  will  have  some  effect  in  tempering  the  antagonism 
of  these  states  toward  US  policies.  However,  the  underdeveloped  countries  display  an 
increasing  tendency  to  demand  US  aid  as  a natural  right,  irrespective  of  any  conces- 
sions on  their  part,  and  to  feel  that  the  US  will  be  forced  to  invest  abroad  because  of 
insufficient  internal  demand  for  its  existing  capital  resources. 

c.  The  Colonial  Issue  in  the  UN. 

Colonial  problems  have  been  brought  increasingly  into  the  UN,  which  native 
nationalists  and  their  supporters  have  found  an  ideal  forum  for  agitating  the  colonial 
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Issue.  There  is  a pronounced  tendency  toward  the  formation  in  the  UN  of  a colonial 
‘‘bloc’’  consisting  of  formerly  dependent  states  like  India  and  the  Arab  nations,  others 
like  China  and  Iran  with  strong  racial  and  religious  sympathies  toward  colonial 
peoples  (also  characteristic  of  the  first  group),  and  yet  a third  group  like  many 
Latin  American  republics  and  Australia,  which  sympathize  on  liberal,  humanitarian, 
and  economic  grounds.  The  colonial  bloc  has  consistently  sought  to  broaden  the  UN 
trusteeship  system.  China,  India,  the  USSR,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Arab  states 
contend  that  Article  73  of  the  UN  charter,  which  binds  members  to  promote  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  self-government  in  their  dependencies,  Implies  that  the  UN 
should  have  broad  supervisory  powers  over  these  dependencies.  Critical  colonial 
situations  like  the  Indonesian  question  and  Egypt’s  demand  that  Great  Britain  with- 
draw her  troops  have  been  brought  before  the  Security  Council  as  potential  threats  to 
world  peace.  The  underdeveloped  countries  have  insisted  on  emphasizing  their  own 
economic  problems  in  UN  economic  bodies.  Thus,  through  the  UN,  the  colonial  issue 
has  been  placed  squarely  on  the  world  stage  and  local  colonial  problems  have  become 
matters  of  global  concern.  The  colonial  “bloc”  and  the  USSR  may  be  expected  to 
bring  more  and  more  of  such  problems  before  the  UN  and  to  attempt  to  use  it  as  a 
mechanism  for  liquidating  the  colonial  empires. 


d.  Soviet  Exploitation  of  the  Colonial  Issue. 

The  USSR  is  effectively  exploiting  the  colonial  issue  and  the  allied  issues  of 
economic  nationalism  and  racial  antagonism  in  an  effort  to  divide  the  non-Saviet 
world,  weaken  the  European  allies  of  the  US,  and  gain  the  good  will  of  the  colonial 
“bloc.”  In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  the  USSR  is:  (I)  giving  active  support  through 
agitators,  propaganda,  and  local  Communist  parties  to  the  nationalist  movements 
throughout  the  colonial  world;  and  (2)  consistently  injecting  colonial  and  Allied  prob- 
lems into  UN  and  affiliated  activities. 

The  Soviet  regime  has  always  looked  upon  the  so-called  “depressed  areas”  as  a 
fertile  field  for  penetration,  and  since  1918  the  Comintern  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  stirring  up  discontent  in  these  areas.  As  a non-colonial  power,  the  USSR  is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  champion  the  colonial  cause  unreservedly  and  there- 
by hid  for  the  good  will  of  colonial  and  former  colonial  areas.  Its  condemnation  of 
racial  discrimination  pleases  native  nationalists  and  tends  to  exclude  the  USSR  from 
the  racial  animosity  of  East  toward  West.  The  Communists  have  sought  to  infiltrate 
the  nationalist  parties  in  dependent  and  formerly  dependent  areas  and  have  been,  as 
in  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Indochina,  among  the  most  vocal  agitators  for  independence. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  found  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  an  effective  weapon 
for  penetrating  the  growing  labor  movements  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  for  turning  them 
against  the  colonial  powers. 

At  the  Ran  Francisco  Conference  in  which  the  UN  Charter  was  framed  the 
USSR  fought  for  a provision  categorically  demanding  eventual  independence  for  all 
colonies.  Since  that  time,  it  has  frequently  injected  the  colonial  issue  into  UN  dis- 
cussions and  has  strenuously  supported  the  colonial  “bloc”  on  all  colonial  and  allied 
questions  brought  into  the  UN.  Persistent  Soviet  support  of  the  colonial  “bloc"  on 
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purely  colonial  issues  may  win  adherents  from  the  colonial  “bloc”  for  the  USSR 
on  other  major  issues  between  the  USSR  and  the  Western  Powers  in  the  UN.  Thus  the 
Soviet  Union  clearly  recognizes  the  potential  of  the  colonial  issue  for  weakening  its  op- 
ponents and  has  made  of  it  an  important  element  in  the  power  struggle  between  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  USSR. 


4.  Inevitability  of  Fubther  Colonial  Disintegration . 


Under  these  circumstances,  some  further  disintegration  of  the  remaining  colonial 
empires  appears  inevitable.  Native  nationalism  in  these  dependencies  will  increase  as 
the  inhabitants,  spurred  on  by  the  example  of  the  already  liberated  nations,  seek  to 
emulate  them.  Indonesia  and  Indochina  are  apparently  already  in  the  final  stage 
before  full  independence,  and  crises  will  arise  in  other  colonial  areas  as  local  nationalists 
clamor  increasingly  for  self-government.  The  USSR  and  the  colonial  “bloc”  will  lend 
external  support  to  these  groups  and  utilize  the  UN  as  a means  of  assisting  them. 
The  weakened  colonial  powers,  stricken  by  war  and  economic  crisis,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  these  insistent  nationalist  pressures. 

The  colonial  powers,  belatedly  aware  of  the  threat  to  their  empires,  have  shown 
some  willingness  to  liquidate  the  most  troublesome  of  their  possessions  and  to  make 
concessions  in  others.  The  Western  European  socialist  parties,  now  a major  influence 
in  many  governments,  appear  more  willing  than  their  conservative  predecessors  to 
adopt  colonial  reforms  although  their  colonial  policies  to  date  have  shown  little  change. 
Some  of  the  colonial  powers  have  adopted  more  progressive  colonial  policies,  offering 
concessions  to  their  dependencies  in  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  independence 
.The  UK  in  particular,  after  recognizing  that  independence  for  India  and  Burma  was 
I inevitable,  is  cautiously  promoting  greater  sell-government  in  its  remaining  colonies 
and  has  earmarked  large  sums  for  their  economic  development  (although  Britain’s 
. present  economic  weakness  has  prevented  full  development  of  these  schemes).  The 
Netherlands  has  granted  substantial  concessions  in  Indonesia,  although  clearly  de- 
termined to  make  every  effort  to  keep  this  rich  area  under  her  control.  France,  too, 
while  making  minimal  reforms  in  critical  areas,  seeks  to  draw  her  dependencies  closer 
to  the  mother  country  in  a French  Union. 

These  concessions,  however,  at  least  on  the  limited  scale  presently  contemplated, 
appear  unlikely  to  do  more  than  temporarily  placate  local  nationalism  and  at  most 
delay  the  demand  for  liberation.  Differences  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  intensi- 
fied by  a strong  East-West  antagonism,  make  Dutch  and  French  plans  for  integration 
of  their  colonies  into  French  and  Netherlands  Unions  unlikely  to  succeed  in  areas  like 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  and  French  North  Africa  where  native  nationalism  is  already 
well  advanced.  Moreover,  stimulation  of  colonial  economic  and  social  development 
and  granting  of  greater  political  autonomy  may  well  promote  local  nationalism  rather 
than  weaken  it.  As  the  colonies  become  more  highly  developed,  they  will  become 
more  conscious  of  their  dependent  status  and  more  insistent  upon  independence.  They 
also  will  be  better  able  to  create  viable  economies  and  to  function  as  independent 
states.  Under  these  circumstances  limited  concessions  are  likely  to  be  effective,  in 
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the  long  run,  only  in  relatively  .’small  or  backward  areas  which  would  in  any  case  be 
likely  to  remain  under  a protecting  power. 

5.  Emergence  of  a New  Power  Situation  in  the  Fohmeb  Colonial  World. 

As  the  result  of  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  colonial  systems  and  the  emer- 
gence of  young,  nationalistic  states,  a new  power  situation  is  in  the  making  in  the  former 
colonial  world.  No  longer  will  the  western  colonial  powers  control  large  areas  of  Asia 
and  North  Africa  which  are  sources  of  manpower  and  raw  materials  and  provide  as- 
sured military  bases.  The  economic  and  political  policies  formerly  imposed  by  the 
colonial  powers  on  their  colonies  will  give  way  to  a welter  of  conflicting  national  policies. 
This  process  is  already  largely  completed,  with  many  of  the  most  important  dependent 
and  semi-dependent  areas,  such  as  India,  Burma,  the  Arab  states,  and  the  Philippines 
already  independent,  and  Indonesia  and  Indochina  well  on  the  road.  These  new  and 
emergent  states  will  be  free  to  determine  their  own  economic  policies  and  future  align- 
ments. 

For  a long  period,  however,  these  new  states  will  find  it  difficult  to  stand  alone. 
Though  actively  promoting  their  own  political  and  economic  development,  they  will 
remain  for  some  time  semi-dependent  areas,  forced  to  rely  on  the  great  powers  for 
protection  and  assistance.  Their  relatively  backward  stage  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  evolution,  their  lack  of  developed  resources,  and  the  absence  of  technical  skills 
and  education  among  the  mass  of  their  peoples  make  them  dependent  upon  outside 
help  in  their  development.  Militarily,  they  will  be  unable  to  withstand  any  major 
power.  Economically,  they  will  still  be  undeveloped  countries,  tied  to  the  larger  metro- 
politan economies.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  disintegration  of  the  colonial  systems 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  colonial  powers  Is  the  creation  of  a power  vacuum  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East. 

There  is  danger  that  unless  the  Western  European  nations,  and  with  them  the  US, 
can  secure  the  good  will  of  these  newly  liberated  and  as  yet  dependent  areas,  they  may 
become  aligned  with  the  USSR.  Several  factors:  friction  over  the  colonial  issue,  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  and  the  racial  antagonism  between  East  and  West,  may  tend  to 
Orient  these  areas  away  from  the  US  and  the  Western  Powers.  The  newly  liberated 
states  will  entertain  some  hostility  toward  the  former  colonial  powers,  and  as  these 
powers  belong  to  the  Western  bloc  supported  by  the  US,  this  hostility  will  extend 
in  some  degree  toward  the  US  also.  US  support  of  the  colonial  powers  in  the  UN  also 
has  tended  to  make  the  dependent  peoples  and  their  supporters  suspicious  of  US 
motives.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the  new  and  undeveloped  countries  tend  to  resent 
US  economic  dominance  and  to  fear  that  the  US  and  other  industrialized  nations 
intend  to  keep  them  economically  dependent.  The  USSR,  pursuing  an  assimilative 
racial  policy  and  able  to  represent  itself  to  colonial  peoples  as  largely  Asiatic,  escapes 
much  of  the  resentment  of  colored  toward  white  peoples;  while  US  treatment  of  its 
Negroes,  powerfully  played  up  by  Soviet  propaganda,  embarrasses  the  US  on  this 
issue.  Racial  restrictions  in  areas  like  South  Africa  and  Australia  also  arouse  colonial 
resentment.  Moreover,  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  colonial  and  former 
colonial  world,  combined  with  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  colonial  powers,  has  en- 
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hancea  the  appeal  of  radical  political  philosophies  and  tended  to  place  leadership  of 
indigenous  nationalist  groups  in  the  hands  of  extremists.  This  tendency  is  evident 
in  the  existence  of  active  pro-Communist  parties  in  such  areas  as  China,  Indochina, 
Burma,  and  Indonesia.  Thus  the  basic  backwardness  of  these  areas,  their  resentment 
toward  the  past  or  present  dominating  powers,  and  the  existence  of  strong  leftist 
elements  within  them,  make  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  Soviet  penetration.  Should 
the  USSR  in  turn,  however,  become  in  the  eyes  of  these  areas  a threat  to  their  inde- 
pendence, they  would  actively  oppose  Soviet  domination  too. 

6.  Implications  fob  US  Security. 

The  break-up  of  the  colonial  systems  and  the  creation  of  a series  of  new  national- 
istic states  may  adversely  affect  the  present  power  balance  of  the  US  and  Western 
Europe  versus  the  USSR,  particularly  if  these  new  states  become  friendly  toward  the 
USSR  and  hostile  toward  the  US  and  its  allies. 

a.  The  loss  of  their  dependencies  weakens  the  colonial  powers,  which  are  the 
chief  prospective  US  allies.  These  nations  rely  upon  their  colonies  as  sources  of  raw 
materials,  military  manpower,  and  revenue,  and  as  strategic  military  bases.  France, 
for  example,  draws  heavily  upon  its  North  and  West  African  empire  in  most  of  the 
above  respects;  and  the  breaking  away  of  these  areas,  especially  North  Africa,  would 
seriously  weaken  its  strategic  position.  UK  withdrawal  from  India  and  Burma  already 
has  substantially  affected  its  strategic  capabilities  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  The 
Netherlands  would  be  weakened  economically  by  the  defection  of  its  rich  Indonesian 
possessions. 

b.  The  drift  of  the  dependent  areas  away  from  the  orbit  of  the  colonial  powers 
deprives  the  US  itself  of  an  assured  access  to  bases  and  raw  materials  in  many  of  these 
areas,  an  increasingly  serious  loss  in  view  of  global  US  strategic  needs  and  growing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  mineral  resources.  Bases  in  French  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  for  example,  would  be  strategically  vital  in  event  of  conflict.  The  growing  US 
list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials — many  of  which  like  tin  and  rubber  are  available 
largely  in  colonial  and  former  colonial  areas — illustrates  the  dependence  of  the  US 
upon  these  areas.  The  US  has  heretofore  been  able  to  count  upon  the  availability  of 
such  bases  and  materials  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  friendly  powers;  but  the  new 
nations  arising  in  these  areas,  jealous  of  their  sovereignty,  may  well  be  reluctant  to 
lend  such  assistance  to  the  US. 

c.  Possible  Soviet  domination  of  certain  former  dependent  areas  or  their  orienta- 
tion toward  the  USSR  would  create  a major  threat  to  US  security.  Such  a possibility 
is  strongest  in  Asiatic  peripheral  areas  around  the  USSR,  where  the  danger  of  Soviet 
penetration  is  acute.  Soviet  control  of  areas  like  Iran,  Burma,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
or  Korea,  whether  through  occupation,  alliance  or  friendly  neutrality,  would  help  com- 
plete Soviet  control  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  make  the  USSR  more  invulnerable  to 
external  attack,  assure  its  access  to  vital  materials  like  oil,  tin,  and  rubber,  and  place 
it  astride  strategic  sea  lanes. 

d.  Colonial  antagonism  toward  the  US  would  hamper  the  US  in  its  relations  with 
colonial  areas  should  their  metropolitan  powers  fall  within  the  Soviet  orbit  in  event  of 
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war.  While  governments-in-esale  probably  would  be  formed,  they  might  prove  unable 
to  control  their  dependencies,  which  might  seize  this  opportunity  to  further  their  own 
nationalist  aims  by  revolt.  Were  the  US  forced  to  occupy  these  territories  for  strategic 
reasons,  its  task  would  be  much  more  difficult  if  they  were  hostile. 

e.  The  colonial  issue  also  tends  to  create  recurring  crises  which  promote  world 
unrest.  Increasing  resort  to  the  UN  to  deal  with  the  swelling  chorus  of  colonial  griev- 
ances and  the  pressure  in  behalf  of  dependent  peoples  by  a large  bloc  of  sympathetic 
states  tends  to  magnify  these  grievances  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  local  significance. 
The  USSR,  seeking  to  promote  any  unrest  in  colonial  areas,  will  quickly  exploit  its 
disruptive  possibilities. 

Consequently,  the  good  will  of  the  recently  liberated  and  emergent  independent 
states  becomes  a vital  factor  in  the  future  position  of  the  US  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  colonial  systems  and  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  colonial 
powers  from  these  areas  has  faced  the  US  itself  with  the  problem  of  filling  the  gap 
left  by  their  withdrawal.  The  US  stand  on  the  colonial  issue  and  economic  nationalism 
will  have  a major  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  these  colonial  and  former  colonial  areas. 
Yet  the  US  is  currently  in  an  unfortunate  position  vis-a-vis  the  USSR  with  respect  to 
such  issues.  On  the  one  hand,  the  US  has  historically  sympathized  with  the  aspirations 
of  dependent  peoples  for  self-government  and  has  pledged  itself  to  this  end  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  in  the  United  Nations.  As  a result,  the  dependent  and  semi-de- 
pendent  areas  have  come  to  expect  and  demand  US  backing  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. To  the  extent  that  the  US  acquiesces  in  or  supports  restrictive  colonial 
policies  on  the  part  of  the  Western  European  nations,  it  will  jeopardize  its  position  in 
these  areas.  Such  a policy  will  lay  the  US  open  to  charges  of  inconsistency  and  im- 
perialism and  may  lead  to  loss  of  the  voting  support  of  the  colonial  bloc  in  the  UN. 
It  will  allow  the  USSR,  in  particular,  to  pose  as  champion  of  the  colonial  cause  and  thus 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  dependent  and  former  dependent  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  colonial  powers  are  the  chief  prospective  US 
allies  in  its  power  struggle  with  the  USSR  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  US  to  oppose  these 
powers  on  colonial  issues.  These  nations  are  anxious  to  retain  as  much  of  a hold  as 
possible  on  their  dependencies,  partly  for  economic  and  strategic  reasons,  but  also  for 
prestige.  Should  these  countries  lose  the  benefits  of  their  colonial  empires,  it  would 
hamper  their  economic  recovery  and  possibly  threaten  the  stability  of  governments 
friendly  to  the  US. 

If,  however,  the  colonial  powers  do  not  basically  modify  their  present  colonial 
policies,  they  will  in  the  long  run  lose  the  very  strategic  and  economic  advantages  in 
their  dependencies  and  former  dependencies  that  they  are  seeking  to  retain.  Such  re- 
strictive policies  will  not  arrest  the  development  of  local  nationalism  but  may  in  fact  so 
aggravate  it  as  to  alienate  the  local  populations  and  minimize  the  possibility  of  re- 
taining any  benefits  whatsoever.  Moreover,  attempts  at  forcible  retention  of  critical 
colonial  areas  in  the  face  of  growing  nationalist  pressure  may  actually  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  colonial  powers.  French  and  Dutch  efforts  to  suppress  local 
nationalism  by  force  in  Indonesia  and  Indochina,  for  example,  are  a drain  on  funds 
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urgently  needed  for  reconstruction  and  may  create  such  antagonism  that  no  profitable 
economic  development  will  be  feasible  for  an  extended  period. 

The  colonial  powers  must  fully  recognize  the  irresistible  force  of  nationalism  in 
their  dependencies  and  take  leadership  in  guiding  these  dependencies  gradually  toward 
eventual  self-government  or  independence,  if  they  are  to  retain  their  favored  position 
in  these  areas.  A policy  of  far-reaching  colonial  reforms,  designed  to  foster  colonial 
political,  economic,  and  social  development,  would  do  much  to  neutralize  the  more 
violent  aspects  of  native  nationalism  and  to  substitute  orderly  evolution  toward  the 
inevitable  goal  of  independence  for  the  violent  upheavals  characteristic  of  the  present 
situation.  Only  through  such  a new  cooperative  relationship  can  the  colonial  powers 
in  the  long  run  hope  to  retain  their  close  ties  with  these  areas  and  the  maximum  of 
political  and  economic  advantage.  Unless  the  colonial  powers  can  be  induced  to 
recognize  this  necessity  for  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  their  dependencies  and  can 
devise  formulae  which  will  retain  their  good  will  as  emergent  independent  states, 
both  these  powers  and  the  US  will  be  placed  at  a serious  disadvantage  in  the  new  power 
situation  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  since  the  US  plays  a dominant  role  in  world  trade  and 
is  the  nation  currently  most  capable  of  supplying  the  capital  needs  of  the  “under- 
developed” countries,  the  attitude  of  the  US  itself  toward  the  efforts  of  these  areas  to 
achieve  greater  economic  self-sufficiency  will  have  a great  effect  on  their  goodwill  US 
failure  to  adopt  a more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  economic  nationalism  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  or  at  least  partially  to  meet  their  demands  for  capital  as- 
sistance will  stimulate  the  charges,  already  heard,  of  US  economic  imperialism  and 
seriously  affect  US  relations  with  these  areas. 

The  US,  therefore,  is  faced  with  a serious  dilemma.  On  the  one  band  US  en- 
couragement of  colonial  self-determination  and  economic  development  may  Itself 
incur  the  charge  of  US  imperialism  and  run  the  risk  of  alienating  the  colonial  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  US  may  be  unable  to  afford  to  let  its  policy  on  colonial  issues 
be  swayed  by  the  colonial  powers  if  such  support  of  its  allies  tends  to  alienate  the  de- 
pendent peoples  and  other  non-European  countries,  lay  the  groundwork  for  future 
disruption,  and  in  the  long  run  weaken  the  power  balance  of  both  the  US  and  the 
Western  European  nations  vis-k-vis  the  USSR. 
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46.  Lawrence  R.  Houston,  Memorandum  for  the  Director, 
“Responsibility  and  Control  for  OPC,”  19  October  1948 


WPSffitEf  ' 

19  October  194B 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  The  Director 

SUBJECT:  Responsibility  and  Control  for  OPC 

REFERENCES:  a.  NSC  10/2 

E.  Memorandum  of  Conversation  and  Tinder- 

s'tending , dated  12  August  1948* 
c.  Memorandum  for  the  Acting  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  dated  11  October  1948, 
from  tho  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council, 

(As  used  herein,  the  phrase  "covert  operations"  refers  only 
to  the  operations  of  OPC.) 


I,  ANALYSIS  OF  NSC  10/2. 

A.  Paragraph  2 contains  the  basic  decision  of  the 
National  Security  Connell  in  the  following  words: 

"It  therefore  seans  desirable,  for  operational 
reasons,  not  to  create  a new  agency  for  covert 
operations,  but  in  time  of  peace  to  place  the  res- 
ponsibility for  them  within  the  structure  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  correlate  them 
with  espionage  and  counterespionage  operations 
under  the  over-all  control  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence."  'Oskphasis  added.) 

B.  In  paragraph  3,  the  National  Security  Council 
directs  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  within 
CIA  to  "plan  and  conduct"  covert  operations.  The  Chi ef  of 
this  Office  is  nominated  by  State  and  approved  by  the  NSC 

but  must  be  acceptable  to  the  DCI,  and  he  shall  report  directly 
to  the  DCI.  But  OPC  shall  operate  independently  of  other 
components  of  CIA* 


C.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  made 
specifically  responsible  for  insuring,  through  representatives 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  that  covert  operations 
are  "planned  and  conducted"  in  a manner  consistent  with  U.  S» 
foreign  and  military  policies.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
insuring  the  planning  for  wartime  covert  operations  In  con- 
junction with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  funds  for  support 
of  these  operations  are  to  be  CIA  funds jot^up^j*ked  for  OPC. 

_ _ _ , - NG  CHARGE  Bt  CUSS,  p 
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D.  As  set  forth  in  NSC  10/2  therefore,  the  intent 
of  the  Council  is  to  look  to  the  Director  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  covert  operations.  He  is  specifically  held 
responsible  for  their  control,  which  presupposes  the  right 
to  initiate  and  to  veto  projects,  subject  only  to  NSC  rulings 
in  the  event  of  dispute.  As  the  funds  involved  are  to  be 
CIA  funds,  unvouchered  expend! tures  will,  by  law,  be  the 
Director’s  personal  responsibility.  To  carry  this  out,  he 
must  have  power  to  set  controls  for  all  such  expenditures 
and  provide  means,  by  audit  or  otherwise,  to  insure  that 
the  funds  are  properly  expended  under  regulations  laid  down 
by  him.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  Council  intended  no 
limitation  of  the  Director's  operational  control  outside  of 
that  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  NSC  in  case  of  dispute. 

But  there  is  a limitation  from  a policy  point  of  view  in  that 
the  Director  must  meet  the  policy  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs  and  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  military  planning.  But  he  is  to  be  guided 
by  them, -not  controlled. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MEMORANDUM  OF  CONVERSATION  AND 
understandTWJT'OT  THE  ^MFt'HMMfAtfT’o'N  WS7“EaTEP  ' 

'Attdtisfr  iws: 

A.  In  the  discussion  of  HSC  10/2,  Mr,  Kerman 

of  the  State  Department  asserted  the  principle  that  covert 
operations,  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  must  function 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  as  a direct  instrumentality 
of  State  and  the  National  Military  Establishment.  ' He  recog- 
nized that,  since  OPC  was  placed  in  CIA,  regard  must  be 
given  to  the  "organizational  requirements  of  CIA",  It  follows, 
according  to  State,  that  OPC  "must"  take  its  policy  direction 
and  guidance  from  State  and  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment and  that  the  Chief  of  OPC  must  have  the  fullest  and 
freest  access  to  the  proper  representatives  of  those  depart- 
ments . 

B.  Mr.  Souers  stated  specifically  that  the  NSC 
had  intended  in  10/2  to  recognize  the  principle  that  State 
and  the  National  Military  Establishment  are  responsible  for 
the  "conduct"  of  the  activities  of  OPC.  Mr.  Souers  expressed 
the  view  that  this  principle  Is  manifest  in  the  document. 

The  analysis  made  under  Section  I above  indicates  to  the 
contrary  — that  responsibility  for  ''conduct"  of  OPC  activi- 
ties was  specifically  placed  In  ike  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

C.  The  Director  stated  that  OPC  should  and  could 
be  given  all  the  necessary  freedom  and  flexibility  within  CIA 
and  that  State  had  responsibility  for  political  decisions, 
making  such  decisions  in  regard  to  individual  projects.  Mr. 
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Kerman  agreed  that  this  was  necessary  and  that  he,  as  State’s 
representative,  would  be  accountable  for  providing  such  deci- 
sions. This  political,  as  apart  from  operational,  responsi- 
bility seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  analysis  of  NSC  10/2, 
set  forth  under  Section  I above. 

D.  The  Chief,  OPC  stated  that  he  should  have 
continuing  and  direct  access  to  the  appropriate  departments 
without  going  through  the  CIA  administrative  hierarchy  but 
that  the  Director  should  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  all 
important  projects  and  decisions.  NSC  10/2  recognizes  the 
special,  relationship  between  OPC  and  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  National  Military  Establishment.  But  since  the  Chief 
of  OPC  is  directed  to  report  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
OPC' s activities  was  placed  in  the  Director,  the  apparent 
intent  of  NSC  10/2  is  that  the  Director  have  actual  control 
of  all  projects  and  decisions,  subject  to  NSC  rulings  on 
disputed  items,  rather  than  that  he  be  merely  kept  informed 
on  important  projects  and  decisions. 

E.  In  the  letter,  dated  11  October,  to  the  Acting 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  Mr.  Sauers  elaborates  on 
his  interpretation  of  the  NSC  action  taken  in  10/2.  He 
states,  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  the  NSC 
should  tell  the  Director  of  CIA  how  his  organization  would 
function,  that  whereas  the  intelligence  organization  of  CIA 
was  created  by  statute  under  the  Director's  control,  OPC, 
which  is  not  a truly  intelligence  operation,  was  created  by 
NSC  itself  to  operate  independently  of  other  components  of 
CIA  to  the  maximum  degree  consistent  with  efficiency.  The 
authority  cited  by  the  NSC  in  establishing  OPC  is  section 
102(d)(5)  of  the  National  Security  Act,  which  authorizes  NSC 
to  direct  CIA  to  perform  functions  and  duties  related  to 
intelligence  affecting  the  national  security.  10/2  specifi- 
cally says  that  the  new  Office  shall  be  created  within  CIA. 

By  any  normal  Interpretation  therefore,  OPC's  covert  opera- 
tions are  functions  of  CIA  and,  as  such,  are  the  legal  and 
actual  responsibility  of  the  Director.  Furthermore,  even 
the  NSC  has  no  authority  to  create  a completely  new  and 
separate  operating  entity. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

A'.  NSC  10/2  Is  the  official  mandate  to  which  the 
Director  must  look  to  ascertain  his  responsibilities.  As 
set  forth  In  Section  I above,  this  mandate  on  Its  face  places 
full  administrative  and  operational  control  and  responsibility 
on  the  Director.  As  It  Is  presently  worded.  It  Is  to  him 
alone  that  the  Council  will  look  for  results.  It  Is  for  him 
to  obtain  the  necessary  policy  guidance,  and  only  such  guidance 
is  outside  his  control. 
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B.  Mr.  Souers  states  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Council  to  make  State  and  JCS  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  OPC  activities.  The  State  Department  representative  and 
the  Chief,  OPC  do  not  assert  flatly  that  responsibility  is 
in  State  and  JCS  but,  by  inference,  shift  the  emphasis  so 
that  decisions  are  apparently  to  be  made  by  the  outside 
agencies,  and  the  Director  is  merely  to  be  kept  informed. 

Such  transfer  of  the  basic  responsibility  and  control  is 
incompatible  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  under 
law  and  under  NSC  10/2  as  presently  worded.  He  would  be 
supporting  a portion  of  the  CIA  budget  over  which  he  would 
have  no  supervision  or  control.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
personnel  and  procurement,  although  he  would  only  be  informed 
by  outside  agencies  of  what  his  responsibilities  were.  He 
would  be  giving  his  personal  certification  as  to  the  propriety 
of  unvouchered  expenditures,  without  any  right  to  control  or 
approve  the  expenditures  in  advance  or  to  ascertain  the  actual 
propriety. 

IV.  R3C0MMSHDATI0H . 

A.  In  view  of  the  divergence  In  views  apparent  In 
Section  III  above,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to 
make  a final  clarification  on  responsibility  and  control  for 
OPC  covert  operations  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  If  NSC  10/2  was  Intended  to  carry  the  meaning 
its  present  wording  appears  to  bear,  there  should  be 
specific  and  detailed  acknowledgment  that  the  Director, 
in  carrying  out  his  mandate  to  conduct  and  be  responsible 
for  covert  operations,  has  full  administrative  control 

of  personnel  and  supplies,  final  authority  over  the 
expenditures  of  funds,  and  the  right  to  Initiate  or  veto 
projects.  In  time  of  war,  of  course,  control  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as  provided  In  10/2. 

2.  If  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Council,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Souers,  that  responsibility  be  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  It  is  felt  that  NSC  10/2 
should  he  carefully  amended  to  make  the  respective 
duties  and  responsibilities  quite  clear.  This  Is  parti- 
cularly desirable  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a change 
of  regime,  bringing  in  a whole  new  Security  Council, 
which  might  find  Itself  faced  with  a hopelessly  confused 
situation.  In  the  event  that  control  and  responsibility 
are  to  be  placed  outside  of  CIA,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Director's  responsibility  be  clearly  limited  to  that 
of  affording  administrative  support  only.  It  should  be 
made  clear  by  the  NSC,  Itself,  that  the  Director  has  no 
administrative  control,  that  he  has  no  authority  to  veto 
projects,  and  that  he  has  no  control  over  unvouchered 
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expenditures.  If  this  decision  Is  made.  It  is  felt 
that  at  least  two  basic  principles,  believed  to  be 
generally  accepted,  would  be  involved:  ~ (l)  that  all 
covert  activities  should  be  subject  to  a single  coordi- 
nation and  control,  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  means  by 
which  the  Director  can  divest  himself  of,  or  be  separated 
from,  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
of  unvouchered  funds.  Certainly  the  problems  raised  by 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  many  nd  difficult,  whereas 
the  organization  apparently  intended  by  10/2  seems  not 
only  practicable  but  also  efficient. 
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47.  Frank  G.  Wisncr.  Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  “QPC  Projects,”  29  October  1948 
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29  October  1946 
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Reference  s 


DIRECT QE  OF  imwrwiy,.  nfftr.1  .TtnanTR 
OPC  Projects 

(a)  Eat  local  Security  Directive  10/2. 

(b)  Msmnraadom  of  26  October  1948  from 
the  Director  to  UPC  ret  Fiscal 
Tear  1949  Budget* 


!•  Daring  year  absence,  OPC  baa  been  bolding  a aeries  of 
meetings  of  an  Advisory  C once 11  abioh  ooaalsts  of  high-level, 
security-cleared  repre santetive a of  A ray,  levy,  Air  Pore* , JCS 
and  Stato.  These  representative!  were  noninatad  by  the  respec- 
tive Secretaries  to  acslst  in  formulating  and  coordinating 
polio let  for  OPC  in  eoeordanoe  citb  the  charter  outlined  in 
reference  (a).  Altboogb  this  preliminary  planning  baa  act 
yet  been  collated,  the  overall  pro  gran  la  beginning  to  take 
shape  along  the  following  general  lines  of  elaadastlaa  activity! 

Functional  Group  X - Psychological  Warfare 

Program  A - Press  (periodical  and  non-periodical) 
Program  B - Sadie 

Program  C - Kiaeallaasoos  (direct  sail,  poison  pan, 
mors,  eta.) 

Functional  droop  XX  - Political  Khrfaro 

Program  A - Support  of  Eeal stance  (Underground) 

Program  B - Support  of  SP'o  and  Bafngaes 

Program  C - Support  of  asti-Soannalsts  in  Free  Co  act  rise 

Program  D - Baccara geaent  of  Dafactian 

Functional  Group  XXX  - Economic  Warfare 
Program  A - Commodity  operations 


Program  B 
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48.  [Gustav  Hilger],  “Observations  on  the  Communist  ‘Peace 
Offensive,’”  21  January  1949  (Ditto  copy) 


21  January  1949 


3*7 


CBCIFF/ATICUS  0L~  ST-Fl  COUUITICr  "KiiCl  0im;GI7Tr 


In  judging  the  political  ains  of  ilie  Soviot  Government!,  wc  re- 
peatedly stroesod  the  fact  that  present  Soviet  policy  pivots  on  the 
follwving  o antral  ideas: 

1.  The  principal  ain  of  tlic  extensive  Soviet  propa- 
ganda is  to  convince  the  Soviet  people  and  world  public 
of  its  peaceful  intentions.  Simultaneously,  that  propa- 
ganda describes  the  "'ostera  Pcwore.  particularly  the 
■ nitod  States,  as  wumongors  pursuing  imperialistic  nine 
of  world  domination.  The  Soviet  Government  seems  to  bo- 
lievo  that  such  propaganda  is  on  appropriate  noons  for 
creating  in  the  world  a mood  which,  in  case  of  war.  would 
serve  the  Soviet  oauso. 

2.  For  the  timo  being,  the  Soviet  Government  is  not 
interested  in  unleashing  a war  against  the  '..‘ostorn  Powers, 
since  it  is  conscious  of  the  technical  superiority  of  tlio 
United  States  in  its  possession  of  the  atomic  bo;jb.  The 
Soviot  Govormcnt  lmorra  that  it  rrould  not  win  tlio  itot  oven 
if  it  succeodod  in  overrunning  the  major  part  of  Fur ope 
within  a rolativoly  sliorfc  tino  after  tlio  outhroak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

5.  The  Soviot  Government  knows  t'.iat  tlio  United  States 
also  wants  to  avoid  war.  Thoroforo,  the  Soviet  Sovorrment 
vonturae  to  extend  Its  spheres  of  influence  all  over  the  world 
in  order  to  obtain  as  many  strategic  jumping-off  positions 
as  possible  for  an  armed  conflict  with  tho  '.'astern  Powers. 

But,  at  tlio  sono  tino.  the  Soviet  Government  is  anxious  net 
to  overstrain  the  bow  end  proceeds  with  its  provocations  only 
cg  long  as  they  romain  tolerable  to  tho  Unitod  States.  From 
experience  with  Soviet  policy  ono  con  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  at  a given  moment,  the  Soviet  Government  will  be  able 
to  prevent  the  cold  war’ s getting  too  hot  for  her. 

4.  Tho  Soviot  Union  considers  tho  determination . of  the 
Ueotern  Powers  to  go  ahead  with  tho  Forth  Atlantic  Security 
Fact  a groat  inccnvonionce.  Therefore,  it  tries  to  lull  the 
iuropoan  statos  invited  to  join  tlio  pact  into  a false  feeling 
of  security  (Italy) ; an  the  other  bnnd.  it  loaves  them  with, 
out  doubt  that  on  anti-Soviet  attitudo  would  involve  groat 
dangers  for  thoir  political  and  economic  situation  (Swedon). 
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The  la  toft  political  maouvcr  per  roared  l y %]»  Soviet  govwaaoat 
seaoa  to  ocmficu  the  above  views.  If  007  doubts  bad  existed  as  to 
whether  tbs  latest  smaneaeBfca  of  l£i  sel  CaattLn,  veteran  French. 
Gaaaanist,  end  p*3tfre  TocUaftli.  the  tend  of  tbo  Iullea  CononaUt 
Burty*  sere  UmgtamA  ty  Uosoov.  t tew  doubts  tare  dispelled  V the 
eeetems  of  an  srtlele  tftfeh  reeve My  appeared  In  tbo  Soviet  Inform- 
tlcn  Bulletin  In  FUblnctas. 

All  those  ennouooaasnts  ain  at  ono  cotnon  50c.!,  namely,  to 
persuade  tho  world  public  that  the  tm  in  te  nonce  of  vrorld  peace  depends 
solely  on  the  further  attitude  of  the  . cstom  r errors  because  the  Uoviot 
Union  had  sufficiently  proved  that  it  ’.ante  peace  and  considers  mutual 
understanding  possible. 

Although  at  pro  cent  tic  Soviet  Union  vaults  peace,  it  does  not 
font  it  for  the  sales  of  poacc  itself.  It  '..’ants  a peace  of  convenient 
duration  because  it  noods  a breathing  spaco  not7  and  is  convinced  that, 
in  tho  long  run,  tine  is  vrorhing  in  its  favor.  The  Soviet  Govenriant 
believes  that,  by  uordc  and  deeds,  it  trill  succeed  in  TvrecisLng  the 
Pur  o peon  Recovery  Program  and  thus  strengthen  the  world  Cotiro  mist 
noveuent. 

The  reverberations  in  tho  American  press  fToa  tiie  spoechos  of 
Unreel  Caehin  and  Palniro  Togliatti,  as  troll  as  the  article  in  th.o 
Soviet  Bulletin,  prove  that  neither  tho  American  public  nor  official 
circles  of  tho  united  litstec  cro  prone  to  bo  tahon  in  by  tJsoso  Soviet 
machinations,  which  represent  only  a tactical  maneuver  of  tho  gremlin 
and  not  a change  of  political  strategy. 

Thorcforo,  the  United  Ctntoo  sliould  nalrs  th.o  Soviet  Covernncnt 
clearly  understand  tliat  its  intontionc  aro  evident,  hcreovor,  the 
United  States  should  porcuado  the  root  of  tho  world  tint  tiie  Unitod 
States  ie  always  ready  to  roach  on  agreement  with  tho  Soviet  Union, 
provided  tliat  such  an  agroa.ent  rests  on  conditions  corresponding 
with  the  interests  not  only  of  tho  Soviet  Union  but  of  tho  non- 
CoEEnmist  Etates  as  v;oll. 

The  fact  tliat  1'ocoow  aenspaporo  have  rocently  displayed  an 
appeal  by  Henry  ■'.ellaec's  Progressivo  lurty  for  a mooting  botrrecza 
President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Stalin  throws  on  additional 
significant  light  on  the  ain  pursued  by  tho  Soviet  Covemoont  through 
the  alleged  11  peace  offensive" . Since  pronounccaonts  of  tiie  Soviet 
press  never  happen  spontaneously  but  only  when,  tiro  ILronl in  wants 
tlioc  to  happen,  tiie  mentioning  of  tbo  suggested  sooting  : lust  bo  con- 
sidorod  as  a "trial  balloon"  floated  by  ; oscow  to  tost  tho  reaction 
of  tho  Aostorn  Pav/ors  and  to  interpret  it,  at  a given  moment,  in 
relation  to  the  political  aims  of  tiro  Uoviot  Union. 

Those  aims  could  be  sinaaricod  as  follows: 
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1«  Above  all.  the  Soviet  Sever  ament  wants  to  gain 
tins  for  developing,  perfecting  and  coexisting  tho  arcing 
of  tho  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Tho  Soviet  Union  is  n red. quo  to  establish  in  China 
a situation  which,  if  the  Soviet  Union,  were  to  suffer  a 
docicive  defeat,  would  enable  the  Soviet  Governeant  to 
withdraw  into  Chinn  and  to  continue  the  nor  from  there. 
Therefore,  using  tho  tine  before  the  outbreak  of  tho  war, 
the  Soviet  union  will  do  her  boot  to  reconstruct  tho 
armament  industry  previously  built  up  in  linnohuria  by  tho 
Japanese. 

5.  Ths  Soviet  Government  will  urge  the  oonnencaaont 
of  negotiations  for  peace  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany. 

In  those  negotiations  the  Soviet  will  try  to  in  due  o ths 
V.'ostorn  Powers  to  consent  to  a withdrawal  of  their  forces 
fron  Europe  because  it  is  interested  in  pushing  the  7,‘ostom 
Powers,  especially  the  United  states,  out  of  all  positions 
in  Control  Europe.  Should  the  Eastern  Powers  refuse,  tho 
Soviet  C-overaaotrt  will  try  to  put  tho  bloae  for  tho  con- 
tinuation of  the  occupation  regime  on  the  —o stern  Powers 
and,,  thus,  to  compromise  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian 
and  German  people. 

To  achieve  tho  aforementioned  goals,  the  Soviet  Union  night 
oven  bo  roady  to  lift  the  Borlin  blockade  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate 
it  to  such  a degree  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Ve stern  Powers 
to  rojoct  a Soviet  proposal  to  meet  the  USS/i  at  a oonforonco  table 
without  putting  themselves  in  tho  wrong  before  tho  world  public. 

Thwarting  of  those  plans  of  tho  Soviet  Govornssnrt  will  roquiro 
both  a firm  and  prudent  policy  on  tho  part  of  tho  7'octorn  Powers  in 
the  forth owning  months. 
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49.  Wisner,  Memorandum  for  Che  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
“Observations  upon  the  report  of  the  Dulles-Jackson-Correa 
report  to  the  National  Security  Council,”  14  February  1949 
(Typed  transcript) 


Transcribed  for«-ABD-by  cam 
20  May  1953  ' 
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lii  February  1949 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  CEOTRAI  INTELLIGENCE 

SUBJEOTi  Observations  upon  tbe  report  of  the  Dulles-Jackson- 
Correa  report  to  the  National  Security  Council 
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1.  I return  to  you  herewith  copy  #17  of  the  report  of  the 
Dulles-Jackson-Correa  committee  to  the  National  Security  Council, 
dated  1 January  194?.  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I am  submitting 
to  you  in  this  memorandum  my  comments  upon  those  portions  of  the 
report  which  pertain  specifically  to  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordina- 
tion, Its  activities  and  its  relationships  to  various  of  the  other 
offices  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I understand  that  you 
have  likewise  solicited  the  comments  of  the  chiefs  of  other  offices 
and  divisions  of  the  Agency  which  are  applicable  to  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  responsibility  and  I trust  that  my  rather  limited 
observations  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  your  overall  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

2.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  report  having  direct 
application  to  OPC  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Office  of  Policy 
Coordination,  the  Office  of  Special  Operations  and  the  £ontjact 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Operations  be  integrated  under  a single 
overall  direction  in  a new  "Operations  Division" . I agree  with 
this  recommendation  and  with  the  reasoning  which  supports  it  and 

I further  agree  that  any  such  new  office  should  be  established  and 
should  operate  as  a distinctly  separate  entity,  having  a considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  within  the  Agency.  The  considerations  which  are 
marshalled  in  support  of  this  conclusion  and  recommendation  appear 
at  pp.  94,  96,  97,  99,  100  and  131  through  134  in  the  report.  It  was 
my  original  conviction  that  a very  close  degree  of  coordination  between 
the  three  activities  mentioned  was  essential  and  inevitable  and  I 
believe  that  our  experience  to  date  basfurnished  many  proofs  of  this 
basic  premise. 


The  report  itself  takes  cognisance  of  a technical  difficulty 
in  this  regard  which  arises  froa  the  anomalous  setup  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Coordination  within  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This 
arrangement,  which  was  originally  ordained  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  could  doubtless  be  revised  as  a part  of  the  very  important 
readjustment  which  is  the  substance  of  this  recommendation. 
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3.  Of  particular  importance  to  the  effective  and  secure  opera- 
tion of  OFC— or  of  OSO  or  the  proposed  new  "Operations  Division",  is 
the  recommendation  that  these  covert  operations  have  their  own 
administrative  support  services.  The  arguments  which  support  this 
reoommendatlon  are,  I believe,  conchsive  and  are  set  forth  at  pp»  10, 

32,  115  and  136.  The  gist  of  these  contentions  is  as  follows. 

The  general  administrative  problems  of  these  covert  operat- 
ing offices  are  unique  because  of  their  secrecy  and  consequent  security 
requirements.  They  differ  importantly  from  that  part  of  the  work  of 
CIA  which  is  concerned  with  the  coordination  of  activities  and  the  more 
or  less  overt  work  of  research  and  analysis.  The  security  of  covert 
operations  is  inevitably  prejudiced  when  overt  and  covert  administra- 
tive units  are  placed  together.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  unique  character  of  secret  operations  renders  inapplicable  most 
ordinary  rules  of  administration.  One  of  the  results  of  the  moving  of 
the  administrative  support  from  the  direct  authority  of  the  officials 
responsible  for  secret  operations  is  that  administrative  considera- 
tions are  bound  to  guide  and  even  control  intelligence  and  operational 
policy.  Any  gains  in  overall'  efficiency  which  may  appear  to  result 
from  the  centralization  of  all  administrative  services  are  much  more 
than  offset  by  the  resultant  losses  in  the  efficiency,  effectiveness 
and  security  of  operations — and  it  is  submitted  that  the  latter  should 
be  the  paramount  consideration. 

Lu  Although  the  comment  at  p.  37  in  regard  to  the  serious  results 
of  delay  in  obtaining  security  clearance  la  obvious,  it  is  neverthe- 
less of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  mention  in  this  memorandum. 

While  recognizing  the  essentiality  of  care  and  thoroughness  in  personnel 
investigations,  it  is  imperative  that  a degree  of  flexibility  be 
retained  in  the  system  of  security  clearance  if  the  agency  is  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities.  In  a limited  number  of  case 3,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  request  waivers  on  persons  who  have  long  and  well  known  records 
of  loyalty  and  responsibility  in  the  public  service.  The  seven  way  name 
check  is  no  doubt  desirable  in  an  cases  but  the  full  investigation  in 
cases  of  the  kind  mentioned  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  after  the  indi- 
viduals have  entered  upon  their  duties.  Moreover,  there  must  be  a 
balancing  of  interests  as  between  absolute  security  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  talent,  imagination,  initiative  and  knowledge 
in  certain  fields. 

5.  A relatively  small  but  nevertheless  important  point  which  I 
should  like  to  raise  for  the  record  is  that  the  report  appears  to  sug- 
gest that  the  role  of  OPC  is  subordinate  to  that  of  OSO  in  the  field  of 
encouraging  the  defection  of  strategically  placed  personnel  in  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  government  services.  It  is  our  interpretation  of  our 
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eharter  (NSC  10/2)  that  OPC  is  given  this  responsibility,  but  vs 
fully  recognize  the  special  interests  of  both  0S0  and  the  Contact 
Branch  of  00.  Zou  will  recall  the  memorandum  which  was  prepared  by 
my  office  and  concurred  in  by  the  other  two  branches,  which  outlined 
a proposed  method  of  coordinated  activity  both  within  and  without  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  this  increasingly  important  field.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconsider  your  adverse  decision  in 
this  matter  in  the  interest  of  enabling  the  three  interested  branches 
to  discharge  their  respective  responsibilities  in  a coordinated  and 
effective  maimer.  (See  recommendation  #3  at  p.  129) 

6.  I should  also  like  to  make  a comment  for  the  record  upon  the 
observations  of  ttas  committee  at  p.  123  about  the  insecurity  of  the 
present  physical  3etup  of  the  Washington  Headquarters  of  0S0  (and  OPC). 

I agree  that  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  personnel 
and  contacts  of  these  secret  operations  offices  to  be  isolated  in  a 
conspicuously  identifiable  building,  and  that  it  would  be  vastly  pre- 
ferable for  them  to  be  covered  in  a large  establishment  having  no 
previous  OSS  and  CIA  taint  and  having  so  many  services  and  visitors 
that  the  identification  of  the  staff  maabers  and  their  visitors  would 
be  rendered  most  difficult.  I fully  recognize  tnat  because  of  the 
drastic  shortage  of  government  housing  space  in  Washington,  this 
criticism  is  easier  to  make  than  to  remedy,  but  I nevertheless  believe 
that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  serious  and  continued  considera- 
tion by  all  concerned.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  inability  to 
date  of  the  Services  Branch  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  present 
OPC  staff  personnel  even  in  Temporary  L Building. 

7.  The  observations  of  the  committee  at  pp.  llB  and  ll*9  of  the 
report  concerning  the  repute  of  intelligence  as  a career  within  the 
aimed  services  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  OPC.  Because  of  the  important  use  which  CIA 
should  always  make  of  military  intelligence  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
many  relationships  which  CIA  must  have  with  the  armed  services  in 
order  to  be  an  effective  and  useful  agency,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  if  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  lost  and  pros- 
pects of  service  intelligence  personnel. 

3.  My  final  comment  is  made  in  connection  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  that  a so-called  "Intelligence  Officer"  within  the 
Department  of  State  be  created  to  serve  as  the  principal  liaison  between 
that  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  including  the 
Office  of  Policy  Coordination.  My  reaction  to  this  proposal  would 
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dapend  very  largely  upon  the  identity  of  the  Individual  selected 
for  this  new  position  and  the  level  at  which  he  is  placed  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State  Department.  Unless  this  Intelligence  Officer 
is  situated  at  a very  high  policy  level  within  the  Department  of 
State,  the  result  would  be  very  detrimental.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  liaison  between  OPC  and  the  Department  of  State  be  tied 
in  with  the  research  and  intelligence  staff  of  the  Department. 


FRftNE  G.  WISHER 
Assistant  Director  of 
Policy  Coordination 
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DISSEMINATION  NOTICE 

1.  This  copy  of  this  publication  is  lor  the  information  and  use  of  the  recipient 
designated  on  the  front  cover  and  of  individuals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recipient’s 
office  who  require  the  information  for  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Further 
dissemination  elsewhere  in  the  department  to  other  offices  which  require  the  informa- 
tion for  the  performance  of  official  duties  may  be  authorized  by  the  following: 

a.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  for 
the  Department  of  State 

t>.  Director  of  Intelligence,  OS,  USA,  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 

c.  Chief,  Naval  Intelligence,  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 

d.  Director  of  Intelligence,  USAF,  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

e.  Director  of  Security  and  Intelligence,  ABC,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 

f.  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence,  Joint  Staff,  for  the  Joint  Staff 

g.  Assistant  Director  for  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA,  for  any  other 
Department  or  Agency 

2.  This  copy  may  be  either  retained  or  destroyed  by  burning  in  accordance  with 
applicable  security  regulations,  or  returned  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by 
arrangement  with  the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA. 
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EFFECTS  OF  A U.S.  FOREIGN  MILITARY  AID  PROGRAM 
THE  PROBLEM 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  problem  it  is  assumed  that: 

a.  A North  Atlantic  Pact  proriding  for  a system  of  collective  security  embracing 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Brussels  Pact  Powers,  and  perhaps  also  Norway, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  will  be  consummated  during  1949. 

b.  During  FY  1950  limited  US  military  aid  will  be  provided  to  the  European  sig- 
natories of  the  Pact,  and  also  to  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  amount  and  type  of  aid  being  governed,  in  each  case,  by  limitations  upon 
available  US  resources  and  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  recipient. 

c.  The  foreign  military  aid  program  thus  initiated  could  not  be  expected  to  create, 
in  Western  Europe,  sufficient,  military -strength  to  oppose  and  delay  materially  a Soviet 
military  invasion  until  sometime  during  the  period  1952-1955. 

d.  The  ECA  program  will  continue  without  serious  interference  by  the  rearma- 
ment program. 

2.  By  direction,  we  estimate  herein: 

a.  The  effect  of  the  US  foreign  military  aid  program  assumed  above  on: 

(1)  The  will  of  the  recipients  to  resist  aggression  by  the  USSR  or  its  satellites. 

(2)  The  ability  of  the  recipients  to  maintain  their  internal  security  and 
political  integrity. 

(3)  The  intentions  and  future  action  of  the  USSR. 

b.  Conversely,  the  effect  of  a US  failure  to  provide  such  aid  during  FY  1950. 

DISCUSSION 

3.  General  considerations  affecting  the  psychological  response  of  the  recipients  to 
the  assumed  military  aid  program  are  discussed  in  Appendix  “A,”  the  effect  on  particu- 
lar recipients  in  Appendix  “B,"  and  the  probable  Soviet  reaction  in  Appendix  “C.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

4.  The  US  military  aid  program  and,  more  importantly,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  will 
encourage  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression  insofar  as  they  are  recognized  as  a basis  of 
hope  for  the  eventual  achievement  of  real  peace  and  security.  Inasmuch  as  they 

Note:  This  report  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  It  is  based  on  information  available  to  CIA 
on  10  February  1949. 
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afford  no  immediate  assurance  of  security,  this  effect  will  be  in  some  degree  offset  by 
widespread  popular  apprehension  that  they  involve  grave  risk  of  unnecessary  involve- 
ment in  a war  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  In  any  case,  the  will  to  resist 
is  unlikely  to  outrun  the  visible  means  of  resistance. 

5.  In  general,  the  prospective  recipients  of  US  military  aid  are  less  interested  in  the 
amount  of  direct  aid  to  themselves  than  in  the  over-all  strength  of  the  combination 
achieved  through  the  rearmament  of  its  principal  members  and  particularly  in  assur- 
ance of  prompt  and  effective  US  military  intervention  in  their  defense  if  need  be. 

6.  If,  however,  US  military  aid  were  to  be  withheld,  this  default  would  be  regarded  as 
a breach  of  faith  and  would  tend  to  undermine  confidence  in  any  assurances  of  US 
support  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  Pact.  This  disillusionment  would  affect  adversely 
the  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression. 

T US  military  aid  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  political 
integrity  in  Austria,  Greece,  and  Korea.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  essential  for  that  purpose, 
although  it  would  be  of  appreciable  benefit  in  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Iran. 

8.  The  Pact  and  military  aid  program  will  neither  convince  the  USSR  of  the  futility 
of  its  present  tactics  nor  provoke  preventive  war.  The  immediate  Soviet  reaction  will 
probably  be  an  intensification  of  Soviet  and  Communist  effort  in  forms  currently 
familiar  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  their  intended  effect. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  The  effect  of  the  assumed  military  assistance  program  would  be  primarily  psycho- 
logical. By  the  terms  of  the  assumptions  the  material  effect  would  not  be  appreciable 
except  with  respect  to  internal  security  in  some  countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  program 
itself  would  not  guarantee  the  security  of  the  recipient  states,  the  psychological  effect 
would  depend  on  whether  it  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  were  regarded  as  an  essential  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  peace  and  security  or  merely  as  preparation  for  a new  war. 

2.  None  of  the  assumed  recipients  of  US  military  aid  would  willingly  submit  to  Soviet 
domination  and  all  realize  that  their  existing  individual  and  collective  weakness  invites 
Soviet  political,  and  possibly  military,  aggression.  On  this  account,  all  would  have 
reason  to  welcome  US  aid  in  rearmament  and,  more  importantly,  the  assurance  of  active 
US  military  support  explicit  and  implicit  in  a collective  security  pact.  In  thoughtful 
opinion  it  would  be  realized  that,  while  the  Pact  and  program  afforded  no  immediate 
guarantee  against  invasion  and  hostile  occupation,  they  would  constitute  an  essential 
first  step  toward  the  development  of  an  effective  system  of  collective  defense  which 
might  deter  Soviet  aggression  and  that  only  by  this  means  was  there  any  apparent 
hope  for  the  ultimate  achievement  of  peace  and  security. 

3.  It  would  also  be  realized,  however,  that  this  first  step  could  not  be  taken  without 
incurring  Soviet  displeasure  and  the  risk  of  involvement  in  war,  especially  in  the 
interim  before  hopes  and  promises  could  be  transformed  into  actual  strength.  Most 
of  the  countries  concerned  have  had  bitter  experience  of  war  and  hostile  occupation. 
The  result  is  a popular  dread  of  involvement  in  war.  This  sense  of  insecurity  cannot 
be  overcome  by  paper  plans  for  future  security  or  implicit  promises  of  eventual  libera- 
tion if  war  and  hostile  occupation  should  come  first.  This  psychological  obstacle 
inhibits  response  to  anything  less  than  a convincing  guarantee  of  immediate  security. 

4.  One  consequence  of  this  psychosis  is  a disposition  to  “let  George  do  it.”  A state 
such  as  Denmark  or  Iceland,  helpless  in  any  case,  can  avoid  the  risks  of  participation 
in  a scheme  of  collective  security  and  still  receive  its  fundamental  benefits  insofar  as 
the  participation  of  others  serves  to  stabilize  the  general  situation.  In  Greece  it  can  be 
felt  that  the  struggle  is  essentially  between  the  United  Sates  and  the  USSR,  with  Greece 
a bystander  caught  in  the  crossfire.  In  general  application  this  idea  provides  an  excuse 
for  apathy  in  the  supposition  that  the  United  States,  the  only  possessor  of  real  power 
in  the  non-Communist  world,  should  bear  the  responsibility  for  curbing  the  USSR  and 
the  attendant  risks. 

5.  Even  where  governments,  more  farsighted  in  this  matter,  accept  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  common  cause,  they  will  do  so  with  a high  sense  of  having  accepted 
gTave  risks.  In  consequence  they  will  not  regard  US  military  aid  as  a gratuity,  but 
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rather  as  well  deserved  quid  pro  quo.  If  the  aid  received  should  fall  short  of  their 
expectations,  there  would  be  not  only  disappointment,  but  a tendency  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  their  reliance  on  US  support  and  to  consider  whether  Sweden  had  not 
chosen  the  better  course. 


6.  Prance,  in  particular,  has  peculiar  psychological  reasons,  derived  from  a sense  of 
former  power  and  present  helplessness,  for  demanding  special  consideration  and 
deference  and  the  reassurance  of  the  actual  possession  of  renewed  military  strength. 
But  most  of  the  European  recipients  are  small  states  long  accustomed  to  depending  for 
security  on  the  protection  of  greater  powers  or  committed  in  principle  to  hope  for  the 
eventual  achievement  of  an  effective  system  of  collective  security.  These  states  are 
less  interested  in  direct  military  aid  to  themselves  (given  some  token  amount)  than  in 
the  over-all  strength  of  the  combination  achieved  through  the  rearmament  of  its  prin- 
cipal members.  In  particular,  they  would  probably  derive  more  reassurance  from  the 
existence  of  US  military  strength  capable  of  prompt  intervention  in  Europe  than  from 
military  aid  to  themselves.  They  would  be  reassured  by  the  existence  of  such  strength, 
not  merely  in  the  expectation  of  its  intervention  in  their  defense  if  need  be,  but  in  the 
hope  that  its  existence  would  prevent  the  need  for  its  intervention  from  arising. 
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EFFECTS  ON  PARTICULAR  RECIPIENTS 

1.  The  United  Kingdom. 

A British  determination  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  already  exists,  but  British 
thought  on  this  subject  assumes  the  support  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Commonwealth.  British  ability  to  resist  is  dependent  on  US  support:  in  particular, 
British  resources  cannot  he  further  diverted  to  rearmament  without  prejudice  to 
economic  recovery.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned  to  promote  the 
defensive  organization  and  rearmament  of  Western  Europe  as  a means  of  enhancing 
British  security.  For  these  reasons  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  its  independent 
determination  to  resist,  would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  consummation  of  an 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  initiation  of  a US  foreign  military  aid  program,  not  only  because 
of  direct  benefits,  but  also  because  of  the  general  strengthening  of  Western  Europe 
and  above  all  because  of  implicit  as  well  as  explicit  assurances  of  continuing  US  support. 

Conversely,  US  failure  to  adopt  a foreign  military  assistance  program,  for  whatever 
reason,  would  have  a discouraging  effect  on  the  United  Kingdom  and  might  lead  to  a 
reconsideration  of  British  policy. 

The  maintenance  of  British  internal  security  and  political  integrity  is  not  in  doubt. 

2.  Feance. 

The  consummation  of  an  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  receipt  of  US  military  aid  would 
encourage  French  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression.  The  will  to  resist,  however,  would 
not  outrun  the  visible  means  of  resistance.  The  French  would  oppose  political  pressure, 
but  would  not  accept  serious  risk  of  war  while  incapable  of  preventing  the  invasion  of 
France,  whatever  the  assurance  of  eventual  liberation. 

The  French  armed  forces  are  presently  capable  of  suppressing  a Communist  insur- 
rection, but  only  after  considerable  damage  had  been  done.  To  the  extent  that  US 
military  aid  made  possible  the  prompter  accomplishment  of  this  task  it  would  reduce  the 
damage  and  perhaps  prevent  resort  to  violence.  Accordingly  the  receipt  of  such  aid 
would  tend  to  render  the  government’s  attitude  more  firm,  to  relieve  popular  apprehen- 
sion, and  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

If  US  military  aid  were  to  be  withheld  or  were  to  fall  short  of  expectations,  the 
French  would  be  disappointed  and  discouraged,  and  would  become  correspondingly 
reluctant  to  antagonize  the  USSR.  The  French  would  still  resist  actual  attack  on 
Western  Union  countries,  but  in  these  circumstances  their  resistance  would  be  affected 
by  low  morale  as  well  as  material  shortages. 

3.  Benelux. 

These  states  are  already  disposed  to  resist  Soviet  aggression,  but  must  depend  on 
the  support  of  greater  powers.  Insofar  as  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  US  military  aid  pro- 
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gram  gave  promise  of  an  eventually  effective  system  of  collective  security,  they  would 
be  encouraged. 

The  internal  security  and  political  integrity  of  these  countries  is  not  seriously 
threatened.  As  in  Prance,  US  military  aid  would  serve  to  render  the  situation  more 
secure,  with  beneficial  effects. 

These  states  axe  as  much  interested  in  US  military  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
as  they  axe  in  direct  aid  to  themselves.  If  such  aid  were  to  be  withheld,  they  would  be 
deeply  discouraged,  but  would  still  tend  to  follow  the  British  lead. 


4.  Norway. 


Norway  is  disposed  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  in  any  case.  Insofar  as  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  military  aid  program  gave  assurance  of  prompt  and  effective  support,  this 
disposition  would  be  encouraged.  Norway  would  be  reluctant,  however,  to  risk  pro- 
voking the  USSR  without  greater  assurance  in  these  respects  than  is  apparent  in  the 
assumptions. 

US  military  aid  is  not  required  for  the  maintenance  of  Norwegian  internal  security 
and  political  integrity,  although  such  aid  would,  of  course,  render  the  situation  more 
secure. 

Norway  would  be  little  influenced  by  a denial  of  US  aid  as  a consequence  of  its  own 
failure  to  adhere  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  but  would  be  greatly  discouraged  by  a denial  of 
aid  to  the  actual  signatories.  If,  having  signed  the  Pact  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the 
USSR,  Norway  were  denied  appreciable  aid,  the  political  repercussions  within  that 
country  would  be  severe. 


5.  Denmark. 

Denmark's  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  qualified  by  a sense  of  the  futility  of 
armed  resistance  in  the  event  of  war.  The  Pact  and  program  would  encourage  Den- 
mark to  the  extent  that  they  served  to  stabilize  the  situation,  but  would  not  be  likely  to 
alter  the  Danish  appreciation  of  the  prospects  for  a successful  defense  of  Denmark  in  the 
event  of  attack. 

US  military  aid  is  not  required  for  the  maintenance  of  Danish  internal  security 
and  military  integrity.  The  Danes,  however,  expect  it  in  return  for  their  complaisance 
respecting  Greenland,  regardless  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
They  would  be  greatly  discouraged  by  denial  of  aid  to  the  major  signatories  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 


6.  Iceland. 


Iceland’s  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  irrelevant  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
capability  of  doing  so.  The  existence  of  an  Atlantic  Pact  with  Scandinavian  participa- 
tion, however,  would  facilitate  Icelandic  cooperation  with  respect  to  US  determination 
to  resist  Soviet  aggression  against  Iceland. 

Iceland  has  no  effective  security  farces.  There  is  no  serious  internal  threat  to 
Icelandic  security  and  political  integrity,  but  the  country  is  vulnerable  to  a clandestine 
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expedition.  Some  military  aid  might  improve  this  situation,  but  not  greatly  in  the 
absence  of  effective  organization  for  utilizing  it.  Denial  of  aid  would  not  alter  the 
status  quo. 

7.  Ireland. 

The  Irish  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  beyond  question  and  requires  no 
encouragement.  The  Irish  position  would  be  rendered  more  secure  by  the  Pact  and 
program,  with  or  without  Irish  participation.  No  US  military  aid  is  required  ior  the 
maintenance  of  Irish  internal  security  and  political  integrity.  Denial  of  such  aid  to 
Ireland  would  be  without  appreciable  effect.  Denial  of  aid  to  the  major  signatories  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  however,  would  give  Ireland  reason  for  some  concern. 

8.  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  and  ability  to  maintain  internal 
security  are  not  dependent  on  US  military  aid,  but  would  be  strengthened  by  it.  Denial 
of  aid  would  not  materially  affect  the  situation  in  these  respects. 

9.  Italy. 

The  will  of  the  Italian  people  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  compromised  by  their 
fear  of  involvement  in  another  war,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  effective  means  of 
self-defense.  The  Pact  and  program  would  encourage  Italian  resistance  to  Soviet 
political  pressure  and  Communist  subversion,  but  the  Italians  would  remain  unlikely 
to  fight  with  a will  in  any  war  unless  rearmed,  convincingly  assured  of  prompt  and 
decisive  US  support,  and  directly  attacked. 

As  in  France  (para.  2),  the  Italian  armed  forces  are  capable  of  suppressing  a Com- 
munist insurrection,  but  only  after  severe  damage  had  been  done.  To  the  extent  that 
US  military  aid  enhanced  their  capabilities  in  this  respect,  its  results  would  be  beneficial. 

Denial  of  US  military  aid  to  Italy  or  to  the  major  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
would  be  extremely  discouraging  to  non-Communist  Italians  and  would  influence  them 
toward  adopting  a noncommittal  attitude. 

10.  Austria. 

Austrian  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  meaningless  in  the  absence  of  effective 
means.  Even  for  the  maintenance  of  Internal  security  and  political  integrity  Austria 
is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  Western  occupation  forces  or  on  sufficient  US  military 
aid  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  effective  security  force.  Denial  of  aid  in  one  form 
or  the  other  would  probably  result  in  the  eventual  Soviet  domination  of  Austria  despite 
the  anti-Communism  of  the  Austrian  people. 

11.  Greece. 

The  Greeks  are  now  resisting  a form  of  Soviet  aggression.  Their  morale  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  absence  of  decisive  results,  but,  with  US  support  as  at  present,  their 
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resistance  may  be  expected  to  continue.  Any,  reduction  of  US  aid  might  have  dis- 
astrous effect.  Some  increase  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

12.  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  and  ability  to  maintain  internal  secu- 
rity are  not  dependent  on  US  military  aid,  but  have  been  strengthened  by  it.  The 
implications  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  development  of  a systematic  program  of  mili- 
tary aid  would  afford  further  encouragement  to  the  Turks  provided  they  were  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  consequent  diminution  of  US  support  for  Turkey.  Conversely, 
a reduction  or  denial  of  US  aid  would  be  discouraging  in  effect.  If  the  entire  aid  pro- 
gram were  rejected,  or  if  essential  aid  were  denied  to  Greece  and  Iran,  so  that  Turkey 
became  isolated,  that  country  might  be  compelled  eventually  to  submit  to  some  form  of 
accommodation  with  the  USSR. 

13.  Iran. 

The  will  of  Iran  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  is  more  dependent  on  confidence  in  US 
political  and  military  support  than  on  the  receipt  of  any  specific  amount  of  military 
aid.  Such  aid  would  strengthen  Iran's  ability  to  maintain  internal  security  and  tend 
to  reassure  Iran  with  respect  to  a continuation  of  US  support  in  the  broader  sense. 
Conversely,  denial  of  aid  would  have  adverse  effect  in  both  respects  and,  insofar  as  it 
undermined  Iranian  confidence  in  US  support,  might  cause  Iran  to  hedge  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  the  USSR. 

14.  Kobea. 

US  military  aid  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  political 
integrity  in  South  Korea  and  the  will  to  resist  North  Korean  invasion  or  infiltration. 
More  than  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  Denial  of  such  aid  would  probably  result  in 
eventual  Soviet  control  of  all  Korea- 

15.  The  Phtliffines. 

The  Philippines  depend  on  the  United  States  for  protection  from  Soviet  aggression. 
Some  further  military  aid  would  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  Such 
aid  is  expected,  and  its  denial  would  have  unfavorable  political  repercussions. 
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APPENDIX  "C” 

SOVIET  REACTION  TO  THE  ASSUMED  PROGRAM 

1.  The  members  of  the  Politburo  (“the  Kremlin”)  are  at  once  the  directors  of  an 
international  revolutionary  movement  and  the  rulers  of  the  USSR.  Their  ultimate 
objective  is  a Communist  world  order  under  their  own  domination.  To  achieve  this 
goal  they  can  employ  with  equal  facility  the  apparatus  of  international  Communism  or 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  state,  whichever  is  better  suited  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  each 
with  the  implicit  support  of  the  other. 

2.  In  Stalinist  doctrine,  the  function  of  militant  Communism  is  to  hasten  a dissolution 
of  capitalist  society  expected,  with  “scientific”  certitude,  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  that  society’s  inherent  contradictions,  and  the  role  of  the  USSR  is  to  provide,  during 
the  interim,  a secure  base  and  powerful  support  for  international  Communism.  In 
this  concept  the  Kremlin’s  primary  instrument  of  aggression  is  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  to  which  the  war-making  power  of  the  Soviet  state  is  essentially 
auxiliary. 

3.  The  Kremlin,  however,  pursues  its  ends  in  a world  in  which  power  politics  is  the 
prevailing  mode  of  international  relations.  It  expects  capitalistic  states  to  resort  to 
war  rather  than  submit  to  subversion  or  dissolution.  Consequently,  in  its  conduct  of 
political  and  subversive  operations,  the  Kremlin  must  keep  constantly  in  view  the 
strategic  position  of  the  USSR  in  relation  to  a constant  possibility  of  armed  attack  and 
must  view  the  conduct  of  non-Communist  states  in  the  same  light. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the  Kremlin  is  content  to  pursue  its 
ends  by  normal  Communist  techniques  and  is  unlikely  to  resort  to  open  military  aggres- 
sion. It  has  at  present  no  compelling  reason  to  resort  to  war.  It  has  reason  to  avoid 
war  in  the  still  vastly  superior  war-making  potential  of  the  non-Communist  world  and 
in  exclusive  US  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  consideration  most  likely  to  cause 
the  Kremlin  deliberately  to  resort  to  war  would  be  conviction  that  an  attack  on  the 
USSR  was  actually  in  preparation  and  impossible  to  prevent  by  other  means.  The 
problem  is  whether  consummation  of  an  Atlantic  Pact  and  adoption  of  a related  US 
foreign  military  aid  program  on  the  scale  envisaged  would  convince  the  Kremlin  of 
the  futility  of  its  present  tactics,  leading  to  a detente  in  international  relations,  or 
convince  the  Kremlin  that  an  attack  on  the  USSR  was  actually  in  preparation,  leading 
to  a preventive  war  on  Soviet  initiative,  or  confirm  the  Kremlin's  adherence  to  its  pres- 
ent policy  and  cause  an  intensification  of  its  current  efforts. 

5.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Kremlin  the  Pact  and  program  would  appear  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  Communist  doctrine  regarding  the  conduct  to  be  expected  of  a capitalistic 
society  in  its  imperialistic  stage.  The  military  aid  program  would  be  taken,  like  ERP, 
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to  reflect  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  a society  (the  United  States)  to  sustain  its 
economy  through  exports.  Regardless  of  the  defensive  terms  employed,  the  Pact  and 
program  together  would  be  interpreted  as  essentially  hostile  toward  the  USSR. 

6.  The  Kremlin  would  seriously  consider  whether  the  Pact  and  program  constituted 
specific  preparation  for  eventual  attack  on  the  USSR.  If  their  implementation  were 
to  include  such  specific  actions  as,  for  example,  the  construction  of  heavy  bomber 
bases  in  Norway,  the  Kremlin  might  conceivably  consider  its  apprehensions  confirmed 
and  deem  it  vital  to  prevent  such  developments,  by  force  if  they  could  not  be  prevented 
by  other  means.  If,  however,  no  more  definite  threat  developed,  the  Kremlin  would 
probably  regard  the  danger  as  still  potential  rather  than  immediate  in  view  of  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  make  the  Atlantic  Powers  capable  of  a decisive  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  possibilities  for  counteraction  during  the  interval.  Soviet 
counteraction  on  the  basis  of  this  appreciation  would  be  political,  psychological,  and 
subversive  in  character.  If  (in  Communist  reckoning)  this  policy  served  only  to  delay, 
rather  than  to  prevent,  inevitable  conflict,  the  delay  would  he  advantageous  in  permit- 
ting the  further  development  of  Soviet  power  and  the  further  undermining  of  that  of 
the  enemy.  Except  as  attack  may  appear  imminent  and  unavoidable,  the  Kremlin 
has  no  reason  to  abandon  a strategy  successful  hitherto,  and  conceived  to  be  scientifi- 
cally certain  of  ultimate  success,  to  accept  the  doubtful  arbitrament  of  war. 

7.  The  consummation  of  an  Atlantic  Pact  and  adoption  of  a US  foreign  military  aid 
program,  then,  will  neither  convince  the  USSR  of  the  futility  of  its  present  tactics 
nor  provoke  it  to  immediate  preventive  war.  The  immediate  efiect  will  be  an  intensifi- 
cation of  Communist  effort  in  forms  already  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  nullifying 
and  defeating  the  Pact  and  program.  These  efforts  would  include: 

a.  Intensification  of  the  “peace  offensive”  with  a view  to  exploiting  the  universal 
desire  tor  peace  and  confusing  Western  opinion  by  identifying  the  USSR  as  a "peace- 
loving”  nation  and  the  United  States  as  an  “imperialistic  warmonger.”  This  effort 
would  also  seek  to  undermine  support  for  the  program  in  the  United  States  and  to 
curtail  appropriations. 

b.  Direct  attack  on  the  Pact  intended  to  persuade  European  participants  that 
it  was  a device  of  US  imperialism  designed  to  impair  their  national  sovereignty  and 
to  involve  them  in  a new  war  for  US  benefit. 

c.  Pressure  on  peripheral  states  (e.g.,  Norway,  Italy,  Iran)  to  prevent  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Pact  or  acceptance  of  US  aid.  (The  pressure  might  involve  risk  of  war  if 
the  USSR  were  to  miscalculate  Western  determination  to  resist.) 

d.  Propaganda  intended  to  arouse  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  among  the  par- 
ticipants, especially  with  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  military  aid  under  the 
program. 

e.  Further  consolidation  of  Soviet  control  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  possi- 
ble announcement  of  a corresponding  defense  pact. 
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8.  If  these  efforts  failed  to  prevent  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Pact  and 
program,  the  Kremlin  would  still  not  be  obliged  either  to  abandon  its  basic  purposes 
or  to  resort  to  preventive  war.  It  could  still  continue  its  efforts  to  obstruct  and  retard 
Western  European  stabilization  and  recovery.  Whenever  convinced  that  these  tactics 
had  become  unprofitable,  it  could  seek  a detente  in  Europe  on  terms  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  long-term  development  of  Soviet  strength.  Accustomed  to  the  idea  of  am  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  tide  of  revolutionary  opportunity,  the  Kremlin  would  regard  such  a 
stabilization  of  the  European  situation  as  merely  temporary  and  preliminary  to  a new 
crisis  of  capitalism  opening  the  way  to  new  revolutionary  advances  supported  by  an 
ever  more  powerful  USSR. 

9.  If  the  assumed  US  military  aid  were  to  be  withheld  from  the  prospective  recipients, 
the  USSR  would  take  advantage  of  the  ensuing  disillusionment  in  its  efforts  to  extend 
its  hegemony  by  all  political,  psychological,  and  subversive  means. 
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ORE  3-49 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  US  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  KOREA  IN  SPRING,  1949 

SUMMARY 

Withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Korea  in  the  spring  of  1949  would  probably  in  time 
be  followed  by  an  invasion,  timed  to  coincide  with  Communist-led  South  Korean  revolts, 
by  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army  possibly  assisted  by  small  battle-trained  units  from 
Communist  Manchuria.  Although  it  can  be  presumed  that  South  Korean  security 
forces  will  eventually  develop  sufficient  strength  to  resist  such  an/invasion,  they  will 
not  have  achieved  that  capability  by  the  spring  of  1949.  It  is  unlikely  that  such 
strength  will  be  achieved  before  January  1950.  Assuming  that  Korean  Communists 
would  make  aggressive  use  of  the  opportunity  presented  them,  US  troop  withdrawal 
would  probably  result  in  a collapse  of  the  US-supported  Republic  of  Korea,  an  event 
which  would  seriously  diminish  US  prestige  and  adversely  affect  US  security  interests 
in  the  Far  East. 

In  contrast,  continued  presence  in  Korea  of  a moderate  US  force,  would  not  only 
discourage  the  threatened  invasion  but  would  assist  in  sustaining  the  will  and  ability 
of  the  Koreans  themselves  to  resist  any  future  invasion  once  they  had  the  military 
force  to  do  so  and,  by  sustaining  the  new  Republic,  maintain  US  prestige  in  the  Far  East. 


Note:  The  intelligence  organisations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  have 
concurred  In  this  report.  For  a dissent  hy  the  Intelligence  Division,  Department  of  the 
Army,  see  Enclosure  A,  p.  7.  The  Information  herein  is  as  of  24  February  1949. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  US  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  KOREA  IN  SPRING,  1949 
Assumptions: 

1.  Final  US  troop  withdrawal  would  begin  before  June  1949; 

2.  Economic  and  military  aid,  to  the  extent  presently  projected  would  continue; 

3.  Continued  antagonism  between  northern  and  southern  Koreans  to  a degree 
presenting  a constant  danger  of  open  hostilities. 

Despite  the  real  progress  toward  stability  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  both  political  and  military  fields,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Republic  could  survive 
a withdrawal  of  US  troops  in  the  immediate  future.  While  Korean  security  forces  now 
have  the  capability  of  maintaining  internal  security  in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
strong  and  efficient  underground  Communist  forces  in  South  Korea  (see  ORE  32-48) , 
they  are  neither  sufficiently  trained  nor  sufficiently  experienced  to  undertake  actions 
requiring  coordination  on  regimental  and  brigade  levels.  Such  coordinated  action 
would  be  necessary  against  the  large-scale  border  penetrations  and  simultaneous  coun- 
trywide internal  disorders  which  would  undoubtedly  follow  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops. 
In  the  face  of  combined  invasion  and  uprising,  in  which  local  Communists  and  the  North 
Koreans  People’s  Army  might  have  the  assistance  of  battle-trained  Communist  units 
from  Manchuria,  as  well  as  Soviet  aid  and  advice,  the  maximum  capability  of  Korean 
security  forces  would  be  control  of  certain  isolated  urban  and  rural  areas.  Despite  a 
large  turnover  of  personnel  resulting  from  the  recently  instituted  screening  system 
calculated  to  rid  the  ranks  of  infiltrating  Communists,  the  Army  has  added  a consider- 
able number  of  recruits  in  the  past  few  months  and  has  now  reached  a strength  of 
65,000.  The  present  schedule  calls  for  completion  of  all  basic,  battalion,  and  regi- 
mental training  by  L June  1949.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  six  months,  at 
least,  will  be  necessary  to  develop  proficiency  with  organic  equipment  in  large-scale 
field  operations.  Additional  training  in  countering  guerrilla  techniques  would  enable 
the  security  forces  to  deal  more  effectively  with  large-scale  Communist  infiltrations. 
Completion  of  such  additional  training  would  be  necessary  before  any  appreciable  ability 
to  resist  invasion  could  be  guaranteed. 

If  US  troops  are  withdrawn  before  the  security  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
achieve  such  capabilities,  they  will  not  inspire  confidence  among  their  people,  and 
until  the  people  possess  this  confidence,  a spirit  of  defeatism  will  grow;  popular  support 
of  the  government  will  diminish,  and  its  will  to  resist  Communist  encroachment  will  be 
undermined.  Although  Soviet  propaganda  has  been  able  to  exploit  the  inherent 
Korean  sentiment  against  foreign  interference,  the  majority  of  thinking  Koreans  in 
the  South  have  come  to  accept  the  continued  presence  of  US  troops  as  a condition 
necessary  to  free  survival. 

The  presence  of  the  American  Mission  in  Korea  (AMIK)1  and  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK),  after  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops,  would  mitigate 

’AMIR  includes  the  Diplomatic  Mission,  the  ECA  Mission,  and  the  Provisional  Military 
Advisory  Group  (PMAG).  AMIK  is  generally  responsible  for  supply  and  training  of  the  Korean 
security  force. 
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the  adverse  effects  of  the  withdrawal  on  the  will  of  the  southern  Koreans  to  resist 
Communist  revolts  and  invasions.  Their  presence  probably  would  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  disintegration  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  eventual  Communist  domination 
if  US  troops  are  withdrawn  before  the  Korean  security  forces  are  capable  of  resisting  a 
combination  of  external  and  internal  attacks. 


1.  Effects  in  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

a.  Political  and  Psychological. 

The  political  and  psychological  consequences  of  US  troop  withdrawal  from 
Korea  would  be  felt  most  acutely  in  Japan.  Although  many  Japanese  may  anticipate 
eventual  Communist  domination  of  all  Korea  as  a logical  development,  the  impact  of 
actuality  would  he  considerable.  Japanese  fear  of  Communist  power  would  increase 
along  with  doubts  of  US  willingness  or  ability  to  defend  Japan.’  The  Japan  Communist 
Party  would  be  strengthened  by  easier  communication  with  Communist  forces  across 
the  Tsushima  straits  and  by  the  adherence  of  opportunistic  converts.  Similar  political 
and  psychological  effects  would  follow  to  a lesser  degree  in  other  Far  Eastern  countries. 
Groups  who  have  received  or  hoped  for  US  support  might  question  the  sincerity  of  US 
intentions  to  oppose  Communism  and  might  feel  forced  to  collaborate  with  heartened 
native  Communists  and  assume  a more  moderate  attitude  toward  the  USSR. 

b.  Military. 

Assuming  that  US  troop  withdrawal  meant  consolidation  of  Communist  con- 
trol over  all  Korea,  the  USSR  would  be  able  to  develop  bases  in  the  South  from  which 
they  could  launch  air,  airborne,  or  amphibious  attacks  on  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the 
Ryukyus,  or  submarine  forays  against  shipping  in  Japanese  waters. 

c.  Economic. 

Economic  consequences,  as  such,  would  be  unimportant.  Japan  would  lose  a 
potential  small  market  for  industrial  goods  and  a potential  producer  of  rice.  The  USSR 
would  gain  an  additional  source  of  unskilled  labor  for  projects  in  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
The  potential  contribution  of  consumer  goods,  particularly  textiles,  might  also  enhance 
the  total  productive  effort  of  an  integrated  Korean-Manchurian-Soviet  Far  East 
economy. 

d.  Propaganda. 

US  troop  withdrawal  would,  of  course,  enhance  the  US  position  by  weakening 
Soviet  propaganda  on  the  issue  of  imperialism  and  aggression,  hut  it  would  subject 
Koreans  to  inevitable  terror  propaganda  that  would  play  upon  their  isolated  position 
in  the  Far  East.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  probable  subsequent  col- 
lapse of  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  be  a news  item  of  such  magnitude  as  to  offset  any 
favorable  propaganda  effects  that  had  been  achieved  either  in  Korea  or  in  the  Far 
East  generally. 

’The  deep  concern  aroused  in  Japan  over  the  recent  newspaper  reports  that  the  US  might 
withdraw  troops  from  Japan  is  a sample  of  the  reaction  that  would  follow  US  troop  withdrawal 
from  Korea.  The  concern  over  a withdrawal  from  Korea,  of  course,  would  not  be  as  great 
as  that  over  a US  withdrawal  from  Japan. 
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2.  Effects  oh  US  Secdhtty. 


Withdrawal  of  US  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea  would  permit  consolidation 
of  US  Far  Eastern  troop  strength  in  the  home  islands  of  Japan  and  also  eliminate 
the  danger  of  having  some  forces  in  an  untenable  position  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
with  the  USSR.  Against  this  gain,  however,  must  be  weighed  the  fact  that  such  with- 
drawal would  allow  immediate  exploitation  of  South  Korea  by  the  USSR  Bases  built 
there  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  greatly  assist  Soviet  forces  in  their  war 
task  of  interdicting  US  positions  in  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  and  the  Philippines.  In  other 
Far  Eastern  countries,  US  withdrawal  could  and  probably  would  be  interpreted  as  weak- 
ness, and  might  further  contribute  to  the  fundamental  realignment  of  forces  in  the 
Far  East  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  “practical  reasons.” 

(For  a discussion  of  Korean  strategic  and  economic  problems  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  US  tactical  troops  to  South  Korean  stability,  see  Appendix.) 
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APPENDIX 

Kohea's  Strategic  Value 

a.  Geographic  Considerations. 

A major  military  power  holding  Korea  would  be  in  a favorable  position  to 
dominate  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Chihli,  to  threaten  the 
Soviet  Maritime  Province  and  southern  Manchuria  by  ground  attack;  to  threaten 
Japan  and  adjacent  mainland  areas  by  air,  airborne,  and  amphibious  attack,  and  to 
threaten  targets  deep  within  the  USSR  and  China  by  long-range  air  attack.  The  Soviet 
Union,  by  means  of  interior  lines  of  communication  and  relative  proximity  to  sources 
of  supply  could  maintain  a military  position  in  Korea  at  much  less  cost  and  effort 
than  could  the  US. 

b.  Military  Importance. 

Southern  Korea’s  strategic  importance  to  the  US  rests  principally  on  the  fact 
that  its  denial  to  the  USSR  prior  to  an  outbreak  of  general  hostilities  would  prevent 
the  development  of  advanced  bases  from  which  Soviet  forces  could  threaten  or  neutralize 
US  operational  bases  in  Japan  and  the  Ryukyus  immediately  upon  any  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Such  value  as  southern  Korea  would  have  as  a defensive  or  offensive  US 
base  after  the  start  of  war  with  the  USSR  would,  however,  tend  to  be  negated  to  the  US 
by  the  scope  of  military  operations  required  to  hold  and  maintain  a position  there. 
Unless  the  US  strategic  plan  permitted  employment  of  the  major  forces  necessary  to 
maintain  a base  there,  any  US  force  present  in  southern  Korea  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  would  have  to  be  written  off  or  evacuated. 

The  present  function  of  US  troops  in  South  Korea  is  purely  psychological  but 
no  less  important  for  that  reason.  Aside  from  the  entirely  unlikely  event  that  the 
USSR  would  be  willing  to  risk  wax  over  the  issue  of  Korea,  it  is  most  improbable,  so 
long  as  US  forces  are  present,  that  Soviet  troops  would  participate  in  an  invasion  of 
South  Korea.  It  is  similarly  less  likely  that  the  North  Koreans  themselves,  with  or 
without  other  Communist  aid,  would  make  war  on  the  South.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  should  an  invasion  take  place  despite  their  presence,  US  forces  would  either  have 
to  furnish  active  assistance  to  the  South  Korean  Republic  or  be  withdrawn,  with 
serious  loss  of  US  prestige. 

In  the  absence  of  US  troops,  it  is  highly  probable  that  northern  Koreans  alone, 
or  northern  Koreans  assisted  by  other  Communists,  would  invade  southern  Korea  and 
subsequently  call  upon  the  USSR  for  assistance.  Soviet  control  or  occupation  of  south- 
ern Korea  would  be  the  result. 

The  armed  forces  of  southern  Korea,  although  completely  dependent  on  the 
US  for  training  and  logistic  support,  are  of  considerable  strategic  significance  to  the 
US  insofar  as  they  enhance  the  security  of  Japan.  If  fully  developed,  the  Korean 
Army  could,  by  itself,  deny  southern  Korea’s  exploitation  as  a Communist  offensive 
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base  in  the  period  prior  to  an  open  attack  by  either  major  units  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  or  by  the  USSR.  The  security  o£  US  bases  in  Japan  would  thus  be 
enhanced  while  the  strain  on  US  manpower  involved  in  occupying  southern  Korea 
would  be  decreased.  Furthermore;  if  the  Korean  Army  were  specially  trained  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  techniques,  it  might  continue  to  serve  US  strategic  interests  by  carrying 
on  guerrilla  warfare  against  a Soviet  occupation. 

c.  Economic  Importance. 

Southern  Korea,  as  a separate  entity  apart  from  northern  Korea,  has  a deficit 
economy  and  is  a liability  to  the  US.  The  area  can  supply  no  strategic  raw  materials 
other  than  small  amounts  of  tungsten  and  graphite.  Only  the  intensive  application 
of  imported  chemical  fertilizers  can  bring  about  the  surplus  rice  production  which  would 
increase  Korean  economic  and  political  stability  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  feeding  of 
US-occupied  Japan.  Industrial  production,  presently  insufficient  for  domestic  require- 
ments, is  confined  mainly  to  consumer  goods.  It  is  not  of  strategic  value  to  the  US 
except  to  the  degree  that  rehabilitation  and  development  may  reduce  the  economic 
strain  on  the  US  involved  in  sustaining  the  economy. 

Southern  Korea  is  of  some  potential  economic  significance  to  the  US  in  that 
integration  of  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  economies  of  Japan,  Formosa, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  could  result  in  a greater  degree  of  economic  stability  in  all 
the  countries  concerned. 

d.  Political  Importance. 

Survival  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  southern  zone  is  strategically  impor- 
tant to  the  US.  The  Republic  not  only  serves  as  a deterrent  to  physical  infiltration  of 
Communist  agents  into  Japan  but,  more  Important,  represents  far  the  Japanese  and 
other  nationals  in  the  Far  East,  a symbol  of  US  determination  to  resist  further 
encroachments  of  Communist  forces  in  eastern  Asia.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  one  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  US  is  sincere  in  Its  professions  of  support  for  the  struggle  of  the 
Far  Eastern  world  against  Communism.  The  continued  survival  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  would  be  proof  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  that  Communist  domination  is  not 
inevitable  and  would  lessen  the  psychological  impact  of  the  fall  of  China. 

US  tactical  forces  in  Korea  now  number  approximately  8,000  as  opposed  to  the 
original  force  of  over  40,000.  Their  task  has  been  reduced  or  has  been  turned  over  to 
indigenous  institutions  as  the  latter  developed  strength  and  efficiency.  US  troops  today 
are  only  concerned  with  serving  as  a limited  reserve  which  might  be  used  to  assist 
Korean  security  forces  in  maintaining  internal  order  and  stability;  * as  a deterrent  to, 
but  not  an  absolute  guarantee  against,  an  overt  invasion  by  northern  Korean  forces; 
and,  most  important,  as  concrete  and  visible  evidence  to  the  Korean  Army  and  to  the 
Korean  people  generally  that  the  US  continues  to  support  their  government  against 
threatened  Communist  domination. 


•present  Army  forces  In  Korea  are  not  charged,  except  indirectly,  with  assisting  Korean 
securtty  lorces  in  maintaining  internal  order.  United  States  troops,  according  to  their  present 
Instructions,  may  intervene  to  maintain  Internal  order  in  Korea  only  if  attacked  or  if  required 
to  protect  US  nationals  or  property. 
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dissent  by  the  intelligence  division,  department  op  the  army 

1.  The  Intelligence  Division,  Department  of  the  Army,  dissents  from  ORE  3-49, 
Consequences  of  US  Troop  Withdrawal  from  Korea  in  Spring,  1949.  The  Intelligence 
Division  does  not  believe  that  US  troop  withdrawal  would  be  the  major  factor  in  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Neither  does  the  Intelligence  Division  believe  that 
“such  withdrawal  would  allow  immediate  exploitation  of  South  Korea  by  the  USSR.’’ 

2.  The  Intelligence  Division  believes  that  an  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the 
North  Korean  People's  Army  is  a possibility  at  present,  and  recognizes  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  invasion  will  increase  somewhat,  following  the  departure  of  United 
States  troops.  However,  the  Intelligence  Division  considers  that  an  invasion  is  a pos- 
sibility, rather  than  a probability,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Action  short  of  invasion  might  bring  about  the  result  desired  by  North 
Korean  and,  presumably,  Soviet  authorities,  without  incurring  the  risks  involved  in  a 
military  operation.  Such  action  could  include  the  instigation  of  Communist-led  dis- 
turbances in  South  Korea,  the  infiltration  into  the  south  of  armed  and  trained  agents 
and  guerrillas,  and  continuation  of  border  incidents  on  the  39th  parallel. 

b.  The  People’s  Army  still  is  a relatively  small,  although  well  trained  and 
efficient,  military  force.  At  present  it  does  not  have,  of  itself,  the  preponderance  of 
strength  over  South  Korean  military  forces  which  would  be  required  to  insure  victory 
In  an  armed  struggle.  The  People’s  Army,  as  a force  in  being,  may  well  be  considered 
by  North  Korean  authorities  to  have  greater  value  as  a constant  threat  than  If  it  were 
committed  to  a military  adventure  which  conceivably  could  result  in  its  defeat  or  in 
expenditure  of  its  strength  without  proportionate  returns. 

3.  The  Intelligence  Division  concludes,  for  the  reasons  cited  above,  that  an  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea  by  North  Korean  forces  is  a possibility  rather  than  a probability 
at  the  present  time;  and  further,  that  this  state  will  continue  until  such  time  as  South 
Korean  military  forces  are  reduced  to  such  a state  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  resist- 
ing significant  North  Korean  military  action. 

4.  Further,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Intelligence  Division  that  political  and  economic 
factors  other  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  United  States  troops  will  have  a decisive 
Influence  on  .the  future  course  of  events  In  Korea,  and  that  the  continued  maintenance 
of  a small  United  States  Army  force  in  South  Korea  would  be  only  a relatively  minor 
psychological  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  If  continued  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the  extent  presently  projected,  plus 
the  presence  of  a United  Nations  Commission,  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  South  Korean 
morale  and  will  to  resist  Communist  expansion.  It  appears  doubtful  that  the  presence 
of  a small  United  States  combat  force  would  do  so. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SOVIET  CONTROL  OF  A COMMUNIST  CHINA  * 

SUMMARY 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  advance  toward  its  goal  of  eventual  world 
domination  by  adding  to  Che  Soviet  orbit  the  enormous  territory  and  population  of 
China,  and  by  employing  China  to  facilitate  Soviet  expansion  into  other  Far  Eastern 
areas. 

A coalition  government  formed  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  while  representing  a 
temporary  tactical  maneuver,  will  contain  no  elements  capable  of  offering  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communists. 

A moderate  Chinese  Communist  policy  toward  small  business  proprietors,  land- 
owners,  and  peasants  will  help  to  gain  popular  support,  at  least  until  the  government 
feels  strung  enough  to  launch  into  the  more  vigorous  phases  of  communization. 

The  Communist  timetable  in  China  will  be  flexible  and  will  be  influenced  by  internal 
conditions  in  China  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  international  situation.  The  complexi- 
ties of  ruling  a country  like  China  will,  undoubtedly,  retard  the  consolidation  of  Com- 
munist control,  but  these  complexities  in  themselves  probably  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
prevent  it. 

The  Chinese  Communists  will  support  Soviet  foreign  policy  by  diplomatic  moves 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  Western  Powers,  by  blatant  anti-Western  propaganda,  and 
by  assistance  to  the  Communist  parties  and  nationalist  movements  of  Asia. 

Foreign  loans  which  involve  no  political  commitments  will  be  negotiated  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  wherever  possible,  and  foreign  trade  (under  state  supervision) 
will  undoubtedly  be  continued  with  non-Communist  countries.  This  policy  does  not 
imply  permanent  benevolence  toward  foreign  business  interests  in  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to  use  the  CCF  as  its  chief  instrument  to  consolidate 
control  over  China  as  it  has  successfully  used  the  various  national  Communist  parties 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  strong  influence  exerted  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Chinese 
Party  has  been  variously  revealed  and  provides  ample  indication  that  the  present  lead- 
ership of  the  Chinese  Communists  identifies  itself  solidly  with  international  Com- 
munism as  promulgated  by  Moscow.  The  Kremlin  will  endeavor  to  prevent  possible 
cleavages  in  the  Party  leadership  from  jeopardizing  eventual  Soviet  control  over  China. 

The  present  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  can  he  directed  at  the  US  and  its  allies,  and  other 
agreements  may  provide  for  a high  degree  of  economic  and  military  integration  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  China.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  its  strategy  of 
creating  on  its  borders  easily  dominated  political  entities,  the  Soviet  Government  will 
probably  press  for  political  autonomy  in  all  present  Chinese  border  areas  adjacent  to 
the  USSR. 


Note:  The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
have  concurred  in  this  report.  The  information  herein  is  as  of  12  April  1949. 

• This  paper  discusses  a pattern  of  developments  which  should  become  apparent  prior  to  1951. 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  process  of  consolidation  of  Soviet  control  over 
China  will  unquestionably  encounter  considerable  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  many  poten- 
tial points  of  conflict  between  the  OSSR  and  the  Chinese  Communists,  e.g.,  the  issues 
of  US  aid,  control  of  peripheral  areas,  control  of  assistance  to  Communist  movements 
in  other  Far  Eastern  areas,  and  the  subservience  which  Moscow  will  undoubtedly  de- 
mand of  the  COP.  While  some  opposition  to  Moscow  control  probably  exists  in  the 
CCP,  for  such  opposition  to  be  effective  the  dissident  groups  must  wrest  the  control 
apparatus  from  the  pro-Moscow  leadership,  or  that  leadership  Itself  must  change  its 
policy  toward  Moscow.  Until  evidence  is  available  that  an  effective  opposition  is  de- 
veloping, it  is  concluded  that  the  CCP  will  remain  loyal  to  Moscow. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SOVIET  CONTROL  OF  A COMMUNIST  CHINA 

1.  Soviet  Intentions  in  China. 

Present  Soviet  policy  is  aimed  at  eventual  world  domination,  to  be  achieved 
through  the  establishment  of  national  Communist  regimes  controlled  and  directed 
from  Moscow. 

Soviet  intentions  in  China  are  twofold.  The  first  involves  adding  to  the  Soviet 
orbit  the  enormous  territory  and  population  of  China  (thereby  bringing  under  Soviet 
control  three-fourths  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass)  and,  conversely,  denying  China  to  the 
West  as  a potential  base  of  operations  against  the  USSR.  The  second  embraces  use  of 
China  as  an  advance  base  to  facilitate  Soviet  penetration  of  Southeast  Asia,  including 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines;  the  outflanking  of  India-Pakistan  and  the  strategically 
important  areas  of  the  Middle  and  Near  East;  and  eventually  control  of  the  entire 
Asiatic  continent  and  the  Western  Pacific. 

2.  Prospects  foe  Chinese  Communist  Control  of  China. 

a.  Communist-Controlled  "Coalition.’’ 

The  Communists  have  announced  that  they  will  form  a coalition  government 
upon  coming  to  power  in  China  By  their  own  definition,  such  a coalition  government 
will  be  one  ‘‘led  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  the  various  democratic  parties 
and  the  representatives  of  the  various  people’s  associations  which  truly  represent  the 
Chinese  people,”  and  will  exclude  all  “reactionary  elements.”  The  coalition  will  enable 
the  CCP  to  claim  establishment  of  a truly  representative  government  for  all  China. 
The  coalition  will  be  Communist-controlled  from  the  outset,  which  from  a Marxist 
point  of  view,  will  be  a “revolutionary”  phase  beyond  that  seen  in  those  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments  in  which  the  Communist  minority  parties  entered  legally  and  later 
wrested  control  from  the  others.  Thus  the  coalition  will  avoid  what  is  usually  a difficult 
and  dangerous  step  on  the  road  to  Communist  dictatorship,  but  the  CCP  will  still  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  people  it  claims  to  represent 

b.  Chinese  Communist  Internal  Policy. 

The  internal  policies  of  the  Communist-controlled  government  will  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  policies  currently  in  force  in  the  USSR,  but  by  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  the  Chinese  revolution  according  to  orthodox  Communist  theory.  This 
stage,  at  the  moment  of  Communist  victory  in.  the  Chinese  civil  war,  would  correspond 
roughly  to  that  represented  in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  when  in  1920  the  Bolsheviks 
had  defeated  their  enemies  inside  Russia.  The  NEP  (New  Economic  Policy),  a tempo- 
rary tactical  retreat,  was  aimed  at  conciliating  the  hostile  elements  in  the  Russian 
population  and  thereby  hastening  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  country.  Mao 
Tse-tung's  concept  of  "interim  capitalism,”  the  first  stage  of  revolution  in  a “colonial" 
area,  has  much  the  same  ends  in  view. 
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The  moderate  CCP  policy  toward  small  business  proprietors  and  landowners, 
as  well  as  the  peasant  class,  will  probably  gain  wide  support  for  the  Communist  regime. 
While  the  basis  for  future  development  of  Chinese  industry  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
established  by  the  nationalization  of  large-scale  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
the  toleration  of  small  business  by  the  regime  at  this  time  should  win  the  favor  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  population.  Limited  agricultural  reforms,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  reduction  of  land  rents  and  interest  rates,  and  land  distribution,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  peasants,  Agricultural  cooperatives  are  also  likely  to  be  a goal  of  the 
Communist  Government.  Collectivization  on  the  Soviet  model,  however,  will  probably 
not  be  attempted  on  a large  scale  for  many  years  to  come,  both  because  of  the  opposition 
it  would  arouse  among  the  peasants  and  because  it  is  at  the  present  time  technically 
impracticable  in  southern  China’s  rice- growing  areas. 

A government-sponsored  movement  to  increase  the  size  of  fields  under  cul- 
tivation would,  nevertheless,  help  to  create  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
development  of  collective  farms.  Through  preferential  taxes,  subsidies  for  cooperative 
farmers,  and  a system  of  machine- tractor  stations  for  use  of  the  cooperatives  alone,  a 
strong  trend  in  the  direction  of  collectivized  agriculture  could  be  established. 

The  Communist  Government  can  be  expected  eventually  to  incorporate  these 
economic  aspirations  in  a Three-  or  Five-Year  Plan  which  will  lay  down  the  blueprint 
for  development  in  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  outset,  the  Communists  will  devote  their  energy  toward  establishing 
complete  control  over  the  central  government.  (The  strength  of  thi*  government  may, 
however,  be  reduced  by  Soviet  territorial  annexations  in  Sinkiang  and  Inner  Mongolia, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  a special  Soviet  position  in  Manchuria.)  As  control  of  this 
central  government  is  consolidated  in  the  various  areas,  local  governments,  theoretically 
exercising  complete  autonomy  within  their  own  territories,  will  be  created  along  the 
lines  of  the  Soviet  political  structure,  and  eventually  the  form,  if  not  the  name  of  a 
“Union  of  Democratic  Republics”  of  China  will  be  utilized. 

In  addition,  a constitution  modeled  on  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  drafted 
to  provide,  on  paper,  for  freedom  of  speech,  worship,  and  assembly,  while  guaranteeing 
local  and  racial  autonomy,  and  the  right  to  use  their  own  languages  in  schools,  courts, 
and  other  official  institutions  to  China’s  minority  groups.  The  constitution  may  also 
provide  for  the  limited  nationalization  of  industry  envisaged  by  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  as  applicable  in  the  present  stage  of  revolution. 

The  Communists,  in  “reorganizing”  the  armed  forces,  will  eliminate  those 
elements  which  have  already  proved  unreliable,  and  devise  means  to  detect  others  as 
they  appear. 

The  Communists  also  will  not  neglect  to  integrate  existing  Communist  police 
organizations  into  the  present  Nationalist  police  force,  attempting  to  improve,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  Russian  specialists,  the  secret  police  which  they  have  formed  on  the 
Soviet  model. 

c.  Obstacles  to  Communist  Consolidation  of  Power. 

In  implementing  the  measures  outlined  above,  the  Communist  timetable  will  be 
flexible  and  will  be  influenced  by  internal  conditions  in  China  generally,  as  well  as  by 
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the  international  situation.  The  underdeveloped  and  often  non-existent  communica- 
tions in  this  vast  country  render  most  difficult  any  effective  centralized  control.  Other 
formidable  obstacles  to  Communist  consolidation  of  power  in  China  are:  (1)  The 
problems  inherent  in  collectivizing  a small-scale  agrarian  economy;  (2)  the  difficulties 
involved  in  superimposing  state  control  on  the  present  decentralized  financial-  struc- 
ture; and  (3)  the  cultural  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  people  and  their  stubborn 
resistance  to  encroachment  on  their  innate  sense  of  property  rights.  The  complexities 
of  ruling  a country  like  China  will,  undoubtedly,  retard  the  consolidation  of  Communist 
control,  but  these  complexities  in  themselves  probably  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  prevent  it. 

3.  Chinese  Communist  Foreign  Policy. 

a.  Pro-Soviet  and  Anti-Western. 

In  accordance  with  the  frequently  expressed  belief  of  Communist  spokesmen 
that  “the  world  is  divided  into  two  camps,”  Chinese  Communist  leaders  may  be  expected 
to  give  aggressive  support  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  “progressive-democratic  countries." 
This  will  involve  Chinese  diplomatic  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  ends  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  to  embarrass  the  Western  Powers;  blatant  anti-Western  propaganda; 
and  assistance  to  the  Communist  parties  and  nationalist  movements  of  Asia. 

The  new  government  will  continue  to  explain  its  actions  against  the  Western 
Powers  in  terms  of  protecting  Asia  against  Western  (particularly  US)'  "imperialism,” 
and  of  safeguarding  China’s  territorial  integrity  and  national  sovereignty.  The  Com- 
munist government  will  probably  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  US  to  withdraw  Its 
militaiy  forces  from  Tsingtao  or  from  any  future  bases  established  on  Taiwan;  and,  in 
time,  upon  Great  Britain  to  give  up  Hongkong.  China  will  continue  to  assert  its  claim 
to  Taiwan,  and  perhaps,  to  the  Ryukyu  Archipelago,  which  is  presently  under  US 
occupation. 

b.  Foreign  Trade  and  Assistance. 

It  seems  likely  that  foreign  loans  which  Involve  no  political  commitments  will 
be  negotiated  wherever  possible,  and  foreign  trade  (under  state  supervision)  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued.  Trade  agreements  with  non-Communist  countries  will  for 
the  most  part  be  calculated  to  procure  for  China  petroleum,  machinery,  steel,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  other  products  which  cannot  be  readily  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  USSR  will  seek  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a trade  agreement  with  the  new  government, 
required  amounts  of  such  Chinese  products  useful  to  it  as  tin,  antimony,  and  tungsten, 
supplying  (or  promising  to  supply)  in  return  Soviet  manufactured  goods  and  possibly 
agricultural  products.  In  addition  to  these  direct  economic  advantages  for  itself,  the 
USSR  will  endeavor  to  make  use  of  Chinese  trade  and  the  resources  of  Manchuria  to 
exert  political  pressure  upon  Japan  and  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Communists  have  given  some  indication  that  they  would  like  foreigners 
to  continue  “business  as  usual."  This  seems  to  be  a move  calculated  to  win  easier 
recognition  for  their  government  and  minimize  foreign  opposition  to  the  change  of 
regime.  Such  a policy  recognizes  the  transitional  contribution  that  foreign  interests 
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>-an  make  to  economic  and  social  stability;  it  does  not  imply  permanent  benevolence 
toward  foreign  business  interests  in  China. 

4.  Soviet  Relations  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

a.  The  CCP  as  a Soviet  Instrument. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to  use  the  CCP  as  the  chief  instrument  to  extend 
its  control  over  China  as  it  has  successfully  used  various  national  Communist  parties  of 
Eastern  Europe.  While  the  basic  techniques  for  the  extension  of  Soviet  control 
will  be  drawn  from  the  experience  gained  in  Eastern  Europe,  these  techniques  will  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  China:  its  vast  size  as  compared  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  absence  of  Soviet  military  occupation  except  in  parts  of  Manchuria, 
and  the  lack  of  ethnic  and  cultural  bonds  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  Stalin 
will  be  mindful  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  Moscow’s  attempt  to  direct  developments 
in  China  during  the  1920’s. 

b.  Solidarity  of  Chinese  Communists  with  Moscow. 

Coming  at  a time  when  it  would  appear  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  profess  some  degree  of  independence,  the  constant  profession  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  of  their  place  in  the  world  Communist  movement  and 
reiteration  of  the  absolute  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  movement,  is  ample  indi- 
cation that  the  present  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communists  identifies  itself  solidly 
with  international  Communism  as  promulgated  by  Moscow. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  deviated  in  any  way  from  the  Soviet 
line  on  international  affairs,  as  was  strikingly  demonstrated,  for  example,  in  their 
endorsement  of  the  Cominform  condemnation  of  Tito.  Whether  this  action  was  the 
result  of  Soviet  pressure  or  of  the  ideological  affinity  of  the  CCP  to  the  world  Communist 
cause,  it  revealed  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Chinese 
Party.  By  this  action,  furthermore,  the  CCP  Central  Committee  was  condemning  a 
tendency  toward  national  independence  which  many  of  its  members  might  previously 
have  thought  compatible  with  the  international  Communist  movement  and  certainly 
applicable  to  their  own  country. 

Later,  Mao  Tse-tung,  in  commemorating  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  called  on  the  “revolutionary  forces"  throughout  the  world  to  unite  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  against  "American  imperialism.”  A more  recent  revelation  of  the 
strong  pro-Soviet  orientation  of  the  Chinese  Communists  was  the  series  of  articles  by 
Liu  Shao-chi,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  CCP  Politburo,  reconciling  nationalism  and 
“proletarian  internationalism.”  The  author  clearly  announced  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  is  committed  to  a positive  pro-Soviet  line.  “Neutrality,”  he  said, 
“is  impossible.  If  you  do  not  stand  in  the  imperialist  camp  helping  American  impe- 
rialism and  its  stooges  to  enslave  the  world  and  your  own  nation,  you  must  stand  in  the 
anti-imperialist  camp.  . . 

c.  Soviet  Liaison  with  CCP. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  its  relations  with  the  Chinese  Communists  has,  in  the 
past,  been  most  circumspect.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Soviet-CCP  liaison  exists,  and 
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it  has  been  frequently  claimed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  and.  others  that 
military  and  political  advice  is  given  to  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  by  Russians. 
However,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  these  claims.  The  proximity  to 
the  USSR  of  Chinese  Communists  in  North  China  and  Manchuria  would  make  liaison 
easy  and  concealment  of  such  liaison  eSective.  Furthermore,  it  is  a basic  practice  of 
the  Kremlin  carefully  to  hide  its  connections  with  foreign  Communists  until  their 
accession  to  power. 

The  consolidation  of  Communist  control  in  China  during  the  first  phase  will 
probably  be  influenced  by  Soviet  representatives  operating  unobtrusively  under  the 
cover  of  diplomatic,  technical,  commercial,  or  military  missions.  Undoubtedly,  addi- 
tional Russian  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  as  well  as  cultural  and  newspaper 
representatives,  will  be  sent  to  China  soon  after  the  Communist  accession  to  power. 
These  people  will  be  charged  with  keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the  activities  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  As  a recent  Pravda  article  pointed  out:  “The  experience  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  basically,  fundamentally,  and  essentially 
acceptable  to,  and  compulsory  for,  the  Communist  parties  of  all  lands  that  are  fighting 
for  a socialist  revolution  or  have  launched  upon  the  building  of  socialism." 

d.  Chinese  Communist  Leadership. 

Almost  half  of  the  present  members  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee  and  the 
Political  Bureau  have  had  training  in  Moscow,  and  many  other  members  have  received 
indoctrination  through  the  French  Communist  Party.  Although  training  in  Moscow 
or  Paris  is  no  guarantee  of  fidelity,  such  training  is  regarded  by  the  Kremlin  as  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  developing  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  non-Soviet 
Communists. 

e.  Soviet  Methods  to  Effect  Compliance  of  CCP. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  those  Communist  leaders  whose  loyalty  to  the  Kremlin 
is  unquestioned  are  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  cleavages  in  the  Party  leadership  and 
will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  development  of  any  movement  which  might  jeopardize  the 
Soviet  effort  to  establish  control  over  China. 

A tested  tactic  employed  by  the  USSR  in  maintaining  control  over  local  parties 
is  the  establishment  of  a system  of  checks  and  balances  within  the  party  leadership 
through  pitting  one  personality  against  another.  Aithough  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  relationship  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Li  Li-san  might  lend  itself  to  such  a 
technique,  at  present  evidence  is  lacking  either  that  Li's  standing  in  the  Party,  or  his 
actual  power  in  Manchuria,  is  sufficient  to  be  an  effective  check  on  Mao.  It  is  likely 
that  the  principle  of  checks  and  balances  is  operating  within  the  CCP,  but  its  applica- 
tion to  specific  figures  is  unknown. 

f.  Soviet-Chinese  Mutual  Assistance  Pacts. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  include  China  in  its  pvi.t±ing  system  of 
mutual  assistance  pacts  with  countries  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance,  signed  in  August  1945,  provides  that  both  the 
USSR  and  China  will  “undertake  . . . jointly  all  measures  in  their  power  to  render 
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impossible  a repetition  of  aggression  ...  by  Japan.”  Thus,  the  Treaty  can  be  aimed 
at  the  ITS  and  its  allies,  while  ostensibly  intended  for  a former  enemy.  Additional 
agreements  will  probably  call  for  “close  collaboration  in  the  interests  of  peace”  and 
the  “strengthening  of  economic  and  cultural  ties,”  and  may  provide  for  a high  degree  of 
economic  and  military  integration  between  the  two  countries,  including  the  dispatch 
of  military  and  technical  “advisers”  to  China,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
equipping  of  airfields  in  Chinese  territory,  and  the  formation  of  Soviet-Chinese  stock 
companies  for  the  development  of  industrial  and  mineral  resources,  especially  those 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  Soviet  military  potential. 

Similar  pacts  have  been  concluded  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  “Mongolian 
People’s  Republic”  and  the  “Democratic  People's  Republic”  of  Northern  Korea.  An 
interlocking  series  of  bilateral  agreements  among  the  Far  Eastern  “republics”  may  also 
be  negotiated. 

g.  Political  Control  of  Peripheral  Areas. 

The  Soviet  Government  will  probably  press  for  political  autonomy  of  all  present 
Chinese  border  areas  adjacent  to  the  USSR.  Such  an  arrangement  might  open  the  way 
for  eventual  Soviet  annexation  of  these  areas.  In  any  event  the  policy  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Kremlin’s  strategy  of  creating  easily  dominated  political  entities 
on  the  Soviet  borders. 

In  line  with  guaranteeing  Soviet  economic  interests  in  Manchuria,  the  USSR 
will  probably  retain  some  special  rights  in  Dairen  and  in  the  Port  Arthur  naval  base 
area.  This  is  possible  under  the  1945  Smo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance, 
which  provides  for  the  special  Soviet  position  in  Manchuria. 

The  Soviet  Government,  while  attempting  to  establish  in  Manchuria  the 
virtual  autonomy  of  an  absolutely  reliable  wing  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  will 
not  necessarily  attempt  to  deprive  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  of  a nominal 
sovereignty  over  Manchuria,  but  will  certainly  seek  to  preserve  hegemony  in  that  area. 
In  this  manner,  the  USSR  could  better  insure  its  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  Man- 
churia, while  at  the  same  time  creating  a safeguard  against  possible  political  deviations 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  Communist  leaders. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  USSR  favors  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  territory 
of  Sinkiang,  possibly  with  a view  to  creating  a new  Soviet  Union  Republic  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  might  also  induce  a Chinese  Communist  Government  to 
relinquish  its  claim  to  sections  of  Inner  Mongolia,  in  favor  of  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic. 

5.  Potential  Points  of  Conflict  Between  the  USSR  and  Chinese  Communists. 
a.  The  Issue  of  US  Aid. 

The  USSR,  intent  upon  the  elimination  of  US  influence  from  China,  would 
almost  certainly  disapprove  a Communist  effort  to  obtain  US  aid  under  ECA.  Although 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  issue  of  US  aid  could  in  itself  effect  a change  in  the  orien- 
tation of  a Communist-dominated  government,  it  is  possible  that  this  issue,  especially 
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if  the  USSR  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  the  aid  itself,  would  strengthen  the 
Influence  of  those  groups  within  the  CCF  that  seek  to  avoid  Soviet  domination. 

b.  The  Issue  of  the  Border  Areas. 

The  issue  of  control  of  peripheral  areas  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  testing  grounds  of  Sino-Soviet  relations.  The  objective  of  the  USSR  in 
seeking  control  of  these  areas  is  primarily,  to  strengthen  its  basic  strategic  position  in 
the  Far  East.  If,  however,  it  appears  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  as  it  may,  that  the 
USSR  is  attempting  to  weaken  the  Communist  Government  of  China  by  depriving  it 
(whether  actually  or  in  effect)  of  control  over  the  border  regions,  the  possibility  of  a 
schism  within  the  CCP  or  between  the  CCP  and  Moscow  will  be  increased.  While  the 
Communist  Government  of  China  would  probably  not  risk  open  rebellion  against  the 
USSR  over  the  issue  of  border  areas,  aggressive  and  clumsy  maneuvers  by  the  USSR 
in  those  areas  would  probably  result  In  the  disaffection  and  insubordination  of  a sig- 
nificant section  of  the  party. 

c.  The  Issue  of  Communist  Movements  in  the  Far  East. 

The  USSR  will  of  course  welcome  the  assistance  of  the  CCP  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  Communism  in  the  Far  East,  but  the  USSR  must  prevent  the  CCP  from 
exercising  independently  a major  influence  over  these  movements.  The  USSR  will 
attempt  to  control  this  assistance  through  gristing  Soviet  channels  for  liaison  and 
direction.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  potential  conflict  between 
the  USSR  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

d.  The  Issue  of  Subservience  to  Moscow. 

As  extension  oi  Soviet  control  over  the  CCP  becomes  more  obvious,  it  can  be 
expected  that  some  cleavages  in  the  Communist  high  command  will  occur,  possibly 
resulting  in  the  defection  of  certain  leaders.  Adding  to  the  potential  dangers  facing 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  consolidation  of  power  is  the  large  number  of  present  members 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  who  are  not  combined  Stalinists,  and  hence  not 
altogether  reliable  as  Communists.  Those  leaders  who  wish  to  oppose  Moscow  control 
are  potential  rallying  points  for  the  lukewarm  elements  in  the  party  and  the  popula- 
tion. For  such  opposition  to  be  effective,  however,  the  dissident  groups  must  wrest 
the  control  apparatus  (i.e.,  party  organization,  secret  police,  army)  from  the  pro- 
Moscow  leadership,  or  that  leadership  Itself  must  change  its  policy  toward  Moscow. 
Until  evidence  is  available  that  an  effective  opposition  is  developing,  it  follows  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  remain  allies  of  Moscow. 
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53,  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  20  June  1949 
(Photograph) 


<Eighig-frst  Congress  of  tfe  tlni&l  plates  of  %mna 

91  tfrc  Sim  fctdStnn 

Begun  and  hsid  it  the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday.  the  third 
day  of  January,  one  thoBBfld  ninf  hundred  forty -cine 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  Sheadrainisrratton  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
established  pursuant  to  section  5 ‘Hi.  Nafioiial  Security  Act  ti£  1W7. 
and  for  uther  purposes. 

Be  it  'mated  kg  the.  Smote  and  UouMaj  Bepieteiitotrree  pf  trie 
fruited  Staten  oj  Asa-e-fieo  ?tt  Congee**  oxfmtfdrd. 

.urntnaosa  , 

SscTLoj,' 1.  Tliat  when  used  io  this  Act.  the  term— 
is)  -Agency-  means  lie  Central  Intelligent-*-  Agency : 

(!,)  1-Direet»r’"  mfaji3  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

(c)  “Govermaeni.  agency-  means  any  cxecufiye  tleirartineat.  coui- 
misaoh.  cinincn,  independent  establishment,  con**™4'0'1  t>r 

partlr  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  at)  instrumentality  tif  the 
1 Vised  States,  board.  bureau.  division,  service.  office,  officer,  authority, 
administration,  or  other  establishment,  in  the  timir  lV!'  branch  of  tic* 
Govemsnetit;  and 

(dl  ^Coiitineirtal  United  States”  nieans  the  States  and  the  I)iari<*- 

uf  Columbia.  , it-. 

srsl,  or  orrflx  .. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shah  eaO»  » ntal  •flf'- 

office  to  be  mad*  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  of  sad>  derijm 

as  the  President  shall  approve,  and  judicial  untie*  shall ' V taken i-,  ; . 

thereof.  . • : 

. Hmcnuoscr  rcnwaifiK ; ■ 

Sn.S.  fa)  In  the  performance  of  its  fsriciiuns  the  Central  Imelb- 
aeitce  Agency  b authorised  to  ejereise  the  authorities  contained  in 

' 'sections  * idh  KhW,.  (5),  <«>  ■<*»♦  ^ <lT1'  , 

and  sectioiis  3,  6.  and  W of  ths  Armed  Services  Pr.K-orrme.it  Act 

r,f  1947  (Pnblic  Law  Eightieth  Congress-  second  action). 

tfa)  la  d«.  csrrttale  of  the  authorities  granted  in  subsection  i«» 
of  ibis  nation;  Use  term  “Ageftcy  Head"  shall  mean  the  Director,  the 
Deputy  Director,  or  the  Executive  of  lire  Agency. 

(cl  The  determinations  and  decisions  provide.!  h.  subjection  (a) 
of  thi,  section  to  be  made  by  the  Agency  bead  may  >«■  made  will. 
Wj*vl  to  individual  purchases:  ami  contracts  m with  respect  to 
of  pnrvhuses  or  rout  reefs,  and  shall  Ik-  final-  Exre(«  as  prnvi<W  »• 
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HR.  ”*-n—L' 

^ (J | j ,} - (,f  ( ;>i-i  '-(vtroit,  f ) i S'  Agency  head  U HHthoriaed  to fii'ii*- 

s«tt>  Ki»  jwrtfi-o'  provided  in  this  *ec<iot>,  iisrhnltnjrthe  making  of  well 
dcteHniimtioti?  and  derision.-,  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  hi- 
direction.  to  unv  ol her  ..iKr.’r  officers  nr  officials  of  the  Agency. 

( il  l Tim  power  o i me  Agency  head  to  Biake  the  determinations  or 
derisions  .-peri  in  paragraphs  (12)  eat)  (15)  of  .section  2 (cl  and 
fort kni  3 is)  of  tbe  Armed  faenriewt  PeocntMrwK  Art  of  19+1  tfiWll 
not  t»*.  delegable.  Each  deterrtiiUHtiou  or derision  -required  by  para- 
graph*  { 12)  sftd  _( 15)  of  section  2 '(c).  by  section  1 Or  by  section  5 <;»> 
of  the  Anwti  Se.TO<W-l^t>cnitbn«eB i.  Att  of  «4*i  dwll  be  ba-ed  upon  , 
writteu.  findings  tfia’dfi  bV  'the  ofifeiti)  frisking  .3ut&  dribnninatioifs. 
which.  finding  shall  be  Srifti  and  shall  be  ovsdiabie  within  the. 
Agency  for  i petiba  of  at  feast  six.  years  following  the  date  of  the 

deterroraatioti.  ■-'  '•  '■■  ? ’ ''  • ' ..  ■■•■ 

; B»0C*f*<W'4SB«WKa*W  ./ 

Seat  (*)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  my  be  assigned 

or  detailed  for  sjiocial  instruction.  research,  or  training,  at  or  with 
domestic  or  foreign  public  or  private.  invitations;  trade,  labor,  ago* 
cultural.  or  scientific  associations : courses  or  training  programs  under 
the  Nations}  SGtkary  Establishment;  or  commerciai  Srais. 

\b)  The  Agency  shall.  under  each.  regulations  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe,  pay  die  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Agency  assigned  or  detailed  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  r '■ 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  such  officers  and  employees  way  be  otherwise  entitled. 

TECVF-U  .UiOWAXtatS,  AXt>  B-UTO!  ESPaNKES  ...  , 

Ssc.  5.  { a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Director- may  prescribe, 
the  Agency,  with  respect. to  ita  officers  and  employees  assigned  to  per- 
umneiiS  'iV.lt y stations  outside  the  continental  tinted  States.  Hs  ter~  , 

' vilorics.  and  pa«e«MiiM, rimtt—  ■■■'..  • ■ 

(i)  f .V)  pay  the  travel  :exper.®s  of  office's  hnd  eanplbyees  of 

the  Agency  including  expenses  hicurred  while  traveling  puissant 
to  orders  fesrastl  fey  ti«e  Birr-Worm  accordance  with  the  provision.- 
of  section  »'(«.)  (9)  with  regard  to  tbs  graramg  of  liorne  leave: 

iB)  pay  the  rravt-j  expenses  of  members,  of  the  family  of  an 
officer  or  employee  offhe  Agency  when  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  his  pw*  of  duty:  a^ompaiivitig  him. on  authorial  home 
fesvs : or otherwise  travel iagin  aseorelatsce  with  authority  granted 
jiiionaui  to  t He  terms  of  this  or  ar.y  other  Act : 

,C,  stay  the  «v«t  <,J  tnm.-imrtmg  The  furniture  and  household 
and  peiawial  effect-  of  an  officer  or  employer  of  the  Agency  to  his 
successive  |*wm  of  duly  and.  on  the  termbmuoa  of  his  services, 
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to  hi*  residence  at .time  of  vpjNihitmrnt  nr  to  u point  nos  more 
distant.  or.  upon  retirement.  to  the  pltu-e  where  he  will  reside : 

(D)  pav  the  cost  of  storing  the  furniture  tint!  household  Anri 
{tersonai  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  who  is  . 
absent  under  orders  from  hit  usual  post  of  duty,  or  who  is  assigned 
to  a post  to  which,  because  of  emergency  conditions,  he  cannot 
rake  or  or  which  he  is  unable  to  use.  h:s  furniture  and  household 
and  personal  effects ; 

(E)  par  the  cost  of  storing  tic  furniture  and  household  and 

personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  on  first 
arrival  at  a post  for  a period  not  in  excess  of  three  months  after 
sach  first  arrival  at  such  poet  or  until  the  establishment  of  resi- 
tieiice  quarters,  whichever  tdiall  be  shorter;  ’ , ' 

fFl  pay  the  travel  evpesses  and  transportation  costs  incident 
to  the.  removal  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  and  Ins  furniture  and  household  and  per- 
sonal effects,  including,  automobile,  from  a post,  at  which,  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  disturbed  conditions  there  is  imminent  danger 

to  L:fe  and  property,  and  the  return  of  such  persons,  furniture,  and  1 

effects  to  such  post  upon  the  cessation  of  sach  conditions:  or  to 
such  other  post  as  may  Lu.  live  meantime  have  become  the  post 
To  which  such  officer  or  employee  has  been  assigned.  ' , 

(2)  Charge  tpepenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel, 
their  dependents,.  and  transportation  of  their  household  goods  , 

and  personal  effects,  involving  a change  of  permanent  station,  .to  _ 
tire  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  current  when  any  part  of  - ^ 
either  the  travel  or  transportation  pertaining  to  riiectriijjsfer  ■ ; ;■ 

begins  pursuant  To  previously  isstued  travel  and  transfer;  ord«s, 

notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  such  travel  or  transportation  ■ 

r.ot  al!  be  effected  during  such  fiscal  year,  or  ihe  rra vyl  andfra.orf er;, 

orders  may  liave  been  issued  during  the  frnar  £sra,V.y^rc. . 

IS)  (A)  Order  to  the  United  States  or  its  Te-rritorw|s.  and 
possessions  on.  tear*: -provided  for  in  5 U.  S.  C- SOb.  br  as  < 

such  sections  niay  hereafter  be  JunendiMi,  ecef}' officer  <md  employee 
of  the  agency  who  was  a resident  of  the  Tutted  States  or  irs 
Territories  aiiQ  ?x $£  rime  of  eiu{ik>yii»ei\tr  upois  com* 
r pieiHin  of  ’ iwo  year*  conrimiOu*  sen’ ice  abremti  or  aa  soon  ss 
jawsiblc  thewfter:  Ftmidfd.  That  such  officer  or  employee,  has 
accrued  to  hie  credit  at  the  time  of  mtch  order,  annual  leave  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  in  a pay  status  while  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  s thirty-day  jttriod. 

( Hi  While  in  the  cor.tinvmal  United  States  on  leave,  the  serv- 
ice of  any  officer  or  employee  d.all  not  he  available  for  work  ot 
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dutie- 1 vi"-pl  Hi  siit“  ■.ijiem-y  or  for  t ruining  >»r  for  reorientation  for 
work:  and  the  time  of  -ueii  work  or  -i:.!y  -dudl  riot  hr  nmsted  a? 


(C ; Where  an  tfcr or employee  on  leave  ivtuniMo  the  United 

Slntr-  or  l : ' T'o  rror a id  j I, i; K';1  VC  of  alienee  granted 

r;.i: I j hr  r whirl Vr  of  the  time  actually  and  necessarily  occupied 
in  going  to  a-jsl  from  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  and 
jinsrsttfioii.-.  awl  such  tarns  us  may  be  tseivssari’y  -wcupicd  in 


a wa it Iii"  trail sixui ft! ion. 


r 4 j Xoiwithstsmdiug  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  transport 
for  or  on  behalf  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency,  u pri- 
vately owned  automobile  in  any  case  where  it  shall  be  determined 


that  water,  rail,  or  air  transportation  or  the  automobile  is  neces- 
sary or  expedient  for  any  [tart  or  of  nil  the  distance  between 
points  of  origin  and  destination,  and  pay  me  rusts  of  such 
transportation. 

(5)  (A)  In  the  event  of  illness  or  injury  requiring  ilie  Hospi- 
talization of  an  officer  or  full  time  employee  of  the  Agency,  not 
the  mailt  of  vicious  habits,  intemperance,  or  misconduct  on  his 
port,  incurred  wMle  on  assignment  abroad,  in  a locality  where 
there  does  not  exist  a suitable  hospital  or  clinic,  pay  the  travel 
expenses  of  such  officer  or  employee  by  whatever  means  he  shall 


deem  appropriate  and  without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Begnlations  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
8,  1933  (47  Stat.  1516;  5 V.  S.  C.  T3b),  to  the  nearest  locality 
where  a suitable  hospital  or  elude  exists  and  on  las  recovery  pay;  ; 
for  the  travel  expense?  of  his  relent  to  It  is  post-  of  l-idy.  .If  the 
officer  or  employee  is  too  ill  to  travel  unattended,  the  Director 
may  also  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  an  attendant; 

(B>  TWilUh  a first-aid  station  and  provide  for  the  services 
of  a nurse  at  a post  at  -which,  in  his  optuiou,  sufficwnl-  personnel, 
is  employed,  to  warrant  such  a station:  P ,'oritfetf,  That,  in  !»*> 
opinion,  it  is  sot  feasible  to  utilize  an  existing  facility ; 

(C)  In  tte  ewrst  of  illnowor  injury  Retiring  hospitalisation 
of  m officer . or  full  time  employee  of  the  Agency,  not  the 
resell  of  vicious  habits,  intemperance,  or  misconduct  cm  his  port. 


incurred  in  the  line  of  dnry  while  such  t*t?oa  is  assigned  abroad, 
tray  for  the  exist  of  llie  treatment  of  such  illness  or  injury  at  a 
suitable  hospital  or  clinic: 

<D)  t’rovidi'  few  the  periodic  physical  exann untmn  of  officers 
and  vi:ifiU>yiv>  of  the  Agency  and  for  'OS*  1,1  udinilM*t«iii„ 
inoculation:,  or  run  inaiioti-  t " such  officers  or  employees. 
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(6)  Pay  Oa-  exists  of  preparing  ami  traasporlinj:  the  remains 
nf  ms  officer  nr  employee  of  she  Agency  or  a member  of  his  family 
who  may  cite  while  in  travel  slants  or  abroad,  to  bis  home  or 
official  station,  or  to  sticb  ntlirr  place  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine tc-  be  the  appropriate  place  of  interment,  prodded  that  in 
no  «5e  shall  the  exjmtse  payable  he  "renter  than  the  amount 
which  would  have,  been  payable  had  fbe  destination  been  the  home 
or  official  station.  • ■ H 

{*)'  Pay  thecostseeffriireieif mew  appotafeesaiidsitehr  depend' 
ents,  and  tine  transporintiots  of.  their  Isonsehold.  coeds  and -per- 
sonal effect?.  fraiii  piaVesof:  acted residence  in  foreign  countries 
• at  time  of  af^Ktintmeul  to  places  of  employment  and  return  to 
their  actual  residence?  ni  ■ the  time  of  appeintnreof  or  * point  . 
not- more  distant : Preridvi,  That  each  appointee?  agree  in  nriiiii^  •'• 
to  reriwih  with  the  "United  States-  Ooremcnemt  for  a period  ©f 
not  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  appointment. 

Violation  of  such  agreement  for  personal  ttravenience  of  an 
employee  or  because  of  separation  for  iniscoudoct  will  bar  surii 
rM«ro  payments  and,  if  deternjiiwd  by  ttie  Diitttor  or  Ins  designee 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  nf  the  United  States,  any  money  ' 

expended  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  such  travel  and 

transportation  sl^iil  lie  eonsideted  a*  a debt  due  by  the  iiwtividual 

concerned  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  •such  regulations  as  the  President  tuny  pro1 " 
scribe  and.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  .serf**'  iPK-xlf  .fKe.  •'•"•..-  ciy 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  70).  the  Director  is  aathoraed  to  grant  . , 

to  anv  officer  nr  eJupldyeebf  the  Agency  allowances  in  accordance  with 

the  provisions  of  section  801  (1)  and  BOX  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Sere-ice 

Act  of  isjs.  - ..  T 'A'V 

CrJTOtAX.  ATTEKTfirPnBP ' , '■  ‘ * ’ 

?kc.  6,  I'.*  the  pt*Ffc*rms fteu  of  it?  faiKtioiti,1  iiis  Ctfrt wl  Jjit*?3£igwrc^ 

Agency  is  intthorisHt  to—  ' . ' ‘ . / /.■  ■ * • _ 

x»)  Transfer  to  and  receive  from  other  Gavenanent  agecetes  socfi 
v.unsuxmav  be  approved  by-theFureattoflhefhidget.,  fortbeperfortn- 

aare  of  any  <d  the  famtiohs  !«*  Bvtiv-itiea.antHorirre!  tinder  sections  102 

still  308'  of  , the  National  Security  Act  of  -1847  fPuHk  latv  *•*, 

Kighiiw  ii  Congrats).  and  any  miter  Government  agency  is  authorired 
to  transfer  to  or  receive  from  the  Agency  such  sums  witlmot  regard  to 
any  provi-tons  of  la  * limiting  or  prohibiting  transfer*  between  appro- 
priiirioiu-.  Stilus  transferred  to  the  Agency  in  accomancc  «itb  thi> 
paragraph  ina v be  e.\|x-n<lnl  for  the  piirjwwr  ami  under  the  itwhortly 
..f  ibis  Act.  wit  hunt  tram!  to  limitations  of  appropriations  from  which 
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Ib'i  Exchange  fluids  without  regard  to  rert  ion  3&nBevwwl  Statutes 

(81  C-  S.C-M8);  ■ 

.<*)  Ihsiniburre  other  Government  agencies  tor  Ben  ias  of  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Agency,  anti  such  other  Government  agencies  are 
hereby  a BtWirod,  without  regard  : to  provisions  of  la  wto  the  contrary, 
so  So  assign  e.r  detail  any  officer  or  employee for  doty  with  the  Agencyr 

(d)  Authorise  courier?  aetf  guards  designated  bv  the ; Director 
W carry  ftrearsni  when  engaged  in:  trsuasport  atiori  at  confidenlk!  ' 
ihxunieaite  end  materials, affect ing'tte  oatidEsti&fen'w  iiaii security; 

. to)  Xfake»!teruH«ttsS  taiyrisT»m<3its,s»di'^»J»c«pr«auBesra(ited  ■ ", 
by  t!w  Agency,  and  -pa y rent  therefor  witiioHt  rejsard  to  limitations 
<»t  expenditures  contained.  in . the  Act  ,hf  June  .SO,  1WIS,  its  dmended: 
Prm-igrti,  Titaf  in  each  ease  the  Director  xhai!  certify  that  exception  :- 
front  stirh  limits!  ions  is  a«a»SBy'  to  Uie  iaieewsful  performance  of  ’ 
the  Agency's  ftmcriirns  or  to  the  security  of  its  activities-  '■.  :,  ’f  , 

. ?&•,  T.  fu  the  interests  of  the  security  of  the  foreign  intelligence  . .. ■ 
nctivitivs,  of  tire  lrnite«f  Stales  and  in  on  ter  farther  to  implement  the 
proviso  of  section  102  Id)  (ft)  of  the  National  Security  Act  Of  19471  : 

< Pit  M ir  Law  2Tct.  Eightieth  Congress,  first  -et-slon  I that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  shall  lie  responsible  for  protecting  intelligence 
,-aurvre  and  methodr  from  unautherujed  disclosure.  tlie  Agetwy  shall 
he  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  swtiens  1 and  2,  chapter  5Kof  , 
th<-  Act  of  August  25. 1035.  (49  Stat.  956.  ft.'o : 3 17.  S-  C.  054)1  and  the  V 
provisions  o£  any  other  law  which  require  the  phhKcsljoji  ta  tfis-  ■ 
clossre  of  the  organmation.-fiBirtioiis,  names.  official  rules. Salaries.  or  v ;!<"■ 
numbers  .of  personnel  employed  by  rbe  Agency;  /Vm'ii/en  .Thai -lOv,'1 
furtherance  of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  make  bo  reports  to  the  Congress  in  contWetion  with  the  Agency  , • 
under  sertion  faff,  title  VI  chapter  212  of  The  Act'cf -June  3i!v  ItMA  . 

5>«!,rmW  <r>  I’.S.  C.tHT  fb>)'.  ; 

8bt.  e.  TfWwr'the  Director,  tiie  Attorr-erGrtieral,  iid^Coni-  V 
inissioner  of  Immigrattori-slion  determine  that  the  entry  i|f. a parttpnlsr 
alien  mtnthr ■ United  -States,  for  permanent  resideneeis  in'fhe  interest 
of  infrtial  .'ism rily  or  esc.'' 1 1." I In  the  'furtherance  of  the  national . 
intclligrace .mission,  tturii  alien  and  his  immediate  family  shall  he 
gir..i) 'entry  into. the  rnifed  Stales  for  perihanenf  residence  without 
regard  so  tlieir  iraideiisHibdify  under  the  immigration  or  any  other 
j.iws  (ind  regulations.  or  to  the  failure  to  comply  with  snch  i*ws  bikI 
iegnl,i‘ Ions'  ivnaitsiug  to  admissibility  s i* t " rv u e-f . Tlsat  the  miniber 
of  aliens  .nid  membere  of  iheir  immediate  families  entering  tire  United 
>la  i-  under  the  ■inthnnty  of  thi<  xeiion  shall  in  n«  ease  eswrel  mu’ 

f Slll.V  IW'tt! 
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Sist.  The  Director  is  authorized  <o  establish  and  fix  the  conipeusa- 

i i«a  for  not  more  than  three  positions  ir.  the  professional  and  kientific 
twill,  within,  the  Agency,  each  such  position  being  established  to  effec- 
tuate three  scientific  intelligent*  functions  relating  to  national  security, 
which  require  the  services  of  specialty  qualified  scientific  or  profes- 
simia)  personnel : Provided.  That  the  rates  of  compettsaucut  for  posi- 
the;-  established  jmnsmuit'to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  zxtw 
fa-  less  than  $1  CJK»  per  annum  nor  more  that-.  SltyDCO  pebttmraniv  and  : 
b-halj  be  subject  t«  the  approval  of  (be  Civil  f^k&C&anpxaani  ' ; 

••!.  .urmirEiATkws  ' - ; ‘ :.J.- <•  - A 

■ .mx.  IfC.ia)  N'ortrithsrunding^ny  other,  provision*  df  liiwi  at®*;  , 
wade'  available  to  the  Agency 'by. 

expended  for  purposes  necessary  (o.carsy  out  its  fnkd ions,  ineMtl-',j 

' i j)  , personal  serntts,  btetading  personal  services  wtiiioirt 
regard  to'limitatioiwoc  types  of  persons  tube  employed.  andrent  r 
at  Ihe  seat  of  goyentinent  and  el  wvviiere  :1  health-service  program 
us  authorized  by  law  (5  U S.  C.  ISO) : rental  of  new^-repdrting  ■■ 
sereins;  perehsse  or  rental  and  operation  of  .photographic-  repro- 
duction. cryptographic,  duplieut  ion  and  pii}ttUigtikcWneK.«|!iip- 
meet  and  devices.  and  radio-receiving  and  rsdio-aendipg  #»?: 
ffiMit  and  devices,  including  telegraph  and  teletype  equipnitiit  j x 
purchase:  maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  hire  of  passenger, 
motor  vehicles,  and  airmtft,  acid  vessels  of  all  fejodsiisubjet*  to. ;; 
policMs  estabiishetl  hy  the  Director.  trausporimiott  df^oakera’a.ffllt: 
eirrplovees  of  the  Agency  in  GovenutteJit-onywal  aatomOOv^fitpitp- 
Blent  between  their  domicile#  at)d  places:  u t rrft ploynie^tfs,'vii«»: 
-ij./r  personnel  are  engaged  it:  wort  which  nutlets  sitcli  ITtutsporta-  , 
t ion  necessary,  and  transportation  in  such  equipment.  ;o  *r.d  from 
.-ctod,  of  children  of  Agenry; Jiersptuvel :wfco;.hSve;^rt<?ty  ^ 
-hertscSvesnnd  their  families  at  icoUttsd.stitmns  tffi^etlk.cpn-,, 
. : tfueittel'  t-tiited  -States  where  adequate  ptlW'c  or'#riva«« 

ponatioc,  is  not  aiuil'iole:  printing  ahd  hibduig;  pttrelM>sv«»lnw 
:e.i-an«,'and  drauieg  of  Swarms,  ttidadtag  purchase, storage, 
and  auuSlrttanio  <d  ammtBiitioo;  snnject  to  policies  established 

by  the  nirectoh.exncsiwtsof  rntrel incimnwtit«ewrth.i«ude.Tpeiistw 

to  attend*  tit*  at  .nectinp-  orprufesstor.nl.  technical. 

, wheat  midi  uttentlaiire 


fjttft*' "ill 


iri*vaw.r 

-cvixiiti?.  »fi  i la'-r  «>rp»niastivi*> 

would  t*  a benefit  in' the  '.'imililC  of  Ihe  w«*  »f  the  Agency ; 
Wat»»  ami  library  dues:  pormrirt  of  premmnu,  w nets  of. 

•:  pni|vk»yH^  jtlitmi  rvpiiM  {£l  P,x*" 


•ureiy  W>’--  for 
\ ,.f  1*5 


j-  < | ]4;  pii};«iciil  of  claim.-.  jairsuai-t 
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la  iJJv  T".  S , «e<|iii>-ilinn  if  neerssn r\  land  al  ii  the  r ien ring  of 
.nrh  land:  construction  of  buildings  and  fadlhif.'  n hhout  regard 
:Vfi  .Sint.  G!t!‘:  -f“  ( . S.  ('.  -2:S.‘.  2CT : repair,  rental.  oj-rranor.  and 
ttiaiiuenaace  «f  buildings,  utilities,  fiui'it ies.  mil  appurtenances; 
and 

ig)  supplies,  otpiimuem,  and  personnel  anil  wntrsclnal  service? 
otherwise  authorired  V-  law  sod  regulations,  when  approved  fey 
the  Director. 

(i> ) Tit*  mm  --Bade  available  no  the  AgeaiJ  **jr  1»  tstpaated  willt- 
out  regard  f<>  site  provisions  of  ir.\v  li.d  regulations  reisottg  to  the 
tsjxatdtttCT  of  Govwurowa  tends;  itmi'Jor  objects  of  a confidential 
esn-aordiBsiry.or  emergrtwy  rtatireev«tseb  tnrpendrtaree  tohe  acsoucted 
for  Kueh'  on  the  certificate  <if  the  Btwetor  and  nay  such  certificate 
elxalt  be  deenmJ  a sufficient'  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  certified. 
sErAS-uuurr  op  reovieioliS 

Sec.  It  If  any  provision  of  this  Are,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Art  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stance* other  than  three  as  to  which.  it  is  held  inraiid,  shall  cot  he 
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i:sc  50 

July  1,  1949 


NOTE  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
to  the 

"V 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
on 

THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  AND 

NATIONAL  FOR  IWSLlimBSE 

References:  A~.  NSC  Action  No.  202  “ 

B.  Memos  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  same 
subject,  dated  January  24,  March  2,  March  8, 
and  April  4,  1949,  respectively. 


At  Its  37th  meeting  the  National  Security  Council  considered 
the  report  by  the  Dulles -Jackson -Correa  Survey  Group  on  the  subject 
and  comments  with  respect  thereto  (Reference  B)  and  referred  them 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  to  prepare,  in  consul tatl 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  light  of  the  discussion  at  that  Council  meeting,  specific  rec 
mendations  for  Council  action.  (Reference  A} 


The  enclosed  report  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
the  subject  prepared  pursuant  to  NSC  Action  No.  202  In  consul tati 
with  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Justice,  is  submitted  he 
vlth  for  consideration  by  the  National  Security  Council  at  its  next 
meeting  of  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

The  Attorney  General  is  being  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Council's  consideration  of  this  report. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  expressed  the  view  that,  upon  approval, 
the  recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect  at  once  and  the  Council 
should  plan  to  have  a suitable  review  of  the  progress  made  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  Implementation . 

It  la  requested  that  this  report  be  handled  with  special 
security  precautions. 

Distribution: 

The  president 
The  Secretary  of  State 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  Secretary  of  Defense 
The  Attorney  General 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
The  Chairman,  National  Security 
Resources  Board 

"SC  50  TOT  SECRET 


SIDNEY  V.  SOUERS 
Executive  Secretary 
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July  1,  1949 

COHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DULLES-JACKSON-CORREA  COMMITTEE  PREPARED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Report  on  "The  central  Intelligence  Agency  and  National 
Organization  for  Intelligence"  Includes  57  Individual  conclusions 
and  recosmendatlons  which  we  have  regrouped  in  order  to  facilitate 
Council  consideration.  Although  some  of  the  conclusions  do  not 
require  Council  action,  we  wish  to  bring  them  to  the  Council's 
attention  with  our  comments.  Other  conclusions  and  reconmendatlons 
call  for  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  by  the  Council  and.  appro- 
priate Implementing  action. 

1.  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  GOVERNING  CIA  AND  ITS  POSITION 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL. 

of  the  Report. 

The  Survey  Group  report  concludes  that; 

(1)  Section  102  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  which  sets  up  CIA  Is  sound  and  that  no  amendments  are  neces- 
sary at  this  time; 

(2)  CIA  is  properly  placed  under  the  National 
Security  Council,  but  that  Its  Director  should  establish  closer 
liaison  with  the  two  members  of  the  Council  on  whom  the  Agency 
chiefly  depends,  namely,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

b.  Comments . 

We  concur  In  these  conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  do  not  require  specific  Council  action  or  authorization.  It 
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should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  National  Military  Establishment 
and  CIA  are  presently  studying  the  wartime  status  and  responsi- 
bilities of  CIA  and  that  recommendations  may  be  presented  at  a 
later  date  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  determined  that  certain 
functions  and  responsibilities  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
military  in  time  of  war. 

c . Recocmended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  concur  In  the 
Survey  Group  conclusions  on  this  subject,  with  the  understanding 
that  study  may  determine  that  certain  functions  and  responsibilities 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  military  in  time  of  war. 


2.  THE  CO  ORDINATION  OF  IUTKTJJOBNCB  ACTIVITIES. 


The  Report  concludes  that: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  CIA  with  respect  to 


the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  has  not  been  fully  dis- 
charged; 

(2)  The  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  is 
soundly  conceived  as  an  advisory  body,  but  should,  under  the  forth- 
right initiative  and  leadership  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, participate  more  actively  in  the  continuing  coordination  of 
intelligence  activities  and  in  the  discussion  and  approval  of  in- 
telligence estimates. 

b.  C cogent  a. 

We  concur  in  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Report  on  this  general  subject.  We  believe  that  the  objectives 
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sought  for  can  be  achieved  by  the  recognition  and  implementation  of 
these  principles  and  by  the  organizational  and  operational  improve- 
ments reconmended  elsewhere  in  the  Report. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  and  a3  partial 
implementation  thereof,  we  recommend  certain  amendments  to  Rational 
Security  Council  Intelligence  Directive  No.  1,  as  indicated  in 
Annex  "A",  appended  hereto.  These  amendments  would  (1)  define  the 
status  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  as  a member  of  the 
Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  and  ( 2 ) clarify  the  procedure  whereby 
dissents  are  included  in  coordinated  intelligence  estimates. 

c_.  RecomaeDded  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  (1)  concur  in  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  stated  under  para.  2 a above  as  a 
statement  of  principles  to  be  followed  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee;  (2)  amend 
National  Security  Council  Intelligence  Directive  No.  1 in  accordance 
with  the  changes  proposed  in  Annex  "A"  appended  hereto. 

3.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  IBwr.T.TfrwwnE  APVTSORY  COMMITTEE. 

a.  Summary  of  Report. 

The  Report  recommends  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  be  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  that  the  Joint  Staff  (JCS)  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  be  dropped  from  membership. 

b.  Co™>ent3. 

Ve  concur  in  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  be  added  to  the  membership , of  the  Intelligence 
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Advisory  Committee,  but  do  not  agree  that  the  Joint  staff  (JCS)  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  dropped  from  membership.  A sufficient 
number  of  problems  arise  which  are  of  joint  concern  to  foreign 
intelligence  and  domestic  security  intelligence  to  warrant  the 
membership  on  the  1AC  of  the  FBI  in  order  that  coordination  and 
cooperation  in  the  national  Interest  may  be  achieved. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Recommended  Action 
under  para.  2 c above  would,  if  approved,  have  the  effect  of  clari- 
fying the  status  of  the  Director  of  central  Intelligence  as  a member 
of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee. 

£.  BeconTOBnded  Action. 

That  the  Rational  Security  council  (1)  invite  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  become 
a member  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee;  (2)  if  this  invita- 
tion Is  accepted,  amend  Rational  Security  Council  Directive  Ro.  1 
accordingly,  as  provided  in  Annex  "A"  appended  hereto. 

4.  PARTICULAR  IRTELLIGBRCE  QUESTIONS  KBCPIBIHO  COOHDIHATIQR 
OR  ATTENTION. 

a.  Sumnary  of  the  Report. 

Throughout  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Survey  Group  Report,  attention  is  drawn  to  a number  of  particu- 
lar Intelligence  questions  requiring  special  attention  or  coordina- 
tion. These  may  be  listed  as  follows; 

(1)  Scientific  Intelligence. 

(2)  Domestic  Intelligence  and  counter-intelli- 
gence insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  national  security. 
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(3)  Provisions  for  prompt  coordinated  intelli- 


gence estimates  in  crisis  situations. 


(4)  The  proper  allocation  of  responsibility  for 


political  sunmarle s . 


(5)  The  exploitation  of  intelligence  from 
foreign  nationality  groups  end  foreign  individuals  in  the  United 


States. 


(6)  The  coordination  of  covert  intelligence 


activities  in  occupied  areas. 

(7)  Coordination  of  the  handling  of  defectors. 

(8)  Increased  emphasis  on  the  counter-espionage 
activities  abroad  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  closer 
liaison  for  counter-espionage  natters  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

b.  Consents. 

Ve  concur  in  these  conclusions  and  consents  as  inter- 
preted above  and  point  out  that  recent  progress  has  been  made  in 
some  of  these  fields.  For  example,  that  of  scientific  intelligence 
through  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Intelligence,  by 
an  agreement  on  a procedure  for  providing  prompt  coordinated  national 
intelligence  estimates  in  crisis  situations,  and  by  an  agreement 
under  consideration  by  the  XAC  agencies  and  the  FBI  with  respect  to 
the  exploitation  of  defectors  and  other  aliens. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  and  guidance; 

Paragraph  4 a (2)  is  considered  to  refer  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  and  foreign  counterintelligence  with 
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domestic  Intelligence  and  domestic  counterintelligence  for  the 
purpose  of  correlating  and  evaluating  intelligence  relating  to 
national  security. 

Paragraph  t a (3)  is  considered  to  refer  to  provision  for 
prompt  coordinated  national  intelligence  estimates  in  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

Paragraph  4 a (5)  is  considered  to  refer  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  nationality  groups  and  foreign  individuals  in  the 
United  states  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  intelligence. 

Ve  anticipate  that  the  addition  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  the  membership  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  contribute  particularly  to  the  objectives  under  points 
(2) , (3),  (5)  and  {7)  above.  With  respect  to  paragraph  4 a (8) 
above,  ve  believe  the  maintenance  of  close  liaison  for  these  pur- 
poses is  essential. 

£.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  Rational  Security  Connell: 

(1}  Draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  and  Intelligence  Advisory  Ccaanlttee 
to  the  need  for  early  and  sustained  action  for  more  effective  co- 
ordination in  the  fields  listed  under  para.  4 a above  as  discussed 
In  the  Survey  Group  Report; 

(2)  Request  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence to  submit  to  the  Council  within  a period  of  six  months  a re- 
port on  progress  in  these  matters. 

(3)  Invite  the  Attorney  General  to  have  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  become  a member  of  the  Intelligence 
Advisory  committee. 

(4)  If  this  invitation  is  accepted,  amemJ 
national  Security  Council  Directive  No.  1 accordingly,  as  provided 
in  Annex  "A"  appended  hereto. 

(5)  Note  that  nothing  contained  In  N3C3D1,  as 
amended.  Is  Intended  to  affect  or  change  NSC  17/4,  approved  by  the 
President  on  March  23,  19^9  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Is  a member  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  domestic  Intelligence  and  related 
matters  with  foreign  Intelligence  matters  and  his  relations  with 
the  CIA  shall  be  as  provided  in  Section  102  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

5.  NATIONAL  IRTgT.T.TGEHCB  ESTIMATES » 
a.  Sunmary  of  the  Report. 

The  report  concludes  that  In  CIA  there  has  been  a 
confusion  between  the  responsibility  for  producing  coordinated 
national  Intelligence  estimates  and  the  responsibility  for  miscel- 
laneous research  and  reporting.  It  finds  further  that  the  Council’s 
Intelligence  Directives  on  this  subject  are  sound,  but  have  not  been 
effectively  carried  out.  It  recommends,  aside  from  organizational 
changes  described  In  the  following  section,  that  CIA  should  draw 
upon  and  review  the  specialized  Intelligence  production  of  the 
agencies  In  order  to  prepare  coordinated  national  Intelligence  esti- 
mates and  that  these  estimates  should  be  discussed  and  approved  by 
the  IAC,  whose  members  should  be  collectively  responsible.  Such 
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estimates  should  he  recognized  as  the  most  authoritative  available 
to  policy  makers. 

b.  Counts. 

We  concur  in  these  conclusions  except  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Director  and  the  IAC  should  be  bound  by  the  concept 
of  collective  responsibility,  because  this  would  inevitably  reduce 
coordinated  national  intelligence  to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
among  the  agencies  concerned.  A procedure  should  be  adopted  which 
would  permit  the  Director  and  the  IAC  to  fulfill  their  respective 
responsibilities  to  the  President  and  the  NSC  regardless  of  unani- 
mous agreement,  but  providing  for  concurrent  submissions  of  dissent. 
The  CIA,  however,  should  interpret  and  follow  the  NSC  Intelligence 
Directives  so  as  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  competitive 
Intelligence  activities  in  the  production  of  research  intelligence 
estimates. 

£.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  Rational  Security  Council  concur  in  the 
conclusions  and  reconmendations  stated  above,  as  interpreted  by  our 
comments,  as  a statement  of  principles  to  be  observed  by  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  IAC. 

6.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INT^l-TGEHCE  AGENCY, 
a.  Summary  of  the  Report. 

The  Survey  Group  Report  proposes  a number  of  major 
changes  in  the  Internal  organization  of  CIA  with  a view  to  supporting 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  Report.  These  changes  are  the 
following: 
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(1)  The  operations  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Operations,  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination  and  the  Contact  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Operations  should  be  Integrated  under  single  over- 
all direction  in  an  operations  division,  with  its  separate  adminis- 
tration, within  CIA. 

(2)  ' Out  of  the  present  Office  of  Reports  and 
Estimates  there  should  be  created  (a)  a small  estimates  division 
which  would  draw  upon  and  review  the  specialized  intelligence  product 
of  the  departmental  agencies  in  order  to  prepare  coordinated  national 
Intelligence  estimates  and  (b)  a research  and  reports  division  to 
accomplish  central  research  in,  and  coordinated  production  of,  in- 
telligence in  recognized  fields  of  conmon  Interest. 

(3)  The  Foreign  Documents  Branch  of  the  present 
Office  of  Operations  should  he  included  in  the  proposed  research  and 
reports  division. 

(4)  The  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Branch 
should  he  included  In  the  proposed  operations  division. 

(5)  The  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  and 

* 

Planning  Staff  should  be  reconstituted  as  a staff  responsible  only 
to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  with  the  task  of  developing 
plans  for  the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities.  It  would 
al3o  perform  the  present  tasks  of  the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dis- 
semination with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  collection  require- 
ments and  requests  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence, 
b.  Comments . 

We  concur  in  these  recommendations  with  the  exception 
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that  we  do  not  agree  that  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Branch 
should  be  included  in  the  proposed  operations  division.  This 
division  should  include  those  activities  (the  present  Office  of 
Special  Operations,  Office  of  policy  Coordination  Apd  Contact  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Operations)  which  conduct  covert  or  semi-covert 
field  Intelligence  and  related  operations  which  are  closely  inter- 
dependent and  have  similar  administrative  and  security  problems. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendations  regarding  the 
Office  of  Reports  and  Estimates,  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating 
end  Planning  Staff  and  the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dissemination, 
we  concur  in  them  and  in  the  concept  of  CXA  upon  which  they  are 
based.  However,  we  recognize  that  there  nay  be  other  methods  of 
organization  which  will  accomplish  the  same  objectives. 

£.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  (1)  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  Survey  Group  Report  on  the  reorganization 
of  CIA  as  listed  in  para.  6 a above,  subject  to  the  exception  and 
comments  noted  in  para.  6 b;  (2)  direct  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  as  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  report  to  the  Council  in  ninety  days  on  progress  toward 
their  implementation. 

7.  THE  SECURITY  OF  INFORMATION  AND  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  PtJBLICITY. 
a.  Summary  of  the  Report. 

The  Report  recommends  that  (1)  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  should,  in  cases  where  the  disclosure  of  secret  informa- 
tion is  sought  from  him  and  he  has  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should 
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comply,  refer  the  question  to  the  National  Security  Council;  (2)  in 
the  interest  of  security,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should 
increasingly  emphasise  its  duties  as  the  coordinator  of  intelligence 
rather  than  its  secret  intelligence  activities  in  order  to  reverse 
the  present  unfortunate  trend  vhere  it  finds  itself  advertised 
almost  exclusively  as  a secret  service  organisation, 
b t Comments, 

We  concur  in  these  recommendations  with  the  reserva- 
tion that,  in  principle,  all  publicity  is  undesirable  and  that  only 
vhere  it  is  unavoidable  the  procedure  set  forth  in  subpara- 

graph 7 a (2)  above  be  followed. 

e.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  (1)  approve  the 
recommsaiatlona  of  the  Survey  Group  Report  on  the  security  of  in- 
formation ani  the  avoidance  of  publicity,  subject  to  the  reservation 
noted  in  para,  7 b above;  (2)  instruct  tho  Director  of  Control  In- 
telligence to  prepare  appropriate  National  Security  Council  Intelli- 
gence Directives  covering  these  points  and  submit  them  for  approval 
within  a period  of  thirty  days. 

8.  CHAIRMANSHIP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  report  recommends  that  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  should  be  made  permanent  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Communications  Intelligence  Board. 
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b.  Comments . 

We  do  not  concur  In  this  recojTiaendatlon.  This  matter 
was  considered  when  the  U.  S.  Communications  Intelligence  Board  was 
set  up  and  the  present  arrangements  decided  on.  These  arrangements, 
which  provide  for  a rotating  chairmanship,  are  operating  satisfac- 
torily and  it  seems  undesirable  to  make  a change . 

£.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  not  concur  in  the 
recomendation  contained  in  the  Report. 

9.  OPERATING  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  CLANDESTINE  ACTIVITIES, 
a.  Summary  of  the  Report. 

The  Report  sets  forth  certain  recommendations  re- 
garding individual  operating  problems  of  the  clandestine  activities 
of  CIA.  These  are  questions  which,  according  to  the  Report,  require 
particular  emphasis  or  have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  The  princi- 
pal questions  so  indicated  may  be  3unHnarized  as  follows: 

(1)  ' 


(2)  Relations  with  departmental  agencies  should 
be  brought  closer  and  the  guidance  which  the  Office  of  Special 
Operations  receives  from  Intelligence  consumers  should  be  strength- 
ened. This  night  be  achieved  by  including  representatives  of  the 
Service  agencies  and  the  State  Department  in  appropriate  sections 
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of  the  Office  of  Special  Operations. 

(3)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  should 
assure  himself  that  the  operating  services  of  CIA  receive  adequate 
guidance  on  the  current  and  strategic  intelligence  and  policy  needs 
of  the  Government. 

(4) 


b.  Comments. 

We  concur  in  these  recormendations  all  of  which  point 
to  significant  operating  problems  relating  to  clandestine  activities 
which  require  particular  and  constant  emphasis. 
c_.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  (l)  approve  the 
reconaaendation  of  the  Report  as  listed  in  para.  9 a above;  (2) 
direct  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  carry  them  out  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned  and 
report  to  the  National  Security  Council  on  any  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

10.  THE  QUESTION  OP  CIVILIAN  OR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  KEY  CIA 
POSITIONS. 

a.  summary  of  the  Report. 

The  Report  concludes  that: 

(1)  The  placing  in  key  positions  in  CIA  of  a 
large  percentage  of  military  personnel,  many  of  them  cn  relatively 
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short  tour  of  duty  assignment,  tends  to  discourage  competent  civil- 
ian personnel  from  looking  to  employment  in  the  Agency  as  a career. 

(2)  Continuity  of  service  is  essential  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. The  best  hope  for  Insuring  this  continuity  and  the  greatest 
assurance  of  independence  of  action  is  for  a civilian  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence . A serviceman  selected  for  the  post  should 
resign  from  active  military  duty, 
b . C omment s . 

We  do  not  wholly  concur  in  these  conclusions.  It  Is 
most  Important  that  both  civilian  and  military  personnel  be  repre- 
sented in  the  key  positions  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  al- 
though we  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise ratio  for  the  two.  This  is  a matter  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Director  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

We  agree  that  continuity  of  service  is  essential  for  the 
post  of  Director.  The  most  qualified  person  available  should  be 
selected  for  the  post.  In  order  to  insure  continuity  and  independ- 
ence of  action,  he  should  be  either  a civilian,  or  if  a service  man 
or  a foreign  service  officer,  he  should  be  either  retired  or  one 
whose  service  as  Director  will  be  his  final  tour  of  active  duty. 

£.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  national  Security  Council: 

(1)  Concur  in  the  above  comments  os  an  expres- 
sion of  its  views  on  this  question. 

(2)  Inform  the  President  of  these  views  insofar 
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as  they  concern  the  post  of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(3)  Inform  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
of  these  views  insofar  as  they  concern  the  staffing  of  other  key 
positions  in  CIA. 

11.  GENERAL  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  LEADERSHIP  AMD  POLICIES  OF  THE 
CEIfTRAL  IWTCT.T.TGEHCE  AGENCY. 

a.  Summary  of  the  Report. 

The  Report  concludes  that: 

(1)  The  directing  staff  of  CIA  has  not  demon- 
strated an  adequate  understanding  of  the  mandate  of  the  organization 
or  the  ability  to  discharge  that  mandate  effectively, 

(2)  Administrative  organization  and  policies 
tend  to  Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  essential  intelligence 
functions  of  CIA  under  the  Act. 

b.  Comments. 

We  do  not  wholly  concur  in  these  conclusions.  While 
we  recognize  the  existence  of  important  defects  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  CIA,  ve  believe  that  these  conclusions  are  too 
sweeping.  Complicating  factors  in  appraising  CIA's  efficiency  have 
been  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  to  develop  an  effective 
organization  and  a lack  of  common  understanding  as  to  the  respective 
missions  of  CIA  and  the  departmental  Intelligence  agencies.  How- 
ever, as  indicated  in  the  Report  and  concurred  in  by  us,  numerous 
and  important  Improvements  ore  necessary  and  need  to  be  oarried 
out  promptly  and  effectively. 

NSC  50  TOP  SECRET 
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54.  (Continued) 


c . Recoancndod  .Action. 

That  tho  National  Security  Council  (1)  note  the  Con- 
clusions and  Recoaaendations  of  tho  Report  on  thi3  subject:  (2) 
approve  the  above  Comments  thoreon. 

12.  THE  SERVICE  twet.t.iqeNCE  AGENCIES. 

a.  comments. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  concurs  in  the 
Conclusions  and  Recoaaendations  of  Chapter  11  of  the  Report  except 
that  it  does  not  agree  that  the  Service  intelligence  agencies  should 
be  staffed  with  personnel  who  concentrate  in  intelligence . over  the 
major  portion  of  their  careers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Military 
Establishment  to  assign  qualified  personnel  to  intelligence  duties 
even  though  they  have  not  had  previous  intelligence  experience. 
However,  continued  efforts  are  zaade  to  attract  the  highest  type 
personnel  to  intelligence  duty. 

b.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  note  the  above 
Comments  by  the  National  Military  Establishment. 

13.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

a.  Comments . 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  in  the  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  of  Chapter  12  of  the  Report  and  is  undertaking 
to  put  then  into  effect  as  part  of  general  plans  for  reorganization 
within  the  Department. 

b.  Recommended  Action. 

That  the  National  Security  Council  note  the  above 
Comments  by  the  Department  of  State . 

NSC  50  - 16  - -TOP  SECRET  - 
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54.  (Continued) 


•*  '•*■  *.  ^ . HOr  BECHET 

ANNEX  "A" 

1.  To  maintain  the  relationship  essential  to  coordination 
between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  intelligence  organi- 
zations, on  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  who  shall  be  Chairman  thereof. 
Director  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  respective 
intelligence  chiefs  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  from  the  Joint  Staff  (JCS),  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  or  their  representatives , shall  he  established  to  advise 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  Direotor  of  Central  In- 
telligence will  invite  the  chief,  or  his  representative,  of  any 
other  intelligence  Agency  having  functions  related  to  the  national 
security  to  sit  with  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  whenever 
matters  within  the  purview  of  his  Agency  are  to  he  discussed. 

***** 

5.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  disseminate 
National  Intelligence  to  the  President,  to  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  the  Intelligence  Chiefs  of  the  IAC  Agencies, 
nnd  to  such  Governmental  Departments  and  Agencies  as  the  National 
Security  Council  from  time  to  time  may  designate.  Intelligence 
so  disseminated  shall  be  officially  concurred  in  by  the  Intelligence 
Agencies  or  shall  carry  aa-agreed  a statement  of  substantially 
dissent  differing  opinions. 


NSC  50  TOP  SECRET 
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55.  Hillenkoetter,  Memorandum  for  CIA  Assistant  Directors, 
“Approval  by  the  NSC  of  Much  of  the  Dulles  Report,” 

12  July  1949  (Carbon  copy) 


12  JUL  1943 

MEMORANDUM  FOB:  Assistant  Director,  OCD 
Assistant  Director,  00 
Assistant  Director,  GEE 
Assistant  Director,  OSO 
Assistant  Director,  OSI 
Assistant  Director,  OPC 
Chief,  Inspection  and  Security 
General  Counsel 
Chief,  Advisory  Council 
Executive 

SUBJECT i Approval  by  the  ESC  of  Mach  of  the  Dulles  Report 


On  July  7 the  National  Security  Council  net  and  approved 
of  the  recannendations  in  NSC  5>Q,  which  ires  the  State-Defense  Report 
on  the  Dulles  Report.  NSC  50  recommended: 

3-  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS: 

that  the  National  Security  Council  concur  in  the 
Dulles  survey  group's  conclusion  that  Section  102  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  19U7,  i&ieh  sets  up  CIA,  is  sound 
and  that  no  amendments  are  necessary  at  this  time;  -with  the 
understanding  that  study  may  determine  that  certain  functions 
and  responsibilities  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
military  in  tine  of  war. 

2.  COORDINATION i 

that  the  National  Security  Council  concur  in  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations;  and  confirm  as  a statement 
of  principles  to  be  followed  by  DCI  and  llCi 

a.  that  the  responsibility  of  CIA  with  respect 
to  Ihe  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  has 
not  been  fully  discharged, 

b.  that  the  IAC  is  soundly  conceived  as  an 
advisory  body,  but  should,  under  the  forthright 
initiative  and  leadership  of  the  DCI,  participate 
more  actively  in  the  continuing  coordination  of 
intelligence  activities  in  the  discussion  and 
approval  of  intelligence  estimates. 

3.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  IAC: 

that  the  NSC  invite  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
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55.  (Continued) 


fflP-SE CftEf1-' 

the  FBI  become  a member  of  the  IAC,  and  inane  a revised  NSdD 
No.  1 as  proposed  In  this  report.  (Both  of  these  steps  have 
already  been  tjiren  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NSC). 

The  JIB  and  AEC  remain  members  of  the  IAC,  and  added  thereto 
are  the  DCI  as  member  and  chairman,  and  the  FBI.  The  function 
of  the  IAC  as  an  advisory  group  remains  unchanged. 

U.  PAHTICOUB  gOESflOBS  EBQUIKI5B  ATTENTION! 

that  particular  attention  of  the  DCI  and  IAC  be  drama 
to  the  need  far  early  and  sustained  sct&B  far  mere  effective 
coordination  In  the  following  fields,  discussed  by  the  Dulles 
Report j 

Scientific  Intelligence} 

Domestic  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  national  security} 

Provisions  for  prompt  coordinated  Intelligence  estimates 
in  crisis  situations} 

The  proper  allocation  of  responsibility  for  political 
summaries; 

The  e^ldtatlan  of  intelligence  from  foreign  nationality 
groups  and  foreign  individuals  in  the  D.  S. ; 

Coordination  of  covmrt  intelligence  activities  in  occupied 
areas;  

Increased  emphasis  on  the  counterespionage  activities 
abroad  of  CIA,  and  closer  liaison  on  counters spiunags  matters 
with  the  FBI, 

and  that  the  DCI  submit  to  the  NSC,  within  a period  of  six 
months,  a report  of  progress  in  these  matters. 

5.  NATIONAL  nr'WT-T.TAwcE  FSTTMATgSr 

that,  a a a statement  of  principles  to  be  observed 
by  the  DCI  and  the  IAC,  the  CTA  should  Interpret  and  follow 
the  NSdD's  so  as  to  refrain  so  far  as  possible  from  competitive 
Intelligence  activities  In  the  prodnctian  of  research  intelli- 
gence estimates;  that  CIA  should  draw  upon  and  review  the 
specialized  intelligence  production  of  the-  agencies  in  order  to 
prepare  coordinated  nafcjerml  Intelligence  estimates;  that  a 
procedure  should  be  adopted  which  would  permit  the  -Director 
and  the  IAC  to  fulfill  their  respective  respeosihilitiea  to  the 
President  and  the  BSC  regardless  of  unanimous  agreement,  but 
provide  for  concurrent  subnlsslcm  of  any  dissent. 

6.  ORGANIZATION i 

(1)  that  the  NSC  approve  the  rec emendations  of  the 
Dulles  Report  to  combine  Into  one  office  the  Office  of  Special 
Operations,  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination  and  Contact  Branch 
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"TOP  SECRET 

(2)  that  further  consideration  will  be  given  to 
establishing  a separate  administration  for  the  new  office 
indicated  above  after  determination  and  further  discussions 
of  comparative  coats. 

(3)  that  the  concept  in  the  Dulles  Report  on  the 
organizational  natters  indicated  below  be  approved  while 
recognizing  that  other  methods  of  organization  will  accomplish 
the  sane  objectives. 

(a)  Out  of  the  present  Office  of  Reports  and 
Estimates  there  should  be  created  (1)  a snail  estimates 
division  which  would  draw  up  and  review  the  specialized 
intelligence  production  of  departmental  agencies 

in  order  to  prepare  coordinated  Rational  Intelligence 
Estimates,  and  (2)  a Research  and  Reports  Division 
to  accomplish  central  research  in,  and  coordinated 
production  of,  intelligence  in  recognized  fields  of 
common  interest! 

(b)  The  Foreign  Documents  Branch  of  the  present 
Office  of  Operations  should  be  included  in  the  proposed 
Research  and  Reports  Division. 

(c)  I CAPS  should  be  reconstituted  as  a staff 
responsible  only  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence with  the  task  of  developing  plana  far  the 
coordination  of  intelligence  activities.  It  would 
also  perform  the  present  task  of  the  Office  of 
Collection  and  Dissemination  with  regard  to  the 
coordination  of  collection  requirements  and  requests, 
and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence. 

NOTE*  The  above  recommendations  are  being  studied  by  the  Director 
and  the  Executive  tat  later  discussion  with  Assistant  Directors 
prior  to  reporting  to  the  Council  •within  90  days." 

7.  SECURITY  OF  INFORMATION  AMD  AVOIDANCE  OF  PPBUCITH 

that  all  publicity  is  undesirable,  and  that  a HSCTD 
should  be  issued  to  this  effect  within  30  days.  (ICAPS  is 
compiling  the  first  draft  of  such  a KSCID,  to  cover  both 
security  of  information  and  avoidance  of  publicity,  based  on 
Section  102  (d)  of  the  19U7  Act,  and  upon  the  recent  discussions 
within  CIA  to  protect  security  of  sources  so  that  dissemination 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  only  those  who  need  to  know  rather 
than  those  who  desire  to  know). 


-> 
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40P  SECREf 

d.  CLANDESTINE  ACT  ITCHES  t 

that  the  DCT~ carry  out  certain  recoamnandations  about 
operating  problem  relating  to  clandestine  activities  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  Departments  and  Agencies  concerned, 
and  report  to  the  NSC  an  any  difficulties  encountered.  The 
principal  questions  are  aumarlzed  as  fellows  t 


(1) 


(2)  Rel at.ions  with  departmental  agencies  should 
be  oloser. 


(3)  the  DCI  should  assure  himself  that  the  operating 
agencies  of  CIA  receive  adequate  guidance  cn  the 
current  and  strategic  intelligence  and  policy  needs 
of  the  Government-. 

(k)  The  operating  services  of  CIA  should  have 
access  to  caanmnlcations  intelligence  to  the  full 
extent  required  for  guidance  In  directing  operations, 
and  for  the  more  effective  conduct  of  counterespionage. 

9*  Other  than  as  indicated  above,  no  changes  are  contemplated 
by  the  Security  Council  in  connection  with  the  Dulles  Report 
roc omaesdatlons. 


R.  H.  h i LjjanmifmgB 
Hear  Admiral,  DSN 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

cc : TS  Control 

Return  to  ICAPS 
Signer's  Copy 
File  Copy  [/ 
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56.  [ORE],  Intelligence  Memorandum  225,  “Estimate  of  Status  of 
Atomic  Warfare  in  the  USSR,”  20  September  1949 
(Excerpted  photocopy) 

■ ■ U J 50852 

-goNl'TDCTTTT^ 

(iV.TPI'Uty.  TH'VgT.T.KtkmE  ACSSUCT  ■ 

20  September  1949 

nrSlLIGEBCX  MB^dfiAKOT  HO.  225 

ETOJBCT:  ESTIMATE  OF  STATUS  07  ATOMIC  WAEFA31  IS  THE  USSE 
(Category  So.  5) 

Category  M a whole: 

The  TESE  has  an  atomic  energy  program  vhiofc  started  In  late  1945 
and  which  it  being  vigorously  uurcusd  tender  a top  priority.  The  eur- 
rEnt  esticst*  o f the  Joist  Buele&r  Energy  Intelligence  Committee  is 
that  the  earllect  possible  date  by  vfalnh  the  tJSSE  might  be  expected 
to  produce  as  atemio  bomb  is  ni  4-195°  and  the  most  orobatle  date  is  Bit 
1953-  ( Secret) 

ESTIMATE  BT  TKJHHICAL  OBJECTI YES 

a hL. 

Bo  foreign  country  it  known  to  be  Ae  velopisg  a large- *a$le  umulua 
ioa tope- separation  program,  although  a umber  of  emstriee  are  planning 
to  develop  plutonium  production  facilities.  It  ie  hollered,  that  exclud- 
ing Britain,  the  USSB,  end  possibly  Canada,  no  foreign  country  has  the 
enp  ability  of  pro  faring  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  make  an  a totals 
boat  within  the  next  ten  years.  (Secret) 

Present  Information  isdiaates  that  a plutonium  project  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  is  being  developed.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviets  have  had  at  least  one  ltw-rarj;  pile  (probably 
graphite)  operating  for  a year  or  sore  although  no  incontrovertible 
evidence  exists.  It  is  probable  that  production  piles  are  sap  in  the 


Docsmtnl  No. 

his  Change  Is  Class.  □ 

Q CssiastiJed 

Class.  Chair-ad  to:  T5  S (tp  . 
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56.  (Continued) 


fj&p  'sbcset 

li-  " 

protons  o f design  end/ or  construction,  bet  their  exact  states  is  m>- 
JcaoESS.,  lhare  is  no  evidence  of  a larger  scale  nraniOT  isotope  separo- 
ties  project.  (Seexat) 

M=Z 

Bio  re  is  no  information  indicating  that  any  foreign  country  is 
engaged  in  a project  dealing  with  radiological  war.' are  sgente.  (Secret) 

ALcl 

As  the  production  of  radiological  warfare  agents  requires  operat- 
ing production  piles,  it  le  apparent  that  ns  foreign  country  can  have 
dons  eery  much  in  this  field.  (Secret) 

Ah-h 

lo  Information  is  available. 

m=s 

HafensiTB  moasurso  against  radiological  warfare  agents  have  not 
bean  apparent  within  the  USEE.  The  single  possible  exception  ie  a report 
that  a large  portion  of  the  countere  being  manufactured  by  one  German 
plant  for  the  USSB  is  rumored  to  be  for  distribution  to  the  Bed  Any  down 
to  the  company  level.  Large  pro  Sent  ion  of  field  counters  for  the  Soviets 
las  been  reported  in  Germany  and  elsewhere;  tent,  as  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, these  are  primarily  for  use  in  the  uranium  mining  operations.  Al- 
though protective  measures  for  the  general  public  may  be  in  the  pi nnr.i ng 
stage.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  widespread  education  programs 
would  escape  detection.  ( Secret) 

-Z~ 
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57.  Finance  Division  to  Executive,  OPC  [Wisner],  “CIA  Responsi- 
bility and  Accountability  for  ECA  Counterpart  Funds  Expended 
by  OPC,”  17  October  1949 


MEMORANDUM 


r 


r 

17  October  1949 


TO  : Executive,  OPC 

FROM  : Finance  Division 

SUBJECT:  CIA  Responsibility  and  Accountability  for  ECA  Counterpart 
Funds  Expended  by  OPC 


1.  Background 


(a)  Reference  is  made  to  the  various  general  and  specific  agree- 
ments between  BOA.  and  CIA,  wherein  certain  portions  of  the  5% 
Counterpart  funds  of  ECA  are  made  available  to  CIA  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  Marshall  Plan  by  HHHB  combatting 
Ccs&mmist  elements  in  participating  countries. 

(b)  It  is  our  understanding  that,  originally,  each  grant  of  funds 
was  made  available  for  a specific  purpose,  such  as  the  subsidi- 
zation of  a foreign  labor  or  political  group.  Further,  that  in 
every  instance  the  proposed  activity  had  the  mutual  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator,  ECA,  the  American  Ambassador  concerned  and 
the  Director,  CIA.  Lastly,  we  understand  that  the  ADPC  has  been  , 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  directing  the  operational 
expenditures  of  these  funds. 

(c)  It  is  also  understood  that  ECA  prescribes  no  specific  policies 

or  regulations  to  gunura  the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  but 
merely  requires  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  the  funds  by  CIA, 
a summary  statement  of  funds  expended  and  the  return  of  any 
balances  not  for  the  approved  purposes. 


(d)  It  was  our  original  understanding  that  CIA  assumed  accountability^ 

and  responsibility  for  these  funds  only  as  the  agent  of  ECA;  .that  J 
CIA  was  merely  the  temporary  custodian  and  transmitting  agent!  of 
these  funds  for  ECA.  ' I 

(e)  Accordingly,  the  Finance  Division  has  maintained  a separate  set 
of  financial  records  for  these  funds,  based  upon  reports  received  | 
from  their  CIA  custodians,  showing  monies  received,  disbursed  A G e 1 
and  balances  on  band.  The  Finance  Division  has  also  confirmed!  s ° £ 
these  reports  by  examining  receipts  obtained  from  either  the 
principals  of  subsidized  groups  or  receipts  from  the  operational;  4 « =s 
principals  disbursing  the  funds.  Security  factors  presumably 
determined  whether  or  not  receipts  of  the  first  type  were  ob-  5 5 d “ £ 
tained.  CiPC,  however,  presumably  has  in  its  files  detailed  opS  S ^ £ 5 
erational  reports  and/or  financial  accountings  disclosing  the  % S cd  * 
purposes,  approvals,  and  amounts  of  monies  expended  for  ep«rh  in- 
dividual transaction. 


<0 

lT> 

o 
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2.  Developments 


(a)  Recent  developments,  however,  indicate  that  our  original  concept 
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57.  ( Continued ) 


that  disbursements  would  be  limited  to  lump  sum  subsidy  grants 
to  specific  foreign  labor,  religious  and  political  groups  is  no 
longer  -valid. 

(b)  We  are  advised  that  disbursements  have  been  trade  for  specific 
purposes,  such  as  the  purchase  of  a newspaper  for  a labor  group, 
the  underwriting  of  a peace  conference,  direct  propaganda  and 
other  miscellaneous  activities.  In  addition,  we  are  informed  it 
is  now  proposed  to  use  small  portions  of  these  funds  for  indirect 
expenses  incurred  exclusively  in  furthering  the  joint  ECA-OFC 
activities.  These  initially  would  consist  of  entertainment  and 
developmental  expenses  incurred  in  dealing  with  principals  of 
foreign  political  and  labor  groups. 

(c)  We  have  also  just  been  advised  that  the  GAO  has  approved  the 
expenditure  of  these  EGA  funds  by  CIA  for  approved  EGA  purposes,  w- 
with  the  assumption  that  CIA  would  expend  and  account  far  these 
funds  in  the  same  detail  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  policies 
as  it  does  its  own  funds. 

(d)  lastly,  we  have  just  been  informed  by  the  Budget  Officer  that  the 
DCI  wishes  a monthly  report  an  all  subsidy  expenditures.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  EGA  fund  activities  of  CPC  are  in  the  nature  of 
subsidies,  it  is  assumed  that  each  a report  should  Include  these 
funds. 

3.  Hec  Hi-n'prHa-fcjpnH 

(a)  In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is  recamended  that  the  normal 
financial  policies,  practices  and  procedures  of  CIA  for  the 

handi iwg  of  its  confidential  funds  be  extended  to  these  EGA  funds. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  seme  of  these  disbursements  are  subsidies  as 
defined  in  the  Confidential  Funds  Begnlatione,  it  is  recommended 
that  pertinent  sub-projects  be  placed  with  the  Covert  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  establishment  of  adequate  financial  controls 
and  reviews. 

(c)  If  you  concur  with  these  recommendations,  it  is  requested  that 
we  be  so  advised  in  order  that  the  CPC  Certifying  and  Liaison 
Officer  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  appropriate 
CPC  operating  officials. 


3 3 ti 
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19  i-jril  xm 


yssxixszasi  ran  isk  z~c&z 

iV.'SJSCTt  j^siiey  •-iitrtninnw 


1*  &t  a at  Sto.  offio'o  mmi  ee  18  ipril,  i 

•srs*  Jsyee*  off!*,  Pteafc*  Ustev*  SurUn  am  Itoiioh* 

Baft  that  he  bed  tailed  title  moerinfc  1&  artier  to  lafose  oK  that  tta 
smrlt;  Ceoaell  bee  just  rteelred  for  final  emUwtoa  « 
KSC  <8  telte  la  a breed  netl  email  prajrat  ead  which  IwnVBtet  * 
pcn^npta  titob,  If  agproses.  «U1  here  • snterial  effete 
wPC  glenaLag  eaft  operations. 


S*  Mr*  ttoynse  ttes  reed  the  attateed  je^n  end  oafpleleod  that  the 
Bdrllatot  mm  hie  ok  tad  w jgteteafl  to  indicate  the  d^iClnw/e 
of  three  paragraphe  be  JfC.  8e  stated  that  it  me  tot  totlro  «f  tot 
aeparteaeft  a?  State  teat  3PC  ltKwtiateiy  enteUbr  the  efffmfc  «f  the 
policy  qrtdBsee  scotlM  la  tot  titotiti  paper  to  tenet  «T  Unwed 
MtmtM  me  that  the  itogarteaefc  eee  esteem  te  tefetea  an  eettente 
; frm  OPC  of  eiMttjoral  fatale  white  weald  be  repaired  to  *0|i1  i— it  eete 
a rttoead  ef  peUer* 
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mo*  followed  ee  sell  ae  ita  pretateU  effete  Is  term  of  ns  Tuim  type*  of 
j?c  oj*«ratioa».  ta  saaMte&ea  with  the  cseetlm  of  l?C  y— < — strength, 
tor*  *fsQ»  stated  that  It  one  the  rio*  of  the  teg*rta*8fc  of  :tat*  that  :st. 
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sr  oabctaetiel  Batter  «f  Ansriean  pare  nasal,  tor*  Joyce  ateft  teat  tot  et 
sate  ace  te  receive  an  steieat*  a f adfilttenal  fends  white  OK  mold  rwpd.ro 
be  tagAewmt  the  gregeeaft  poller  ee  tfcte  this  fleers  a&4  tin  h iiiVilnai 
thereof  waulfi  bo  iaaeOlataily  available  If  the  SEC  approved  tie  ecUre 
pas/nm  easd  ftlretead  the  apifheM  of  state  to  teat  portion 
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59.  C.  Offie  to  ADPC  [Wisner],  “Conversation  with  Messrs. 

[ ]— 15.  16  April  1950  ” 24  April  1950  (Carbon  copy) 


rpn 

K v i.  .C  7 


2k  April  1950 


HEMORANDQJ  FOR:  4J3PC 

SUBJECT!  Conrarsatlan  with  Mesara* 

MW  — 25,  16  April  1950. 


1.  After  my  conversation  an  April  15  with  Messrs.  ^ 

WB<  £ saw  those  gentians*?  again  on  Sunday  morning,  together 
with  Hr.  JMRUBL  there  took  plans  a conversation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  possible  organisation  of  the  various  groups 

In  eodle  both  la  the  doited  States  and  abroad,  dtieh  I will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  record  here  as  m new  idaae  were  brought  forward, 
except  that  even  though  their  own  League  was  strongly  Uandst  In 
its  philosophy,  it  teas  nevertheless  Dwooyt  la  In  its  objectives 
and  their  group  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  all  other  Russian 
groups,  except  Russian  Bonarehisfcs. 


2.  There  developed,  however,  one  point  which  1 considered 

no  at  important.  As  our  meeting  was  breaking  up,  stated 

with  a large  walls  "end  when  are  we  going  to  announce  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  Acerican-spoasored  Ukrainian  national  CcmaittsaT*  I told 
him  that  X was  not  informed  ©a  the  subject  of  Ukrainians, 
retorted,  still  with  a knowing  sails,  that  it  was  too  bad  that  tbs 
Americana  wen  going  a©  far  is  comestlno  with*  Ukrainian  underground 
jresistac.ee  movements  and  wera  not  taking  advantage  o/roneurrant  overt 
political  activities  which  would  be  very  effective  in  the  cold  mr 
against  the  Soviet  felon.  I told  9HHBHI  that  I was  somewhat 
perplexed  aa  to  Just  what  he  meant  end  he  stated,  ■Don't  you  know  that 
even  the  Voice  of  America's  broadcasts  are  being  used  to  transmit 
code  messages  to  the  Ukrainian  underground?"  I told  him  to  stop 
joking  and  we  separated. 

3.  It  so  happened  that  Ur.  Vnj JKahl — i of  the  Voice  of  America, 
spent  the  night  of  April  17  at  ay  boose  and  in  a general  discussion 
on  a lot  of  subjects  touching  upon  various  national  committees  of 
interest  to  us  and  his  inquiry  regarding  the  progress  made  thus  far 
relating  to  the  formation  of  a Rum  elan  cowndttoo,  he  informed  as  about 
a terrible  boner  made  in  connection  with  a proposed  cods  message  cm 
behalf  of  QSO  in  connection  with  tfcs  Ukrainian  underground  resistance 

A.  In  view  of  your  Instructions  to  Je£m  Baker  to  discuss  witd 
Dick  Helms  the  subject  of  Ukrainian  underground  resistancs,  I queried! 
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59.  (Continued) 


subject  »■  eet  forth  In  a previous  asaorandm  to  you.  At  the  close 
° oonveraation,  I told  Hr.  Holas  that  1 had  pinked  up  in  Saw 
^ with  regard  to  Ukrainian  underground  real  stance 

and  the  use  of  the  Tales  of  America  for  code  sassage  purposes  which 
information  na  apparently  being  gooelped  about  in  Hew  Torts.  Helaa 
expressed  astoniobaant  and  his  statments  on  this  subject  constituted 
a complete  actaiseion  that  050  ban  bean  and  is  pretty  far  gens  in 
connect lan  with  the  Ukrainian  underground  the  results  of  th..« 
far  are  unknown  to  ee. 
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WARNING 

This  "UStromefitcon  tains  information  a.'fecyn^-'the  na- 
tional  defenseoTTiw^Xinitecl  States^rtlTmthe  meaning 
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DISSEMINATION  NOTICE 

1.  This  copy  of  this  publication  is  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  recipient 
designated  on  the  front  cover  and  of  individuals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recipient’s 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SOVIET  POSSESSION  OF  ATOMIC  BOMBS  ON  THE  SECURITY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Report  by  a Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee  * 


THE  PROBLEM 

1.  The  problem  is  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  bombs  upon  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  possibility  of  US  or  Soviet  development  of  hydrogen  bombs  has  not  been  considered. 


3.  See  Enclosure  A. 


DISCUSSION 


CONCLUSION 

4.  The  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  weapons  has  increased  the  military  and  political- 
subversive  capabilities  of  the  USSR  and  the  possibility  of  war.  Accordingly  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  in  increasin  g jeopardy. 


* Pursuant  to  the  undertaking  in  the  Foreword  of  ORE  91-49,  this  estimate  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a joint  ad  hoc  committee  representing  CIA  and  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  This  estimate  is  limited  In 
scope:  It  does  not  deal  with  ail  controversial  aspects  of  ORE  91-49.  Joint  agreement  existing 
with  respect  to  this  much  of  the  subject,  however,  the  committee  (excepting  the  Navy  repre- 
sentative) has  recommended  its  publication  without  further  delay  pending  further  considera- 
tion of  the  broad  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  intelligence  agencies  of  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force  have 
concurred  in  this  estimate.  For  the  dissent  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  see  Enclosure  B. 

The  date  of  the  estimate  is  28  May  1950. 
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60.  (Continued) 


ENCLOSURE  A 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY 
CAP  ABILITIES 

1.  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  weapons  has  in- 
creased the  military  capacity  of  the  USSR  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

2.  The  success  of  an  atomic  attack  depends 
upon  four  basic  elements:  (a)  adequate  stock- 
pile of  atomic  bombs;  (b)  adequate  means  of 
transport;  (c)  sound  selection  of  targets;  and 
(d)  effectiveness  of  delivery. 

o.  The  USSR  will  be  able  to  develop  an 
increasing  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs.  The 
growth  of  the  Soviet  stockpile  is  estimated 
tentatively  as  follows: 

Mid-1950  Id-  20 

Mid-1951  25-45 

Mid-1952  45-  90 

Mid-1953  70-135 

Beyond  1953  a well-founded  estimate  can- 
not be  made,  and  even  for  mid-1953  there  is 
a large  degree  of  uncertainty.  For  planning 
purposes,  however,  an  estimate  for  mid-1954 
of  120-200  bombs  is  suggested  on  the  basis 
that  plant  capacity  may  be  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  after  1952. 

b.  The  USSR  has  and  will  continue  to  have 
means  of  transport — air,  maritime,  clandes- 
tine-capable of  carrying  its  entire  stockpile 
of  atomic  bombs. 

c.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  USSR  is 
capable  of  compiling  an  effective  target  list. 

d.  Soviet  achievement  of  the  fourth  ele- 
ment— effectiveness  of  delivery — will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  defensive  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

3.  The  USSR  could  inflict  critical  damage  on 
the  United  States  through  atomic  attack. 

a.  A Soviet  capability  for  direct  attack  on 
the  continental  United  States  has  existed 
since  the  USSR  acquired  long-range  aircraft 
and  long-range  submarines.  Addition  of 
atomic  bombs  to  Soviet  armament  gives  the 


USSR  the  additional  capability  of  inflicting 
concentrated  destruction  in  a single  attack 
and  of  denying  areas  within  the  United  States. 

t>.  The  raftTimnm  threat  to  the  United 
State  of  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  bombs 
is  the  possibility  that  the  USSR  in  a single 
surprise  attack  on  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  Installations  could  seriously  limit  the 
offensive  capabilities  of  the  United  States, 
possibly  to  a critical  degree. 

c.  The  preparation  of  a single  Soviet  attack 
of  this  scope  would  obviously  face  serious  dif- 
ficulties, primarily  (1)  production  of  a suf- 
ficient number  of  atomic  bombs  to  cover  se- 
lected vital  targets  and  yet  allow  for  delivery 
losses,  faulty  functioning,  and  inaccurate 
aiming;  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  (2)  produc- 
tion of  sufficient  means  cf  transport  to  ensure 
coverage  of  those  targets,  and  (3)  determina- 
tion of  those  targets  the  destruction  of  which 
would  most  seriously  limit  the  offensive  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States.  Each  cf  these 
three  difficulties,  however,  can  be  resolved  in 
time  by  the  USSR. 

d.  Since  the  USSR  will  have  an  increasing 
capacity  to  deliver  bombs  on  target,  if  not  pre- 
vented, the  extent  of  destruction  that  the 
USSR  could  inflict  on  the  United  States  will 
depend  primarily  on  the  defensive  capabilities 
of  the  United  States. 

4,  The  USSR  could  more  readily  inflict  critical 
damage  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  allies  of 
the  United  States  through  atomic  attack. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  SOVIET  POLITICAL- 
SUBVERSIVE  CAPABILITIES 

5.  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  weapons  in- 
creases the  possibility  that  the  USSR  will  be  abie 
to  weaken  seriously  the  power  position  of  the 
United  States  without  resorting  to  direct  military 
action. 

a.  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  weapons  in  it- 
self does  not  increase  the  instruments  already 
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TOP 

available  to  the  USSR  for  the  extension  of  its 
political  control  by  means  short  of  an  all-out 
military  conflict.  But  Soviet  capabilities  of 
extending  political  control  will  be  enhanced 
to  the  extent  that  Soviet  possession  of  atomic 
weapons  weakens  the  will  of  non-Commu- 
nists  to  take  adequate  and  timely  counter- 
measures, and  strengthens  the  determination 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

b.  Soviet  efforts  to  confuse  and  divide  pub- 
lic opinion  in  non-Commimist  countries  wifi 
benefit  from  Soviet  possession  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. Moscow’s  current  campaign  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  to  attach  a 
moral  and  legal  stigma  to  their  use  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  USSR  can  pose  as 
willing  to  accept  the  same  restrictions  that  it 
demands  of  other  countries.  By  exploiting 
the  universal  fear  of  war  as  a means  of  at- 
tracting foreign  support  for  Soviet  policy,  the 
USSR  may  be  able  to  Influence  popular 
opinion  In  some  countries  to  induce  the  local 
government  to  adopt  a position  less  favorable 
to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

C.  Fear  of  a growing  disparity  between  US 
and  Soviet  military  power,  and  fear  of  atomic 
war  In  any  case,  may  influence  the  present 
allies  of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from 
joining  this  country  in  taking  a more  positive 
political  position  against  the  USSR. 

d.  Segments  of  American  public  opinion 
also  may  conceivably  become  less  willing  to 
support  more  positive  US  counter-measures 
against  the  USSR. 

e.  The  USSR,  accordingly,  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  exploit  non-communist  hesitation  and 
reluctance  to  resort  to  strong  counter-meas- 
ures. These  conditions  would  facilitate  the 
piecemeal  extension  of  Soviet  political  control 
over  so  much  of  Eurasia  as  virtually  to  Isolate 
the  United  States  without  resort  to  direct  mil- 
itary action. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  WAR 

6.  The  possibility  of  direct  military  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  end  the  United  States 
is  increased  os  a result  of  Soviet  possession  of 
atomic  weapons. 

a.  The  basic  objective  of  Soviet  policy  is 
clearly  the  attainment  of  a Communist  world 

TOJ 


under  Soviet  domination.  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective  the  USSR  regards  the  United  States 
as  its  major  opponent  and  wifi  wage  against 
it  a relentless,  unceasing  struggle  in  which 
any  weapon  or  tactic  is  admissible  which 
promises  success  in  terms  of  this  over-all  So- 
viet objective. 

b.  With  the  continued  development  of  the 
Soviet  atomic  stockpile  and  Soviet  defense 
capabilities  against  atomic  attack,  the  United 
States  superiority  in  total  numbers  of  atomic 
bombs  will  no  longer  in  itself  be  a strong 
deterrent  to  war. 

c.  With  Its  doctrinaire  concepts  of  capital- 
ist behavior  and  its  hypersensitivity  over  se- 
curity, the  USSR  may  interpret  as  potentially 
aggressive  future  steps  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  may  take  to  improve  their 
defensive  position  against  the  threat  inher- 
ent in  Soviet  military  power.  Similarly,  West- 
ern efforts  to  increase  military  preparedness 
in  response  to  Soviet  moves  in  the  "cold  war” 
could  create  a situation  in  which  the  USSR 
might  estimate  that  the  Western  Powers  were 
determined  to  prevent  any  further  spread  of 
Communism  by  military  action  against  the 
USSR.  It  Is  always  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  USSR  would  Initiate  war  if  it  should  esti- 
mate that  a Western  attack  was  impending. 

d.  As  the  Soviet  military  potential  increases 
relative  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  the  USSR  will  doubtless  be  willing  to 
take  greater  risks  than  before  in  pursuit  of 
its  aims.  Although  the  USSR  undoubtedly 
calculates  the  capacity  and  determination  of 
the  non-Communist  powers  to  take  counter- 
measures, the  Kremlin  nevertheless  may  mis- 
calculate the  cumulative  risk  involved  in  its 
various  aggressions.  Accordingly  it  may  un- 
dertake an  action  which  In  itself  appears  un- 
likely to  lead  to  war,  but  which,  when  added 
to  all  previous  Soviet  aggressions,  might  be- 
come an  issue  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
merits  and  thus  precipitate  war. 

e.  If,  after  Soviet  attainment  of  a large 
atomic  stockpile,  US  defensive  and  retaliatory 
capabilities  were  to  remain  so  limited  as  to 
permit  a Soviet  belief  that  the  USSR  could 
make  a decisive  attack  on  the  United  States 
with  relative  impunity,  there  would  be  grave 
danger  of  such  an  attack. 
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ENCLOSURE  B 


DISSENT  BY  THE  OFFICE 

ONI  dissents  from  ORE  32-50  because  it 
believes  that  this  estimate  is  too  narrow  and 
limited  in  its  approach  to  a problem  which 

. . obviously  involves  considerations  of  ex- 
tremely broad  scope  and  implications,  . . 
and  thus  is  subject  to  serious  misinterpreta- 
tion. ORE  32-50  purports  to  discuss  Soviet 
possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  relation  to 
its  effect  on  Soviet  political-subversive  capa- 
bilities and  military  capabilities,  and  it  con- 
cludes that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  these 
capabilities,  a consequent  increase  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  and  an  increasing  jeopardy  to 
the  security  of  the  U.S.  A discussion  so  nar- 
row in  scope  and  so  limited  with  respect  to  the 
factors  discussed  does  not,  indeed  cannot,  in- 
dicate how  much  increase  has  occurred  nor 
what  basic  situation  existed  from  which  the 
indeterminate  increase  can  be  measured.  The 
reader  is  actually  led  to  infer  that  the  only 
factor  under  Soviet  control  which  would  In- 
fluence a decision  to  attempt  a surprise  and 
crippling  atomic  attack  on  the  U.S.,  is  pos- 
session of  what  they  estimate  to  be  a requisite 
number  of  atomic  bombs  to  accomplish  the 
task.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviets 
could  arrive  at  such  a decision  without  regard 
to  political  or  economic  factors  and  all  the 
other  military  factors,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. 

2.  The  security  of  the  U.S.  is  affected  by  So- 
viet objectives  and  intentions  as  well  as  ca- 


* Quoted  from  CIA  memorandum  jf29894  dated  29 
September  1949  to  IAC  agencies  requesting  an  ad 
hoc  committee  on  recent  atomic  developments. 
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pabilities,  since  it  is  the  combination  of  these 
factors  that  produces  the  end  product,  prob- 
able courses  of  action.  Soviet  objectives  and 
intentions  stem  principally  from  political, 
ideological  and  economic  factors,  historical  ex- 
perience and  aspirations.  Only  when  weighed 
together  in  the  light  of  objectives  and  inten- 
tions will  total  capabilities— political,  subver- 
sive, economic  and  military — combine  to  pro- 
duce the  probable  course  of  action  which  must 
be  correctly  estimated  in  order  that  proper 
steps  may  be  taken  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  TJ.S.  While  many  considerations  affect- 
ing the  Soviet  objectives  and  intentions  are 
“controversial",  these  considerations  are,  in 
this  case,  the  vital  Issues  in  the  problem. 
Their  omission  from  the  estimate  is  a fatal 
error. 

3.  ONI  believes  that  our  bases  for  estimat- 
ing Soviet  objectives  and  intentions  are  at 
least  as  well  founded  as  our  bases  for  estimat- 
ing their  capabilities.  They  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  a full  consideration  in  the  estimate, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  which 
must  be  expressed  regarding  quantities,  dates 
of  availability,  and  characteristics  of  Soviet 
atomic  bombs. 

4.  The  position  set  forth  above  is  the  one 
ONI  has  maintained  throughout  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  problem.  ONI  dis- 
approves of  the  publishing  of  this  paper  be- 
cause it  believes  that  the  limited  discussion, 
by  avoiding  the  vital  issues,  does  not  ade- 
quately support  the  conclusion,  does  not  an- 
swer the  problem,  and  could  be  misleading. 
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61.  [ORE],  “The  Korean  Situation,”  16  September  1950 
(Ditto  copy) 
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Approximately  17,000  UN  personnel  are  now  ashore  at  Inchon. 
Elements  of  the  US  1st  Marine  Division  have  advanced  to  positions 
three  miles  east  of  Inchon,  astride  the  Seoul  road.  Along  the  front 
In  southeast  Korea,  slight  gains  have  been  made  by  UN  forces  in 
attacks  from  Chlndong  to  Ycngchon.  UN  naval  surface  and  carrier 
air  unite  supported  ground  troops  in  the  Inchon -Seoul  area  while 
surface  units  bombarded  the  east  coast  in  support  of  ROK  marines 
who  landed  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Pohang. 

Ground 

Inchon  Area.  The  attack  by  the  US  Tenth  Corps  is  gaining 
momentum.  The  city  of  Inchon  has  been  secured,  and  ROK  forces 
have  been  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and 
the  establishment  of  a government  for  Inchon.  Meanwhile  elements 
of  the  US  1st  Marine  Division  have  advanced  three  miles  east  of 
Inchon  along  the  road  to  Seoul.  Approximately  17,000  troops,  with 
tanks  and  155mm.  howitzers,  have  been  put  ashore  at  Inchon.  The 
local  North  Korean  security  forces  were  quickly  overcome.  Enemy 
units  attempting  to  converge  on  Inchon  with  additional  support  have 
been  attacked  by  UN  naval  aircraft  which  destroyed  200  vehicles 
and  an  undetermined  number  of  tanks. 

Southeast  Korea.  Along  the  90-mile  front  from  Chtodong  in  the 
south  to  Yongchon  in  the  north,  UN  forces  took  the  offensive,  and 
made  slight  overall  gains  against  enemy  resistance  varying  from 
light  to  heavy.  UN  forces  made  slight  gains  in  the  south  sector 
from  Chlndong  to  Hyoapung,  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Kaktong 
River  below  Waegwan,  and  entered  An  gang  in  the  east.  Patrols  of 
the  ROK  3rd  Division,  however,  on  the  extreme  east  sector,  were 
repulsed  by  withering  small  arms  fire.  ROK  marines  have  landed 
cm  the  east  coast  north  of  Pohang. 
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61.  ( Continued ) 


Rear  Areas.  Air  observers  reported  approximately  50  vehicles 
and  20  tanks  moving  south  below  Antung  (near  the  northeast  Korea - 
Manchurian  border).  Id  the  Seoul  area,  UN  naval  air  reconnaissance 
flights  reported  several  thousand  troops  dressed  in  white  moving  In 
the  direction  of  Inchon. 

Navy 

UN  naval  vessels  supported  ground  troops  on  both  coasts  with 
artillery  fire,  while  carrier  air  units  struck  at  enemy  forces  attempting 
to  converge  on  Inchon.  The  Command  Post  of  the  US  Tenth  Army  Corps 
has  been  established  afloat  off  Inchon. 

Air  Forces 

Air  forces  made  strikes  against  marshalling  yards  and  storage 
facilities  sear  the  southeastern  battle  zone  at  Taejon,  An  dong,  and 
Chonju.  Other  units  assisted  in  neutralizing  enemy  resistance 
against  the  ROE  marine  landings  an  the  east  coast.  Bad  weather 
prevented  planned  strikes  by  heavy  bombers  in  the  Waegwan  area, 
bat  other  heavy  bomber  units  struck  secondary  targets  at  Pyongyang 
and  Wonsan,  where  marshalling  yards  and  deck  areas  were  hit  with 
excellent  results. 


n.  General  Situation 

No  significant  reports  have  been  received  during  the  past  24 
hours. 
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62.  Chief,  D/Pub  [R.  Jack  Smith]  to  AD/ORE  [Theodore  Babbitt], 
“Contents  of  the  CIA  Daily  Summary,”  21  September  1950 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


to  ABjGRl 

FROM  Chief,  D/Pub 

subject;  Contents  of  the  CIA  Daily  Summary. 


DATE,  21  September  1950 


Reference:  'y  memorandum  to  AD/GRS, ’ dated  ? February  19b9,  subject  "The  Dulles 

Report,";  rr.y  memorandum.  to  AD/G1D,  dated  5 April  1950,  subject 
"Distribution  of  the  CIA  Daily  Summary:  izy  memorandum  to  AD/ORD, 
dated  20  April  1950,  same  subject;  ~y  nenorar.cnr  tc  AD/C.il,  3 August 
1?50,  same  subject. 

1.  The  CIA  Daily  Summary  was  set  up  in  response  to  a request  from  the 

President  for  a brief  daily  digest  of  the  most  important  cables  and  telegrams. 

This  original  request  has  always  been  tile  guiding  concept  for  tile  Daily  Sunnary, 
ar.d  any  suggestion  that  the  publication  be  broadened  ir.  scope,  that  it  might 
become  a sort  of  daily  estimate  rather  than  a daily  digest  of  what  cables  came 
to  hand,  has  been  held  contrary  to  the  President'  s request.  The  limitation 
imposed  by  this  concept  means  that  on  any  giver,  day  the  Daily  Summary  can  contain 
only  those  items  which  have  appeared  in  the  cable  traffic  for  The  day  (or  the  day 
before).  The  sporadic  flow  cf  cable  traffic  maxes  it  highly  likely  that  for  a day 
cr  two  at  a time  there  will  be  no  cables  concerning  a highly  sensitive  situation 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  Daily  Summary  will  carry  no  iter,  on  the  matter.  At 
the  sane  time,  it  is  highly  possible  that  cables  concerning  this  situation  have 
arrived  in  Via  suing  tor.  but  that  CIA  has  either  been  excluded  from  distribution  or 
has  been  given  distribution  and  has  been  requested  not  to  use  the  material  in  any 
publication. 


2.  The  guiding  concept  that  the  CIA  Daily  Summary  is  published  in 

response  to  a request  from  the  President  places  a premium  on  sensitive  cables, 
those  which  most  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  President's  attention.  These  are 
the  cables  which  are  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  several  agencies.  The  record 
of  the  agencies  in'  making  these  cables  available  to  CIA  is  very  uneven.  The 
service  agencies  have  always  made  a rigid  distinction  between  operational  and 
intelligence  materials  and  have  freely  given  CIA  what  they  regard  as  intelligence 
materials  but  have  refused  to  give  CIA  operational  materials . 'Jnder  this  guise, 
they  have  withheld  from  CIA  such  sensitive  materials  as  General  lac.Vri.hur 1 s reports 
from  Tokyo,  General  Clay's  reports  from  3erlir.,  Admiral  5 treble' s reports  from 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  Admiral  Eadger's  reports  from  Tsingtao,  General  Van  Fleet's 
reports  from  Athens,  etc.  CIA  does  not  receive  reports  made  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  many  of  which  mist,  because  of  their-  origin  and  their  subject,  be  worthy 
of  the  President's  attention.  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  State  has 
steadily  maintained  a good  record  in  making  sensitive  materials  available  to  CIA, 
a fact  which  accounts  to  a fair  degree  for  the  predominance  of  State  materials  in 
the  Daily  Summary.  During  the  past  year,  however,  as  State-Defense  relations  have 
deteriorated  and  as  State  has  become  increasingly  aware  that  through  the  CIA  Daily 
Suraary  the  Department  of  Defense  is  receiving  sensitive  State  materials  without 
reciprocating,  State  has  been  more  and  more  reluctant  concerning  its  sensitive 
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telegrams.  Therefore,  on  a few  occasions  State  has  vdthheld  from  CIA  certain 
telegrams,  either  temporarily  cr  indefinitely.  lluch  more  frequently.  State  r.as 
distributed  these  telegrams  but  has  enjoined  CIA  not  to  use  then  in  any  publica- 
tion, an  injunction  which  CIA  has  had  to  respect  for  both  practical  and  ethical 
reasons.  These  factors  have  further  reduced  the  supply  of  materials  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  a Daily  3u.iT.ary  designed  for  the  President. 


3.  Several  solutions  to  remedy  the  sparseness  and  inadequacy  of  the  CIA 
Daily  Sunir.ary  are  available.  They  are: 

a.  To  change  the  nature  of  the  publication,  relieving  it  of 
the  necessity  no  digest  those  cables  which  CIA  has  avail- 
able and  making  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a daily  estimate; 

b.  To  make  urgent  efforts  on  a high  level,  as  I have  repeatedly 
requested  be  done,  to  have  the  sensitive  cables  of  the  Defense 
Department  made  available  to  CIA,  a development  which  would  in 
turn  ease  the  State  Department's  concern. 

4.  Recommendation:  Under  present  circumstances,  I recommend  that  the 
second  of  these  courses  be  followed  and  that  the  DC I be  urged  to  take  the  natter 
to  a level  higher) than  the  IAC. 


£.  J. 

R.  J.  SMITH. 
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Part  III:  The  Smith  Years 


The  documents  in  Part  III  cover  the  period  from  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith's 
August  1950  appointment  as  DCI  to  President  Truman’s  farewell  visit  to  CIA  in 
late  1952. 

General  Smith  swept  into  office  in  October  1950  with  a mandate  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  bring  about  major  change  in  CIA.  As  the  fourth  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, he  inherited  an  Agency  that  lacked  clear  direction  even  as  it  braced 
itself  for  the  outbreak  of  a third  world  war.  Smith  began  by  implementing  most 
of  the  program  that  the  NSC  had  recommended  to  DCI  Hillenkoettcr  in  1949. 
Moving  swiftly,  he  reorganized  CIA’s  analytical  and  support  functions,  exercised 
tighter  control  of  clandestine  activities,  and  insisted  on  high-level  political 
approval  for  covert  operations.  The  war  in  Korea  and  the  threat  of  its  spread 
dominated  Smith's  tenure  as  DCI.  Covert  operations  in  East  Asia  soon  con- 
sumed an  enormous  proportion  of  CIA’s  growing  but  still  limited  resources.  The 
wartime  emphasis  on  the  clandestine  services  steadily  enhanced  the  profile  and 
influence  of  Smith’s  new  deputy — and  ultimately  his  successor — Allen  Dulles. 
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63.  Houston  to  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.  Smith,  29  August  1950 
(Typed  transcript;  attachments  not  included) 
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29  August  1950 


✓ 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.  Smith 


1.  In  accordance  with  our  conversation  of  23 
August,  I am  forwarding  a memorandum  outlining  the 
basic  current  problems  facing  CIA. 

2.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  the  problems  are 
broadly  stated.  Therefore,  I have  attached  in  tabs 
certain  documents  which  go  into  considerable  illustra- 
tive detail.  This  forwarding  memorandum  is  classified 
TO?  SECRET  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of 
Tabs  F and  G.  The  rest  of  the  papers  are  classified 

in  accordance  with  their  content. 


/s/  LAWRENCE  ft.  HOUSTON 
Lawrence  R.  Houston 
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63.  ( Continued) 


29  August  1950 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  RECORD 


Set  forth  below  is  a brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more 
pressing  problems  presently  facing  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
These  are  the  subject  of  extensive  studies  within  the  Agency 
and  are  voluminously  documented  in  Agency  files. 

Appended  hereto  are  certain  documents  which  most 
clearly  illustrate  the  issues  involved  and  which  indicate  measures 
which  would  be  basic  steps  in  the  solution  thereof.  These  docu- 
ments are  identified  in  a list  of  tabs  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


1.  Coordination  of  Activities. 

Difficulties  in  coordinating  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  Government,  and  of  performing  other  functions  imposed 
upon  CIA  by  law,  result  from  existing  National  Security  Council 
directives  which  impose  upon  CIA  the  board  of  directors 
mechanism  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  (IAC)  in 
the  following  manner: 
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a.  They  require  that  recommendations  and  advice  of 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI)  to  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  must  contain  the  concurrence  or  non-concurrence 

of  the  IAC; 

b.  They  enable  the  IAC  to  assert  the  Dosition  that 
they  are  not  merely  advisory  to  the  DCI,  but  are  actually  a 
board  of  directors,  of  which  the  DCI  is  but  the  executive  secre- 
tary, i.e.  one  among  equals; 

c.  Therefore  the  recommendations  which  go  forward 
to  the  NSC  are  not  CIA  recommendations  as  contemplated  by  the 
law,  but  actually  are  watered-down  compromises,  replete  with 
loop  holes,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  complete  IAC  support. 

2.  Intelligence  Support  for  Production  of  Estimates. 

Difficulties  are  encountered  by  CIA  in  producing  adequate 
intelligence  estimates,  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  LAC  agencies  to 
honor  CIA  requests  for  necessary  intelligence  information,  depart- 
mental intelligence,  or  collection  action: 

a.  Information  has  been  withheld  from  CIA  by  IAC 
agencies  on  the  basis  that  it  is  "operational"  rather  than 
"intelligence  information”  and  therefore  not  available  to  CIA; 
that  it  is  "eyes  only"  information  or  on  a highly  limited  dissemi- 
nation basis;  or  that  it  is  handled  under  special  security  provisions 
which  by-pass  CIA; 

b.  CIA  is  not  empowered  to  enforce  its  collection  re- 
quests on  IAC  agencies,  or  establish  priorities; 

c.  There  is  a failure  of  spontaneous  dissemination  of 
certain  material  to  CIA; 

d.  IAC  agencies  continue,  to  cite  the  so-called  "Third 
Agency  Rule"  as  a basis  for  refusing  the  give  intelligence  to  CIA. 

3.  Production  and  Dissemination  of  Estimates 

The  furnishing  of  adequate  national  intelligence  estimates 
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to  the  President,  the  NSC,  and  other  appropriate  recipients  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  complete  material,  (as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3,  above),  and  by  present  procedures  which  require  concur- 
rence or  substantial  dissent  to  bach  estimate  from  the  IAC  agencies, 
but  make  no  provision  for  setting  time  limits  thereon: 

a.  departmental  agencies  of  the  IAC  cannot  concur  in 
intelligence  estimates  which  conflict  with  agency  substantive  policy; 
nor  can  they  free  themselves  from  departmental  bias  or  budgetary 
interests; 

b.  Coordination  of  CIA  estimates  often  takes  months, 
with  the  result  a compromise  position; 

c»  Departmental  dissents  to  CIA  estimates  are  frequently 
unsubstantial,  quibbling  or  reflective  of  departmental  policy. 


li.  Special  Problems . 

a.  The  IAC  agencies  resist  the  grant  of  authority  to 
CIA  to  issue  directives  affecting  the  intelligence  field  in  general 
and  their  activities  or  priorities  in  particular  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  violate  the  concept  cf  command  channels; 

b.  The  status  of  CIA  in  relation  to  the  President  and 
the  NSC  must  be  redefined  and  clarified; 

c.  The  relationships  between  CIA  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  — particularly  the  FBI,  on  the  other, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  defector  problem,  must  be  linn  roved 
and  clarified. 

d.  Difficulties  imposed  by  NSC  directives  in  the  field 
of  unconventional  warfare  must  be  eliminated,  particularly  the  policy 
control  over  CIA  granted  to  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 

The  separation  of  clandestine  operations  into  two  offices  within  CIA 
creates  serious  problems  of  efficiency,  efficacy  and,  above  all, 
security; 

e.  There  is  a failure  of  coordination  of  overt  intelli- 
gence collection  in  the  field,  due  in  part  to  competition  among  the 
departments  in  the  field,  but  also  to  lack  of  positive  planning  and 
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action  by  CIA.  This  results  in  unnecessary  duplication  and  over- 
laps, and  the  initial  withholding  of  choice  material.  It  is  becom- 
ing necessary  for  CIA  to  take  a strong  position  in  the  field  of 
overt  collection  abroad. 

?•  Nuclear  Energy  and  Other  Special  Intelligence  Subjects. 

Each  has  its  own  but  related  problems. 

6.  Relationship  between  JCS  and  CIA  in  the  Event  cf  War. 

This  is  an  unresolved  problem  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion,  one  aspect  of  which  is 
covered  by  Tabs  F and  G attached.  It  may  of  course  require 
urgent  consideration  at  any  time. 

7.  Conclusion. 

Solution  of  the  above  problems  lies  in  a grant  of 
adeuate  authority  to  the  DCI  and  CIA,  and  use  of  that  authority 
to  achieve  the  necessary  coordination  by  direction  rather  than 
placing  reliance  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will. 
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.•Tab  A 

Tab  B 

Tab  C 

Tab  D 

Tab  E 

Tab  E/1 
Tab  F 

Tab  G 


INDEX  OF  TABS 


- CIA  proposed  revision  of  NSCID  #1.  This 
directive  is  believed  by  CIA  to  be  necessary 
to  give  the  Director  the  authority  needed  for 
exercise  of  his  responsibilities.  It  has  been 
forwarded  to  State  for  discussion,  but  no 
further  action  has  been  taken  on  it. 

- proposed  * Memorandum  to  the  National  Security 
Council,"  which  elaborates  paragraphs  1-3  set 
forth  in  the  memorandum;  above.  This  was  pre- 
pared several  months  ago  as  an  introduction  to 
CIA's  proposed  revision  of  NSCID  #1,  included 
herewith  under  Tab  A. 


- National  Security  Council  Intelligence  Directive 
(NSCID)  #1,  under  which  CIA  presently  operates. 


- Memorandum  entitled  "legal  Responsibilities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency" , which  emphasizes 
particularly  Congressional  intent  in  regard  to  the 
national  intelligence  mission. 


- Current  State/Defense  proposals  for  reorganization 
of  intelligence  Droduction  within  CIA.  A canpro- 

- .:-miseuyerf>iifim  ef-thiB.paper  is  still  under  discussion. 

- Compromise  now  urged  by  State/Defense  thru  Gen.  Magruder. 


- Joint  Intelligence  Committee  report  on  war  time 
status  and  responsibilities  of  CIA  and  its  field 
agencies  (JIC  Lui5/l,  12  July  1950).  This  indicates 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  JIC  to  have  J CS 
take  over  control  of  all  covert  activities  in  the 
event  of  war. 

- Memorandum  for  Brig.  Gen.  John  Magruder,  dated 

16  August  1950,  setting  forth  CIA's  position  on  its 
war  time  relations  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.  This  memo- 
randum was  originally  drafted  for  dispatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  was  actually  dispatched 
to  General  Magruder. 
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64.  Wisner,  Memorandum  for  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
“Interpretation  of  NSC  10/2  and  Related  Matters,” 

1 2 October  1 950  (Photocopy) 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 


SUBJECT:  Interpretation  of  NSC  10/2  and  Related  Matters 


1.  Pursuant  to  your  oral  instructions  to  me,  I have  duly  notified  the 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  your  interpretation  of  NSC  10/2  and  of  your  view 
that  the  Memorandum  of  Interpretation  dated  12  August  19li8  and  entitled 
"Implementation  of  NSC  10/2"  is  no  longer  applicable  or  effective  in  the 
light  of  altered  circumstances. 


2.  The  notification  and  advice  above  referred  to  was  accomplished  at 
a meeting  held  in  my  office  at  3:30  p.m. , 11  October  1950,  which  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I explained  to  these  individuals 
at  considerable  length  your  reasoning  and  conclusions  as  regards  the  lack 
of  immediate  necessity  for  a revision  of  NSC  10/2  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  full  integration  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination  as  an  element  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  fully  responsive  to  your  authority  and 
command  as  Director  of  the  Agency.  I further  pointed  out  that  you  acknow- 
ledged the  propriety  and  desirability  of  the  continuing  receipt  by  QPC 
of  advice  and  policy  guidance  from  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  that  this  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  any 
sense  as  placing  State,  Defense  and  JCS  in  the  position  of  giving  instruc- 
tions or  orders  to  OPC.  Finally,  I explained  that  you  saw  no  reason  for 
changing  the  ear,  sting  pattern  of  advice  and  guidance  including  the  manner 
in  which  policy  guidance  flows  to  OPC  as  well  as  the  organizations  and 
individuals  in  State,  Defense  and  CIA  heretofore  functioning  in  this 
capacity.  I said  that  in  theory  and  in  fact  the  policy  guidance  would  be 
coming  to  the  CIA  as  an  organization  and  not  merely  to  OPC,  and  that  it 
would  be  my  responsibility  to  keep  you  fully  informed  on  all  matters  worthy 
of  your,  attention.  ' 


3.  The  foregoing  statements  on  my  part  appeared  to  have  been  well 
received  by  the  representatives  of  State,  Defense  and  the  JCS,  all  of 
whom  expressed  themselves  as  being  personally  in  agreement  with  your  views. 
They  undertook  to  convey  the  information  given  to  them  to  their  respective 
superiors  and  to  inform  us  in  due' course  of  the  reaction  and  response  of 
their  superiors. 
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65.  Smith,  Memorandum  for  the  President,  12  October  1950 
(Carbon  copy  with  attachments) 


S E 0 E 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


32515 


12  October  1950 


MSMCRaMIBU  ?CR  THE  FRESIDS3T 


In  accordance  with  7007  instructions,  I submit  herewith  esti- 
mates regarding  five  critical  situations  in  the  Far  East.  The 
intelligence  organisations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Amy, 
the  Ravy,  and  the  Air  Faroe  participated  in  the  preparation  of 
these  estimates  concur  in  then. 


The  estimates  felloe  in  the  following  orders 


Enclosure  A 

B 

C 

B 

E 

F 


• Threat  of  Full  Chinese  Ccnmaniat  Intervention 
in  Korea 

- Threat  of  Soviet  Intervention  in  Korea 

<=>  Threat  of  Chinese  Conmanist  Invasion  of  Formosa 

- Threat  of  Chinese  Conmunist  Invasion  of 

IsdoohlaA 

- Communist  Capabilities  and  Threat  in  the 

Philippines 

~ General  Soviet  and  Chinese  Ccnanmist  Intentions 
and  Capabilities  in  the  Far  East 


Inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  reached  with  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular situations  depend  in  part  on  the  possibility  of  s Soviet 
decision  to  resort  to  global  war,  the  latest  agreed  estimate  an 
that  subject  is  also  attached  as  Enclosure  G« 


WALT  Hi  B,  SMITH 
Direct  or 
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ERRATA  for  Central  Intelligence  Agenfcy  Top  Secret 
Memorandum  of  12  October  1950  #32615 

A phrase  has  been  omitted  from  Enclosure  E,  Communist 
Capabilities  and  Threat  in  the  Philippines.  The  phrase 
“a  number  of  the  ” belongs  in  paragraph  3.b,  thus  making 
the  first  sentence  of  3.fc.  read:  “Since  the  Communists  have 
achieved  power  in  China,  it  is  believed  that  a number  of  the 
approximately  half  a million  Philippine  Chinese  have  already 
aligned  themselves  with  the  Peiping  regime.” 
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12  October  1950 

A.  THREAT  OF  FULL  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INTERVENTION 

IN  KOREA 


l.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  full-scale  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  in  Korea. 

II.  CAPABILITIES 

2.  The  Chinese  Communist  ground  forces,  currently  lacking 
requisite  air  and  naval  support,  are  capable  of  intervening  effec- 
tively, but  not  necessarily  decisively,  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

m.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  INTENT 

3.  Indications  of  Intentions.  Despite  statements  by  Chou  En-lai, 
troop  movements  to  Manchuria,  and  propaganda  charges  of  atrocities 
and  border  violations,  there  are  no  convincing  indications  of  an  actual 
Chinese  Communist  intention,  to  resort  to  full-scale  intervention  in 
Korea. 

4.  Factors  Favoring  Chinese  Communist  Intervention. 

a.  Intervention,  if  resulting  in  defeat  of  UN  forces,  would: 

(1)  constitute  a major  gain  in  prestige  for  Communist  China,  con- 
firming it  as  the  premier  Asiatic  power;  (2)  constitute  a major 
gain  for  World  Communism  with  concomitant  increase  in  Communist 
China’s  stature  in  hie  Sino-Soviet  axis;  (3)  result  in  the  elimination 
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of  the  possibility  of  a common  frontier  with  a Western-type 
democracy;  and  (4)  permit  the  retention  of  sources  of  Man- 
churian electric  power  along  the  Yalu  River. 

bj_  Intervention,  even  if  not  resulting  in  a decisive  defeat 
of  UN  forces,  would:  (1)  enable  the  Chinese  Communists  to  utilize 
foreign  war  as  an  explanation  for  failure  to  carry  out  previously 
announced  economic  reforms;  (2)  be  consistent  with  and  furnish 
strong  impetus  to  anti  -Western  trends  in  Asia;  and  (3)  justify  a 
claim  for  maximum  Soviet  military  and/or  economic  aid  to 
China. 

c.  Intervention,  with  or  without  assurance  of  final  victory, 
might  serve  the  cause  of  World  Communism,  particularly  the 
cause  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  that  it  would  involve  the  Western 
bloc  In  a costly  and  possibly  Inconclusive  war  in  the  Far  East. 

d*  The  Communist  cause  generally  and  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  particularly  face  the  prospect  of  a major  set-back  in  the 
struggle  with  the  non -Communist  world  if  UN  forces  are  per- 
mitted to  achieve  complete  victory  in  Korea. 

5.  Factors  Opposing  Chinese  Communist  Intervention. 

The  Chinese  Communists  undoubtedly  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  war  with  the  US.  Their  domestic  problems  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  regime's  entire  domestic  program  and 
economy  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  strains  and  the  material 
damage  which  would  be  sustained  in  war  with  the  US.  Anti- 
Communist  forces  would  be  encouraged  and  the  regime's  very 
existence  would  be  endangered. 

Intervention  would  minimize  the  possibility  of  Chinese 
membership  in  toe  UN  and  of  a seat  on  the  Security  Council. 
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c.  Open  intervention  would  be  extremely  costly  unless 
protected  by  powerful  Soviet  air  cover  and  naval  support  Such 
Soviet  aid  might  not  be  forthcoming  because  it  would  constitute 
Soviet  intervention. 

d.  Acceptance  at  major  Soviet  aid  would  make  Peiping 
more  dependent  on  Soviet  help  and  increase  Soviet  control  in 
Manchuria  to  a point  probably  unwelcome  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

£.  If  unsuccessful,  Chinese  intervention  would  lay  Peiping 
open  to  Chinese  resentment  on  the  grounds  that  China  would  be 
acting  as  a Soviet  catspaw. 

S-  From  a military  standpoint  the  most  favorable  time  for 
intervention  in  Korea  has  passed. 

g.  Continued  covert  aid  would  offer  most  of  &e  advantages 
of  overt  intervention,  while  avoiding  its  risks  and  disadvantages. 
Covert  aid  would  enable  the  Chinese  Communists  to; 

(1)  Avoid  further  antagonizing  of  the  UN  and  reduce 
risk  of  war  with  the  US; 

(2)  Promote  the  China -led  Asiatic  peoples'  “revolu- 
tionary struggle,"  while  ostensibly  supporting 
peace; 

■ ■*>=- 

(3)  Maintain  freedom  of  action  for  later  choice  between 
abandonment  of  aid  or  continuing  such  covert  aid  as 
might  be  appropriate  to  Chinese  Communist  needs  is 
Korea; 
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(4)  Satisfy  Are  “aid  Korea”  demand  in  Communist 
circles  in  China  and  Asia  generally,  without 
risking  war  with  the  US. 

IV.  PROBABILITY  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ACTION 

6.  While  full-scale  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in 
Korea  must  he  regarded  as  a continuing  possibility,  a consid- 
eration of  all  known  factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  barring 
a Soviet  decision  for  global  war,  such  action  is  not  probable  in 
1950.  During  tills  period,  intervention  will  probably  be  confined 
to  continued  covert  assistance  to  the  North  Koreans. 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


12  October  1950 

B.  THREAT  OF  SOVIET  INTERVENTION  IN  KOREA 


l.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  direct  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention in  Korea  during  1950. 

E.  CAPABILITIES 

2.  Soviet  armed  forces  mow  in  the  Far  East  are  capable  of 
intervening  overwhelmingly  in  Korea  virtually  without  warning. 

m.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  INTENT 

3.  Indications  of  Intentions.  The  Soviet  Union  to  date  has 
given  no  indication  that  it  intends  to  intervene  directly  in  Korea. 
Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  Soviet  Union  hag  sought 

in  its  official  statements  and  in  Its  propaganda  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  not  involved  in  the  Korean  situation.  More- 
over, the  USSR  has  taken  no  political  or  military  actions  that 
constitute  direct  armed  intervention  in  Korea.  However,  the 
Soviet  Government  for  some  months  Has  been  increasingly 
improving  its  military  capabilities  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
in  other  strategic  areas. 

4.  Factors  Favoring  Soviet  Intervention.  The  defeat  of 
North  Korea  would  constitute  a major  set-back  for  the  USSR. 

It  would  involve: 

a.  The  loss  of  a Satellite,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Western-oriented  state  on  the  frontiers  of  Communist  China 
and  the  USE. 
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b.  Giving  the  Western  Powers  a potential  strategic 
bridgehead  which  the  Kremlin  would  always  regard  as  a threat 
to  the  industrial,  communication,  and  military  centers  of 
Manchuria  and  the  Soviet  Far  East 

% c.  Weakening  the  Soviet  military  and  political  position 
vis-a-vis  Japan. 

d.  A loss  to  Soviet  political  prestige  in  that  it  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Kremlin  is  not  willing  to  support  its  fol- 
lowers effectively  in  a Soviet-instigated  action. 


e.  A loss  to  Soviet  military  prestige  in  that  it  would  lead 
to  a tendency,  whether  or  not  Justified,  to  re-evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Soviet  military  equipment  and  tactics. 


f.  A reduction  in  the  prospects  of  the  Soviet  Union  far 
expanding  its  political  control  by  means  short  of  war  in  that 
it  would  demonstrate  the  determination  and  capability  of  the 
non-Soviet  world  to  resist  effectively  Soviet -Inspired  aggression. 


Soviet  Intervention. 


a.  In  weighing  potential  gains  and  risks  of  intervention, 
the  Soviet  leaders  must  calculate,  as  an  overwhelming  consider- 
ation, that  their  open  intervention  would  lead  to  direct  hostili- 
ties with  US  and  other  UR  forces  over  an  Issue  on  which  the 
Western  world  has  achieved  a new  degree  of  unity.  Soviet 
Leaders  would  have  no  assurance  that  combat  between  Soviet 
and  US  forces  would  be  limited  by  the  US  to  Korea  or  to  the 
Far  Eastern  theater.  Consequently,  a decision  to  intervene 
openly  In  Korea,  in  die  ultimate  analysis,  involves  a decision 
to  risk  immediate  and  probably  global  war  with  the  US. 
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_b„  The  Soviet  leaders  may  estimate  that  it  will  be 
possibly  without  assuming  this  all-critical  risk,  to  salvage 
some  of  the  losses  suffered  from  the  Korean  situation.  US 
military  activities  could  be  obstructed  by  extensive  guerrilla 
action,  which  might  involve  the  US  in  an  extended  and  costly 
occupation  and  which  could  contribute  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
develop  in  Asia  a racial  enmity  toward  the  US  and  the  Western 
Powers. 

IV.  PROBABILITIES  OF  SOVIET  ACTION 

6.  It  is  believed  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  not  consider 
that  their  prospective  losses  in  Korea  warrant  direct  military 
intervention  and  a consequent  grave  risk  at  war.  They  will 
intervene  in  the  Korean  hostilities  only  if  they  have  decided, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  Korean  situation  alone,  but  on  the  basis 
of  over -all  considerations,  that  It  is  to  their  Interest  to  pre- 
cipitate a global  war  at  this  time. 
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12  October  1950 

C.  THREAT  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INVASION  OF  FORMOSA 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  Chinese  Communist  invasion 
of  Formosa  during  1950. 

n.  CAPABILITIES 

2.  Despite  certain  definite  Chinese  Communist  deficiencies 
in  naval  and  air  forces  and  probably  in  amphibious  training  and 
doctrine,  the  Communists  are  now  capable  of  launching  an  in- 
vasion against  Formosa  with  about  200,000  troops  and  moderate 
air  cover.  The  USSR  could  at  a minimum  furnish  tactical  advice 
and  technical  and  logistic  support. 

3.  Although  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  are  sufficient  in 
number  and  materiel  to  defend  Formosa,  lack  of  staying  power, 
poor  command  structure,  lack  of  inter -service  coordination, 
questionable  morale  and  shortages  of  some  types  of  amtpunitjn^ 
make  their  defense  capabilities  questionable. 

4.  Without  direct  Soviet  participation  and  given  strong  naval 
and  air  assistance  by  the  US  armed  forces,  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist defense  forces  are  capable  of  holding  Formosa  against  a 
determined  Chinese  Communist  invasion. 

HL  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  &TENT 

5.  Indications  of  Intentions.  Frequent  official  statements  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  clearly  indicated  their  intention 

to  seize  control  of  Formosa,  However,  available  intelligence  does 
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not  indicate  their  intention  to  do  so  in  the  immediate  future. 

An  unknown  factor  bearing  upon  the  intent  to  invade  is  the 
degree  of  control  the  USSR  is  capable  of  exercising  over  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  the  Soviet  intent  with  respect  to 
Formosa. 

6.  Factors  Favoring  Invasion  of  Formosa. 

a.  The  occupation  of  Formosa  would  remove  the 
symbol  of  Nationalist  resistance;  eliminate  a potential 
source  of  coordinated  opposition  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime;  and  would  seriously  diminish  continued  anti -Com- 
munist resistance  in  China  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

b.  Abandonment  or  continued  postponement  of  an 
attack  on  Formosa  would  result  in  a loss  of  “face"  to  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

£.  Formosa  would  provide  the  Chinese  Communists 
with  a small  but  significant  source  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
a potential- source  of  rice,  thereby  contributing  somewhat  to 
Chinese  Communist  capabilities  for  economic  reconstruction. 

7.  Factors  Opposing  an  Invasion  of  Formosa. 

_a.  Success  would  be  improbable. 

b.  An  attack  involves  the  risk  of  war  with  the  US  as 
long  as  US-forces  are  interposed  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland.  The  Chinese  Communist  leadership  would  be  re- 
luctant to  jeopardize  its  popular  support,  domestic  achievements, 
and  internal  program  by  an  attack  on  Formosa  that  could  lead 
to  retaliatory  air  attacks  on  Chinese  cities,  to  a strict  block- 
ade of  the  Chinese  coast,  to  strong  economic  sanctions,  and  to 
protracted  warfare  that  could  sap  Chinese  economic  strength. 
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c.  The  Chinese  Communists  face  serious  domestic 
problems,  including  banditry,  widespread  unrest,  guerrilla 
opposition,  economic  stagnation,  agrarian  maladjustments, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  consolidating  the  Communist 
Party’s  political  control.  Par  these  reasons  the  danger  exists 
that,  if  attacks  should  fail  or  prove  unduly  costly,  the  present 
apparent  solidarity  of  die  Communist  regime  would  be  subjected 
to  a severe  strain. 

ji.  In  view  of  current  UN  interest  in  Formosa,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  some  reason  to  hope  for  a favorable 
political  solution. 

IV.  PROBABILITY  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INVASION 

8.  It  is  believed  that  barring  a Soviet  decision  to  precipi- 
tate global  war,  an  invasion  of  Formosa  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  not  be  attempted  during  die  remainder  of  1950. 
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D.  THREAT  OF  A CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INVASION  OF 

INDOCHINA 


I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  a Chinese  Communist  invasion 
of  Indochina  in  1950. 

n.  CAP  ABILITIES 

2.  From  forces  presently  deployed  near  the  Indochina 
border,  the  Chinese  Communists  could  commit  100,000  troops 
for  an  invasion  of  Indochina  without  appreciable  forewarning. 
Approximately  150,000  additional  Chinese  Communist  troops 
could  arrive  at  the  border  in  support  of  an  invasion  within  ten 
days.  Reinforcements  and  supplies  might  be  moved  by  sea  to 
rebel -held  sections  of  the  Indochina  coast,  It  is  also  within 
Chinese  Communist  capabilities  to  furnish  air  support  for  an 
invasion. 

3.  These  capabilities  could  be  exercised  without  jeopardy 
to  other  possible  Chinese  Communist  military  operations  in  the 
Far  East,  except  to  the  already  inadequate  air  support  for  a 
simultaneous  North  Korean  or  Formosan  intervention. 

4.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  should  invade  Indochina,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  defending  forces  under  the  French 
would  soon  lose  all  of  Vietnam,  except  Cochin  China. 
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in.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  INTENT 

5.  Indications  of  Intentions. 

a.  The  construction  and  improvement  of  roads,  railroads, 
and  air  facilities;  the  provision  of  technical  and  training  assistance 
and  advisory  personnel;  present  logistic  support  from  the  border 
provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunnan— all  these  might  be 
construed  as  positive  indicators  of  an  impending  invasion-  These 
activities,  however,  might  also  be  indicators  of  an  increase  in 

the  flow  of  Chinese  Communist  aid  to  the  Yiet  Minh  Communists, 
rather  than  of  Chinese  invasion. 

b.  Although  Chinese  Communists  have  given  propaganda 
support  to  the  Viet  Minh,  there  has  been  no  public  Chinese  Com- 
munist statement  which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as  a com- 
mitment to  invade  or  as  justification  for  invasion. 

6.  Factors  Favoring  Intervention- 

a.  A Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  Indochina  would  be 
the  most  rapid  means  of  establishing  a Communist  Indochina. 

b.  The  fall  of  Vietnam  to  the  Communists  would  facilitate 
establishment  of  Communist  control  over  Burma  and  Thailand. 

c.  An  early  Communist  victory  in  Indochina  would  in 
part  offset  the  loss  of  International  Communist  prestige  occa.- 
sioned  by  Communist  reverses  in  Korea. 

d.  The  Chinese  Communists,  operating  on  behalf  of 
International  Communism,  might  invade  Indochina  with  the  hope 
that,  even  if  UN  intervention  should  deprive  them  of  complete 
victory.  Western  bloc  forces  would  be  involved  in  inconclusive 
warfare  in  the  Far  East. 
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a.  A Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  Indochina  would 
greatly  increase  the  risk  of  Chinese  Communist  involvement 
in  war  against  the  Western  Powers  or  the  UN,  as  well  as  the 
risk  of  global  war. 

b.  Recent  Viet  Minh  military  successes  have  increased 
the  probability  that  Communist  control  of  Indochina  can  be  ulti- 
mately Secured  without  resort  to  Chinese  Communist  invasion, 
providing  there  is  no  major  increase  of  presently  planned  ex- 
ternal assistance  to  fee  French  and  their  supporters. 

_cs  Viet  Minh  capabilities  can  be  substantially  increased 
without  resort  to  open  intervention. 

d.  Invasion  of  Indochina  by  Chinese  Communist  troops 
would  arouse  local  anti -Chinese  sentiment  and  could  be  a 
serious  source  of  command  conflict  between  Peiping  and  Viet 
Minh  leadership. 

e.  A Chinese  Communist  invasion  would  tend  to  antag- 
onize the  presently  neutral  states  of  Asia,  particularly  India.. 

f.  Communist  China's  prospects  for  membership  in  the 
UN  and  UN-sponsored  organizations  would  be  jeopardized  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
powers  outside  the  Soviet  orbit  would  be  curtailed. 

g.  Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  Indochina  might  provide 
the  US  with  an  impelling  reason  for  retaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
Formosa — a major  objective  of  the  Chinese  Communist  government— 
the  US  Seventh  Fleet. 
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TV.  PROBABILITIES  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INVASION 

It  is  estimated  that  an  open  Chinese  Communist  invasion — 
while  possible  and  capable  of  being  launched  with  little  or  no 
preliminary  warning— is  improbable  in  1950.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  increase  the 
substantial  military  assistance  already  being  given  to  the  Viet 
Minh  forces. 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


12  October  1950 

E.  COMMUNIST  CAPABILITIES  AND  THREAT  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES 


I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  Communist  capabilities  and  threat  in 
the  Philippines. 

H.  CAPABILITIES 

2.  The  Huks.  The  Euks  (Hukbong  Mapagpalava  Ng  Bavan) 
are  today  the  army  of  Philippine  Communism,  led  by  avowed 
Communists  who  follow  the  policies  and  seek  to  further  the 
objectives  of  World  Communism.  Their  armed  strength  is 
estimated  at  no  more  than  about  10,000.  The  Huks  are  essen- 
tially a guerrilla  organization,  utilizing  “ hit  and  run”  tactics; 
making  maximum  use  of  the  elements  of  surprise,  choice  of 
terrain,  and  mobility;  and  avoiding  frontal  engagement  with 
government  forces.  The  Huks,  who  are  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  infantry  weapons,  have  the  capability  of  mounting 
several  comparatively  large-scale  (300-500  men)  coordinated 
attacks  simultaneously  against  widely  separated  targets.  During . 
1949-50,  they  have  expanded  their  areas  of  operation  throughout 
Luzon  and  to  other  islands  of  the  Philippines.  In  recent  months 
they  have  carried  out  better  coordinated  and  more  widespread 
attacks.  The  Huks  have  terrorized  local  communities  and  inter- 
fered with  travel.  They  can  extend  and  intensify  their  operations, 
particularly  In  weakly  defended  provincial  areas , and  may  well 
stage  another  series  of  coordinated  attacks  before  the  end  of 
1950. 
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3.  Supporting  Elements. 

a.  Support  of  the  Huk  movement,  apart  from  that  derived 
from  unorganized  lawless  elements,  is  found  among  large  numbers 
of  peasants,  who  willingly  or  by  force  and  intimidation  contribute 
to  the  Huk  movement.  Another  source  of  support  is  found  in  the 
Philippine  labor  movement,  where  low  real  wages  and  poor  conditions 
of  work  permit  exploitation  of  the  union  movements  by  Communist 
organizers. 

_b.  Since  the  Communists  have  achieved  power  in  China, 
it  is  believed  that  approximately  half  a million  Philippine  Chinese 
have  already  aligned  themselves  with  the  Peiping  regime.  Such 
Chinese  are  probably  facilitating  Communist  communications, 
providing  financial  support,  and  otherwise  rendering  aid  to  the 
Huks. 


c.  Available  intelligence  does  not  indicate  that  the  Huks 
have  received,  or  are  likely  to  receive,  sufficient  assistance  from 
external  Communist  sources  to  alter  their  military  capabilities 
significantly  during  1950. 

4.  Government  Countermeasures.  Government  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  Huk  problem  have  been  ineffective  thus  far.  Govern- 
ment forces  have  been  and  are  able  to  maintain  over-all  internal 
security  but  are  unable  to  control  local  areas  where  dissident 
groups  are  strongest.  Recently  reorganized  armed  forces  may 
be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with  Huk  activities,  but  little 
improvement  is  anticipated  during  1950.  Disillusionment  with 
the  government’s  ineffectiveness  has  caused  many  persons  who 
are  not  active  Huk  supporters  to  become  indifferent  and  unco- 
operative toward  government  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  dissident 
forces.  The  government,  moreover,  has  shown  little  disposition 
to  adopt  and  implement  basic  agrarian  and  social  reforms  which 
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mlghl  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  peasants  who  sup- 
port the  Huks.  Such  a reduction  would  lessen  measurably 
Huk  capabilities  and  the  intensity  of  their  operations,  but 
•would  not  eliminate  the  hard  core  of  the  Huk  movement  which 
would  continue  to  pose  a burdensome  security  problem. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

5.  While  the  Huks  are  capable  of  conducting  widespread, 
coordinated  raids  particularly  in  central  Luzon,  and  creating 
some  disturbances  in  the  Manila  area,  it  is  estimated  that  they 
cannot  overthrow  the  Philippine  Government  in  1950. 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


12  October  1950 

F.  GENERAL  SOVIET  AND  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INTENTIONS 
AND  CAPABILITIES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  general  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  inten- 
tions and  capabilities  in  the  Far  East  in  1950, 

II.  OBJECTIVES 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  share  the  common 
objective  of  establishing  Communist  control  throughout  the  Far 
East.  Logically,  both  would  prefer  to  secure  this  objective  with- 
out resort  to  general  war.  The  Soviet  Union  includes  in  its  objec- 
tive Kremlin  control  of  a communized  Asia,  including  China.  While 
Chinese  Communists  may  well  object  to  such  Kremlin  control,  they 
have  given  no  overt  indication  that  they  do  not  accept  the  primacy 
of  Moscow  in  International  Communism. 

in.  CAPABILITIES 

3.  Short  of  Direct  Employment  of  Armed  Forces.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  have  the  capacity,  through  a continua- 
tion of  measures  short  of  war,  further  to  develop  the  strength  of 
Communism  in  all  areas  in  the  Far  East  except  those  occupied  by 
US  or  UN  forces.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  in  no  area  of  the 
Far  East,  except  Tibet  and  possibly  Indochina  unless  presently- 
planned  external  assistance  is  increased,  do  they  have  the  capa- 
bility of  establishing  complete  Communist  control  during  1650 
through  such  measures. 
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4.  With  Full-Scale  Employment  of  Armed  Forces.  In 
the  event  of  war  beginning  in  1950: 

a*  The  Soviet  Union  acting  alone  has  the  capability 
of  rapidly  occupying  Korea,  Hakaido  and  Okinawa;  of  launching 
a substantial  amphibious -airborne  invasion  of  Honshu;  and  of 
conducting  harass ii^  attacks  on.  the  Aleutians,  Kyushu,  .Formosa, 
the  Philippines,  and  other  islands  in  the  adjacent  waters,  and 
lines  of  communication. 

b.  Communist  China  acting  alone  possesses  die  capability 
to  overrun  Tibet  and  substantial  portions  of  the  mainland  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  make  a strong  attack  on  Korea. 

c.  In  combination,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
have  the  capability  of  overrunning  practically  all  the  Asiatic  main- 
land and  possibly  of  occupying  all  Japan  and  Formosa. 

IV.  INTENTIONS 

5.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  have  clearly 
indicated  that  they  intend  to  pursue  without  pause  their  goal  of 
extending  Communist  control  over  every  vulnerable  area  in  the 
Far  East  by  every  means  open  to  them  short  of  direct  use  of 
their  armed  forces.  Neither  has  given  concrete  indication  of 

an  intention  to  employ  during  1950  its  own  armed  forces  outside 
its  own  boundaries. 

6.  It  is  estimated  in  particular  that,  barring  a Soviet  deci- 
sion to  precipitate  a global  war,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  during 
195TT  Intervene  directly -with  its  armed  forces  in  Korean  hostil- 
ities, and  the  Chinese  Communists  probably  will  not  in  1950 
attempt  to  invade  Korea,  Formosa,  or  Indochina. 

7.  With  respect  to  a possible  Soviet  decision  to  precipitate 
global  war,  the  latest  agreed  conclusions  are  set  forth  in 
Enclosure  G. 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


12  October  1950 

G.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  A POSSIBLE  SOVIET  DECISION 
TO  PRECIPITATE  GLOBAL  WAR 


I . The  Soviet  rulers  are  simultaneously  motivated  by  Marxist  - 
Leninist -Stalinist  doctrine  and  by  considerations  affecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a world  power.  They  have  made  clear 
that  their  long-term  object  is  to  establish-  World  Communism  under 
the  domination  of  the  Kremlin.  Their  immediate  cdncerns,  however, 
are: 

a.  To  maintain  the  control  of  the  Kremlih  over  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

b.  To  strengthen  the  economic  and  military  position  and 
defend  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

c.  To  consolidate  control  over  the  European  and  Asian 
Satellites  (including  Communist  China). 

d.  To  make  secure  the  strategic  approaches  to  the  Soviet 
Unipn,  and  to  prevent  the  establishment,  in  Europe. and  Asia,  of 
forces  capable  of  threatening  the  Soviet  position. 

e.  To  eliminate  Anglo-American  influence  in  Europe  and 

Asia. 

f.  To  establish  Soviet  domination  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

j».  To  weaken  and  disintegrate  the  non-Soviet  world  generally. 
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The  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  pursue  these  objectives 
simultaneously.  In  case  of  conflict  between  one  and  another 
of  these  objectives,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  will  attach  greater  importance  to  the  first 
four  listed,  and  in  that  order. 

2.  On  the  basis  that  the  long-term  object  of  the  Soviet 
rulers  is  immutable  and  dynamic,  and  that  the  Western  Powers 
are  not  prepared  to  succumb  to  Soviet  domination  without  a 
fight,  there  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  grave  danger  of  war 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Western  Powers  and  their  allies  on  the  other. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  relentlessly  its  aggres- 
sive pressures  on  the  power  position  of  the  Western  nations. 

4.  The  Soviet  rulers  could  achieve,  and  are  in  a fair  way 
towards  achieving,  the  first  three  parts  of  their  object  (see  a, 
b,  c.  above)  without  risk  of  involvement  in  direct  armed  conflict 
with  the  Western  Powers. 

5.  Parts  jj.,g,f , ,and  g of  their  object  are  improbable  of  achieve- 
ment without  the  employment  of  armed  force,  though  there  are 
still  factors  in  the  existing  situation  which  might  well  lead  Soviet 
rulers  to  consider  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  and -in  the 
absence  of  effective  armed  opposition  by  the  Western  Powers,  they 
might  ultimately  attain  these  parts  of  their  object  without  the  overt 
involvement  of  Soviet  armed  forces. 

6.  In  pressing  to  achieve  parts  d^e^f,  and  g of  their  object, 
the  Soviet  rulers  will,  at  certain  stages,  inevitably  impinge  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Western  Powers  and  so  incur  the  risk 

of  involvement  In  a general  war  precipitated  through  the  necessary 
reactions  of  the  Western  Powers. 
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7.  In  the  belief  that  their  object  cannot  be  fully  attained 
without  involvement  in  a general  war  against  the  Western 
Powers,  the  Soviet  rulers  may  decide  deliberately  to  pro- 
voke such  a war  at  a moment  when,  in  their  opinion,  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  the  Western  Powers 
is  at  its  maximum.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a period  exists 
now  and  will  extend  from  the  present  through  1964  (Note  1) 
with  its  peak  at  about  halfway,  i.e.,  1952  (Note  2). 

8.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  forces  and  economic 
potential,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a position  to  conduct  a general 
war  of  limited  duration  now  if  Soviet  rulers  thought  it  desirable 
or  expedient. 

9.  While  intelligence  is  lacking  to  permit  a valid  prediction 
as  to  whether  or  when  the  Soviet  Union  may  actually  exercise 
its  initiative  and  capability  to  launch  a general  war,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  risk  of  a general 
war  exists  now  and  hereafter  at  anytime  when  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  elect  to  take  action  which  threatens,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
vital  interests  ctf  the  Western  Powers. 


NOTE  1:  1954  being  the  date  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  forces  in  Europe  will  be 
built  up  to  such  a strength  that  they  can  withstand  the 
rnitiai  shock  of  surprise  attack;  and  when  the  gap  between 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Western  Union  forces  and  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  begun  to  contract. 

NOTE  2;  i.e.,  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  good  some  essential 
deficiencies  in  atomic  bomb  stock  pile,  and  in  certain 
types  of  aircraft;  and  before  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  economy  is  fully  geared  to  the  war  effort 
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DISSEMINATION  NOTICE 

1.  This  copy  of  this  publication  is  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  recipient 
designated  on  the  front  cover  and  of  individuals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recipient's 
office  who  require  the  information  for  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Further 
dissemination  elsewhere  in  the  department  to  other  offices  which  require  the  informa- 
tion for  the  performance  of  official  duties  may  be  authorized  by  the  following: 

a.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Intelligence,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

b.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 

c.  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 

d.  Director  of  Intelligence,  USAF,  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

e.  Director  of  Intelligence,  AEC,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

f.  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence,  Joint  Stall,  for  the  Joint  Staff 

g.  Assistant  Director  for  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA,  for  any  other 
Department  or  Agency 

2.  This  copy  may  be  either  retained  or  destroyed  by  burning  in  accordance  with 
applicable  security  regulations,  or  returned  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Office  of  Collection  and  Dissemination,  CIA. 
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The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
the  Army,  the  Nary,  and  the  Air  Force  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  this  estimate,  and  State,  Army,  and  Navy 
concur  in  it.  A dissent  by  the  intelligence  organization 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  appended  as  an  annex. 
This  paper  is  based  on  information  available  on  23  December. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  CHINESE  NATIONALIST  FORCES 
IN  KOREA 

ASSUMPTION : That  hostilities  have  not  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Korea  at  the  time  of 
a decision  to  employ  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Korea.* 


1.  The  Chinese  Nationalists  have  offered  a 
task-force  of  33,000  troops  for  service  in  Korea 
and  possibly  could. provide  a greater  number 
■without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  Taiwan. 
Nationalist  troops  have  undergone  extensive 
and  prolonged  training,  but  due  to  inept  lead- 
ership and  poor  living  conditions  there  is  some 
question  of  their  morale.  The  majority  of 
Nationalist  troops  on  Taiwan  have  come  from 
the  more  temperate  zones  of  China,  and  a con- 
tingent for  Korea  probably  would  require 
training  and  some  re-equipment  before  being 
committed  to  combat  in  cold-weather  opera- 
tions. In  other  respects,  the  initial  Nation- 
alist contingent  for  Korea  would  be  well- 
equipped  and  could  be  transported  to  Korea 
in  fourteen  days.  The  Nationalist  troops  are 
experienced  and  familiar  with  Chinese  Com- 
munist tactics.  Nationalist  units  should  per- 
form comparatively  efficiently  under  good 
leadership  and  adequate  supervision,  but 
might  be  susceptible  to  Communist  prop- 
aganda and  suffer  a substantial  number  of 
defections  if  permitted  to  operate  independ- 
ently in  areas  beyond  the  immediate  tactical 
control  of  UN  commanders. 

2.  The  presence  or  the  absence  of  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist troops  in  Korea  in  the  limited  num- 
bers estimated  to  be  available  within  the  im- 
mediate future  would  not  be  a major  factor 
affecting  the  ability  of  UN  forces  to  establish 

•Note:  This  estimate  considers  only  the  conse- 
quences of  the  immediate  employment  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  In  Korea  In  the  present  situation 
and  does  not  deal  with  the  consequences  of  eventuei 
employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  either 
In  Korea,  in  later  and  changed  circumstances,  or 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  as  part  of  a larger  under- 
taking. An  estimate  (NIE-10)  is  in  preparation  on 
the  more  general  question. 


and  hold  a defensive  line  across  the  peninsula 
against  numerically  vastly  superior  Chinese 
Communist  forces. 

3.  If  a protracted  defense  of  a beachhead  is 
undertaken,  the  presence  of  Chinese  Nation- 
alist forces  could  make  a substantial  contribu- 
tion, provided  they  were  operating  under  good 
leadership  and  adequate  supervision. 

4.  Whatever  the  military  outcome  in  Korea, 
the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalists  there 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  further 
identify  the  US  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
and  would  constitute  a moral  commitment  for 
continuing  US  support  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist regime.  In  addition,  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Korea 
would  immediately  raise  difficult  problems 
involving  the  feasibility  of  continuing  the  US 
policy  of  neutralization  of  Taiwan,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Na- 
tionalist naval  and  air  forces  other  than  in 
Korea  and  in  Korean  waters. 

5.  A majority  of  UN  nations  would  probably 
reject  a US  proposal  to  use  Chinese  Nation- 
alist troops  in  Korea.  There  is  a general 
apprehension  that  the  employment  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would  give  im- 
petus or  at  least  provide  the  pretext  for  in- 
creased militancy  on  the  part  of  Communist 
China.  This  militancy  would  increase  the 
danger  of  a general  war  with  Communist 
China,  which  in  turn  might  develop  into  a 
global  war.  In  addition,  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  would  feel  strongly  that  the  US 
was  jeopardizing  the  first-priority  task  of 
defense  of  the  European  continent  by  becom- 
ing involved  in  protracted  hostilities  in  Asia. 
The  employment  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
would  alienate  other  Asiatic  countries,  which 
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consider  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  be  re- 
actionary, politically  incompetent,  and  al- 
ready repudiated  by  their  own  people.  Uni- 
lateral US  action  in  using  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  would  intensify  these  feelings. 

6.  The  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in 
Korea  would  remove  whatever  chance  might 
remain  of  a political  solution  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Although  it  is  evident  that  Com- 
munist China  strongly  supports  general 
Soviet  strategic  objectives,  this  support  might 


become  even  stronger  as  a result  of  the  use 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Korea. 

7.  The  USSR  would  probably  welcome  a uni- 
lateral US  decision  to  use  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  in  Korea  as:  (a)  further  embroiling 
the  US  in  hostilities  with  Communist  China 
without  engaging  the  USSR;  (b)  dividing  the 
US  from  its  allies;  and  (c)  providing  plaus- 
ibility for  international  Communist  propa- 
ganda concerning  alleged  US  military  aggres- 
sions and  support  of  reactionary  regimes. 
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1.  The  Director- of  Intelligence,  U.S.A.F.,  dis- 
sents in  NIE-12. 

2.  In  general,  this  estimate  has  emphasized 
the  military  and  political  disadvantages  of  the 
employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in 
Korea,  and  has  failed  to  point  out  adequately 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
U.S.-U.N.  campaign  in  Korea  by  the  use  of 
such  forces.  Specific  points  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  discussions  in  this  paper  appear  to 
have  been  governed  by  the  acceptance  of  ap- 
proximately 33,000  Nationalist  troops  as  being 
essentially  the  total  number  available  for 
employment  iD  Korea.  This  office  estimates 
this  number  to  be  far  less  than  the  total 
available. 

b.  The  estimate  does  not  give  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Forces  offer  the  only  readily  available 
force  for  major  augmentation  of  U.N.  forces 
in  Korea.  In  fact,  such  insufficient  consid- 
eration fails  to  give  planners  grounds  for 
looking  upon  the  availability  of  these  forces 
as  a factor  influencing  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a beachhead  should  be  held 
at  all. 

c.  Introduction  of  a large  number  of  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  troops  could  make  a sub- 
stantial contribution  by  providing  much- 
needed  infantry  to  the  U.S.-U.N.  campaign  in 
Korea,  if  a beachhead  were  retained. 

d.  This  office  does  not  believe  that  the  re- 
actions of  all  the  various  Asiatic  nations  to 
the  employment  of  Nationalist  troops  in 
Korea  can  be  assessed  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  Asiatic 
nations  will  be  irrevocably  opposed  to  the 
utilization  of  these  anti-communist  forces. 
In  this  respect,  more  deference  is  paid  in  this 
paper  to  the  attitudes  of  the  governments,  or 
majorities  in  the  respective  countries,  than  to 
the  elements  which  fully  recognize  the  Com- 
munist menace  and  would  be  encouraged  by 


this  new  opposition  to  Communism’s  advance. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
even  in  Europe,  public  opinion  might  leam  to 
applaud  firm  opposition,  whether  it  be  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  in  fact  might  prefer 
the  fight  to  be  made  in  Asia. 

e.  The  estimate  indicates  that  the  use  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would 
eliminate  any  remaining  chance  of  an  imme- 
diate political  solution  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. This  dissent  in  no  way  is  intended  to 
contradict  this  conclusion.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  this  office  that  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  has  set  in  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
ability of  a satisfactory  immediate  political 
conclusion.  The  discussion  in  the  paper  does 
not  warrant  a sound  conclusion  as  to  whether 
or  not  utilization  of  Nationalist  troops  would 
prejudice  or  aid  an  eventual  political  solution. 

3.  The  estimate  implies  that  the  employment 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would 
give  impetus  to,  or  provide  the  pretext  for, 
increased  militancy  on  the  part  of  Commu- 
nist China.  It  is  reasonable  that  any  in- 
crease in  militancy,  if  such  is  possible  (other 
than  against  Hong  Kong),  would  be  gov- 
erned more  by  Chinese  military  capabilities 
and  their  own  time-table  than  by  any  provo- 
cation which  might  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  insufficient  data  to 
justify  the  conclusion  in  paragraph  7 of  this 
estimate  that  ''the  USSR  would  probably  wel- 
come a unilateral  U S.  decision  to  use  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  in  Korea." 

5.  This  office  would  revise  NIE-12  as  indicated 
below: 

a.  Reference  p.  1,  par.  2.  Revise  as  follows: 
“There  is  no  immediate  crisis  in.  Korea  re- 
quiring Chinese  Nationalist  troops  to  prevent 
a disaster,  but  this  opportunity  to  begin  the 
dynamic  exploitation  of  any  anti-Communist 
forces  whose  commitment  could  have  a favor- 
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able  effect  on  the  Korean  and  possibly  the 
entire  Far  Eastern  situation  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  The  Chinese  National- 
ist forces  on  Formosa  provide  the  only  visible 
means  for  such  exploitation.  The  -presence  or 
absence  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea 
in  the  limited  numbers  estimated  to  be  avail  - 
able  within  the  immediate  near  future  and 
later  would  set-  be  arc  important  a major  fac- 
tor affecting  the  ability  of  UN  forces  to  estab- 
lish and  hold  a defensive  line  across  the 
peninsula  against  numerically  vastly  superior 
Chinese  Communist  forces,  unless  the  US-UN 
introduced  reinforcements  directly." 

b.  Reference  p.  1,  par.  3.  Add  at  end  of 
paragraph  as  follows:  "An  important  require- 
ment in  Korea  is  for  additional  infantry.  By 
using  Nationalist  infantry  as  a screening 
farce,  present  UN  forces  in  Korea  could  be 
used  more  effectively  as  a striking  force.  The 
defense  of  a beachhead  requires  a mobile  re- 
serve which  can  counterattack  quickly  at  the 
points  of  greatest  enemy  pressure." 

c.  Reference  par.  4.  Amend  first  sentence 
and  add  a new  sentence  as  follows:  “Whatever 
the  military  outcome  in  Korea,  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  Nationalists  there  would,  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  other  nations  at  the  present 
time,  further  identify  the  US  with  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  would  constitute  a degree  of 
moral  commitment  for  continuing  US  support 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime.  At  the 
same  time  this  act  would  identify  U.S.  inten- 
tions to  utilize  anti-Communist  forces  within 
its  capabilities,  and  as  such  might  have  a posi- 
tive psychological  effect  of  potentially  great 
value  upon  anti-Communist  forces." 

d.  Reference  par.  5.  Revise  as  follows: At 
the  present  time  a majority  of  UN  nations 
would  probably  reject  a US  proposal  to  use 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea.  There 
is  a general  apprehension  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea 
would  give  impetus,  or  at  least  provide  the 
pretext,  for  increased  militancy  on  the  part  of 
Communist  China.  Despite  the  repeated  as- 
surance of  the  US-UN  to  respect  the  Man- 
churian borders  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
embargo  against  Chinese  Nationalist  opera- 
tions on  the  mainland,  Chinese  Communist 


militancy  has  already  reached  a high  level  m 
committing  the  Fourth  Field  Army,  which 
represents  the  best  available  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  force.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any 
new  form  which  this  militancy  could  take 
( other  than  in  Kong  Kong).  Thir  miiit-mry. 
would — inor-ease  Therefore,  there  probably 
would  be  little  increase  in  the  danger  of  a gen- 
eral war  with  Communist.  China,  which  danger 
in  turn  might  develop  into  a-  global  war  al- 
ready exists.  This,  too,  probably  will  have 
little  direct  effect  upon  the  development  of  a 
global  war.  At  least  in  the  beginning,  the 
Western  European  nations  ceuld  might  feel 
strongly  that  the  US  was  jeopardizing  the 
first-priority  task  of  defense  of  the  European 
continent  by  becoming  involved  a continued 
involvement  in  protracted  hostilities  in  Asia. 
Later  however , they  might  come  to  appreciate 
the  determination  of  the  US  to  take  construc- 
tive action  in  an  area  of  vital  importance  in 
the  struggle  against  Soviet  directed  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  employment  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  would  might  alienate 
those  element  in  certain  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, which  who  consider  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists to  be  reactionary,  politically  incompe- 
tent, and  already  repudiated  by  their  own  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of 
the  Chinese  anti-Communist  forces  could 
hearten  the  anti-Communist  elements  of  all 
Asiatic  countries  and  increase  their  will  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression.  Unilateral  US 
action  in  using  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
would  intensify  these-  feelings.  In  addition  if 
the  other  nations  should  determine  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a stand  in  Korea,  they  will 
be  more  amenable  when  they  recognize  this 
as  a method  of  relieving  them  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  more  forces  themselves." 

e.  Reference  par.  6.  Amend  as  follows:  “At 
a time  of  delicate  negotiations  the  use  of  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would  remove 
whatever  change  might  remain  of  might  have 
prejudiced  an  immediate  political  solution  of 
the  Korean  conflict  deriving  from  those  nego- 
tiations. Although  it  ia  evident  that  Commu- 
nist China  strongly  supports  general  Soviet 
strategic  objectives,  this  support  might  bc- 
-come-  even  stronger  an  a result  of  the  use  ef 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Korea.  This 
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would  not  necessarily  have  precluded,  how- 
ever, a later  political  settlement.  It  was, 
therefore,  important  that  a decision  to  use 
Nationalist  troops  be  deferred  until  the  prob- 
abilities of  obtaining  an  acceptable  immedi- 
ate political  solution  were  gone.  However, 
Chinese  Communist  intervention  on  a massive 


scale  is  already  a fact,  and  an  immediate 
political  solution  deriving  from  present  nego- 
tiations now  appears  to  have  reached  a point 
of  diminishing  returns. 

f.  Reference  par.  7.  Delete  entire  para- 
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67.  Milton  W.  Buffington  to  CSP  [Lewis  S.  Thompson],  “United 
States  National  Student  Association,”  17  February  1951 
(Carbon  copy) 


67.  ( Continued) 


organisation  r*  t whale  at  the  present  time.  Mr,  Loeensteln  favor* 
a forthright  etand  on  tba  part  of  tho  organisation  concerning  Coa- 
■mtm  as  a political  and  military  manses  to  osr  security.  This  was 
manifested  in  a speech  Bade  by  Ur.  La— natein  at  the  Stockholm  con- 
ference sailed  in  late  December  by  the  Swedish  national  atodant 
■wiim  to  discuss  methods  of  international  atodant  cooperation  outside 
of  the  Coonani st-domlnated  International  talon  of  Stodents.  Mr.  Eiaan- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  what  purports  to  be  a nore  idealietie 
lass  militant  stand  on  the  subject  in  daforeaea  to  the  principle  of 
the  Sational  Student  Association  which  require*  it  to  addreoe  Itself 
to  matters  of  student  interest  and  general  aelfara  bather  than  to 
qaestions  of  international  politics.  Currently,  Mr*  Lowensteln  is 
faced  with  being  drafted  into  the  Army,  la  view  of  *ioh  fact  ve  have 
undertaken,  covertly  and  through  the  proper  channels,  to  get  him 
deferred,  although  he  la  completely  unaware  of  this  fact*  Ke  con- 
aider  this  undertaking  to  be  in  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  considerable  evidence  that  the  Bational  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Bation&l  Student  Association  supports  Mr,  Lowaaataia. 


$,  Speaking  specifically  to  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Eliott 
as  to  ■Bbwtdiri.ng  the  istional  student  Association  as  such,  2 do  not 
feel  that  each  subsidy  is  feasible,  practicable,  or  desirable,  in  vise 
of  the  facta  hereinabove  expressed.  Bo  sever,  as  ladtririonl  projects 
arise  which  require  the  use  of  the  aegis  of  the  Bet!  oral  Student 
Association,  and  where  conditions  are  snch  that  the  use  of  this  aegis 
can  be  obtained  through  the  penetration  which  we  have  made  into  the 

Bational  Student  Association  C 

~ tbm  *•  viand 

pfp.wMt  fan  itibaidise  such  Individual  projects  by  careful  use  of  such 
panne  as  wiii  not  off  cod  of  srocss  the  suspicion  of  the  Bational 
Student  Association  that  the  govsraaaat  Is  at  all  interested.  An 
illustration  of  tn.  type  of  activity  is  found  in  the  project  currently 
being  prepared  Jointly  by  this  office  and  the  Far  bat  Division  to 
convene  a regional  students  seminar  in  Southeast  Asia  during  this 


6.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  my  reeosKead&tian  that  we  continue 
to  oparata  as  hereinabove  expressed. 


JULIES  ff.  BDFTiaCTOS 


cc: 

SP/IO  (2) 

H/EE  (2) 
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68.  Lyman  B.  Kirkpatrick.  Memorandum  for  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  [William  H.  Jackson],  “Problems  of 
OSO,’’  8 June  1951  (Carbon  copy;  attachment  not  included) 


e jum  i95i 


►E  MORAS  DUX  FCEs  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
SUBJECT  t Problem  of  0/S0 


1.  O/SO  core  then  any  other  part  of  the  agency  still  la 
plagued  with  personnel  problem.  I believe  that  their  promotion 
policy  say  still  be  arehaief  that  they  try  to  hire  people  et  much 
too  low  salexiosi  and  ara  very  alow  In  Moving  good  people  up  fact. 

2.  The  demfLopeent  of  deep  oarer  has  been  Badly  nsgloeted 
In  O/SO.  It  would  eeen  absolutely  eaaantlal  that  bomb  important 
staff  unit  concentrate  priaarily  on  this  proble*. 

3.  It  would  appear  fro*  eutlede  oboervers  that  O/SO 
often  f argots  its  niBsiac  In  favor  of  bureaucratic  control#. 

I have  noted  a far  greater  tendency  on  the  pert  of  O/SO  operators 
to  be  worried  about  somebody  discovering  one  of  their  sources 
and  to  give  very  little  consideration  to  trying  to  build  up  e 
worldwide  eepiomge  network. 

li.  The  reel  heart  of  O/SO,  as  is  the  oaee  in  any  operating 
office,  lo  the  operating  Division.  Unfortunately  there  has  bean  a 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  operating  divisions  to  the  etaff  and  to 
allow  tbs  etaffa  to  beoaaa  big  and  umdeldly. 

5.  The  problos  of  operational  research,  with  particular 
referenos  to  interaatloal  Comuni h, is  a serious  one.  Tour 
suggestion  to  pet  an  operational  research  staff  under  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Plane  to  work  with  all  covert  offices  nay  be  the 
answer  to  thin. 

6.  The  problem  which  have  been  Jeopardising  the 
relations  of  O/SO  and  O/SI  are  beet  outlined  In  the  attached 
mawm  undue  frm  Clark. 
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69.  J.  S.  Earman,  Memorandum  for  Rear  Admiral  Robert  L. 
Dennison,  “King  Abdullah’s  Assassination,”  20  July  1951 
(Carbon  copy) 


Bt  1-5761 


SO  ML?  1951 


lEUMsnm  rau  seas  aocbal  rcbkbt  u 
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the  vara  house 


SUBJECT! 


Hag  Abdullah1* 


Attached  hereto  la  tbs  CIA 
vobjoet  asaaaslBitlaB* 


J*  S.  KAJUBJI 

Assistant  to  ttaa  Director 
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20  July  1951 


Ota  20  July  Hag  Abdallah  of  Jordan  on*  mm —inn tod  while 
entering  the  el  Aqua  Mosque  la  tb*  Old  City  of  Jerusalea*  The 
eiHitl  n,  reportedly  e torrerlet  eho  bed  contact*  »lth  the 
foraer  Oread  Mufti  of  Jerusalea,  hi  killed  on  the  spot.  A etete 
of  etaergeney  hae  been  declared  la  Jerdanj  aad  Prince  Half,  second 
eon  of  the  King,  haa  bees  netd  tea^orery  He  gent. 


Sixty-cine  year  old  King  Abdallah  had  ben  the  ruler  of 
Jordui  aioeo  the  atate  eea  erected  by  the  Brltiah  Tailoring 
World  War  I,  He  baa  been  eotaaldeied  the  aaat  ccpajateatly  and 
reliably  pro-firltl*h  ruler  in  the  Wear  Seat.  Abdallah ‘a  eldeat 
ecu  TaUil,  tha  heir  apparent,  le  currently  undergoing  treataant 
in  a staBtal  institution  la  Saltaarland.  Coder  the  taroa  of  tha 
ooBatlttatlon  Tallal'a  Motel  condition  precludes  his  baeoadag 
■oaiaroh,  and  his  fifteen  year  aid  son  Hussein  accordingly  la  tbs 


Abdallah's  apparent  eUliagmss  to  try  to  achieve  a treaty 
with  Israel  and  his  sporadic  attests,  la  conjunction  with  his 
nephew  tha  Regent  of  Iraq,  to  establish  a Greater  Syria,  consist- 
ing of  Iraq,  Jordan  aad  Syria,  aada  Ida  aaay  eneeriaa  la  tha 
neighboring  Arab  states  as  veil  aa  within  Jordan.  The  foraar 
Oread  Mufti,  currently  la  Internea,  la  strongly  anti-British  aad 
aa  aatapohea  eaa^r  of  King  Abdullah.  Tb*  Mufti  atteaptod  to  set 
V aa  ladapoadwt  Arab  Qavenamrt.  la  Paleatina  after  tha  creation 
of  Zareel.  Arab  Palestine  was  subsequently  laaarperated  late 
Jerdaa.  Rlad  al-Solh,  the  aor-PrlM  Idolater  of  lebaacn  who  was 
aaaAaatnated  la  Aaaa  aa  16  July,  was  a contributor  to  the  t oncer 
Ifaftl'a  feads. 


The  death  of  Abdullah  reaovea  a res  elute  anti  f gimlet,  pro- 
Weeten  rulsr.  The  end  of  Abdallah's  laflueaee  will  aost  iMsitlatalj 
aad  directly  afreet  the  Brltiah,  who  rely  on  tb*  Brltlsb-tiwlasd, 
officered,  aad  financed  Arab  legion  (tha  arpy  of  Jordan)  a*  tb*  only 
anapaf  ant  aad  dependable  Arab  any  la  tbe  Wear  East.  The  confusion 
aad  possible  disorders  which  nay  result  eaa  only  benefit  the  anti- 
Western  al  Quanta  la  tbe  leer  Beet. 


69.  (Continued) 
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2b  July  1951 


Cement  on  King  Abdullah'#  Aicaaainatlan 

On  20  July  King  Abdullah  of  Jordan  tu  assassinated  while  entering  the 
ml  Aqaa  Mosque  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem*  The  assassin,  reportedly  a 
terrorist  who  had  contacts  with  the  forcer  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  waa 
Milled  on  the  apot.  A state  of  emergency  has  be  cm  declared  in  Jordan;  and 
Prince  Naif,  second  eon  of  the  King,  has  been  monad  temporary  He  gent. 


Sixty -nine  year  old  King  Abdullah  had  been  the  ruler  of  Jordan  since  the 
state  was  created  by  the  British  following  World  War  I*  Be  has  been  consid- 
ered the  most  consistently  and  reliably  pro-Britiat  ruler  in  the  Near  East, 
Abdullah' s eldest  son  Tallal,  the  heir  apparent,  is  currently  undergoing 
treatment  in  a rental  institution  in  Switzerland*  Under  the  teres  of  the 
constitution  Tallal* s rental  condition  precludes  hia  becoming  ■anarch,  and 
his  fifteen  year  old  sen  Rnaeein  accordingly  is  the  legal  successor. 


Abdullah1 ■ apparent  willingness  to  try  to  achieve  a treaty  with  Israel 
and  his  sporadic  attempts , in  wmJuBotion  with  his  nephew  the  Regent  of  Iraq, 
to  establish  a Greater  Syria,  consisting  of  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Syria,  wads  hia 
■any  anoxias  in  Idle  neighboring  Arab  states  as  well  as  within  Jordan,  The 
former  Grand  Mufti,  currently  In  Lebanon,  is  strongly  anti-British  and  an 
outspoken  enemy  of  King  Abdullah*  The  Mufti  attempted  to  sat  up  an  independ- 
ent Arab  government  in  Palestine  after  the  creation  of  Israel,  Arab  Palestine 
waa  subsequently  Incorporated  into  Jordan.  Sled  al-Solh,  the  ax-Prire  Minis- 
ter of  Lebanon  who  was  assassinated  In  Amman  an  16  July,  was  a contributor 
to  the  f eraser  Mufti's  funds* 

Tbs  death  of  Abdallah  re  novae  a resolute  anti-Coamunist,  pro-Western 
ruler.  The  end  of  Abdullah' s in  finance  will  rest  i reed  lately  and  directly 
affect  the  British,  who  rely  on  the  British-trained,  officered,  and  financed 
Arab  Lagien  (tbs  any  of  Jordan)  as  the  only  competent  and  dependable  Arab 
E-rwy  in  the  Near  East.  The  confusion  and  possible  disorders  which  say  result 
can  only  benefit  the  anti-Western  eluents  in  the  Bear  Eaat* 


Prepared  by  OCI  — 1300 
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ANNEX  A 

The  following  tables  show  a break-down  of  aggregate  air  strength 
available  to  the  Chinese  Communists  by  aircraft  types,  subordination  and 
disposition: 

Table  1 

Chinese  Communist  Aircraft  Strength  by  Type  and  Subordination 


Undetermined 


CCAF 

NKAF 

Subordination 

Total 

Jet  Fighters 

- 

- 

400 

400 

Piston  Fighters 

120 

80 

- 

200 

Ground  Attack 

100 

20 

50 

170 

Light  Bombers 

80 

- 

50 

130 

Transports 

100 

— - — 

1 

100 

400 

100 

500 

1,000 

Table  2 

Chinese  Communist  Aircraft  Strength  by  Type  and  Disposition 


Jet  Piston  Ground  Light  Trans- 

Fighters  Fighters  Attack  Bombers  ports  Total 


Manchuria 

325 

40 

130 

90 

15 

600 

China  Proper 

75 

80 

20 

40 

85 

300 

NKAF  in  Manchuria 

80 

20 



■ ~ 

100 

400 

200 

170 

130 

100 

1,000 
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ANNEX  B 


CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  CHINESE  NATIONALIST  FORCES 


1.  The  Chinese  Nationalist  Armed  Forces  have  very  Limited  capabilities 
at  the  present  time.  Weaknesses  in  leadership,  organization  and  logistical 
support  curtail  their  defensive  capabilities  and  seriously  limit  their 
offensive  capabilities. 

2.  Present  training,  strength,  and  equipment  are  probably  sufficient  to 
permit  a successful  defense  of  Taiwan  against  a limited  attack,  but 
shortages  of  modern  aircraft,  POL,  spare  parts,  ammunition,  transport, 
artillery,  and  supplies  of  all  classes,  and  lack  of  replacement  personnel, 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  alone  to  defend 
successfully  against  a prolonged  and  determined  all-out  assault  by  Chinese 
Communist  forces  equipped  for  amphibious  warfare. 

3.  The  completion  of  present  organization  plans  and  the  receipt  of 
American  aid  should  greatly  increase  the  combat  effectiveness  and  defensive 
capabilities  of  the  Nationalists.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Nationalist  forces 
could  possibly  become  combat  effective  in  a minimum  of  6 to  8 months 
after  full  implementation  of  the  United  States  aid  program.  However, 

the  Nationalists  could  not  even  then  mount  a successful  invasion  of  the 
mainland  and  exploit  a possible  initial  beachhead  without  continued 
United  States  air,  naval,  and  logistical  support.  The  Nationalists  do  not 
have  the  necessary  additional  manpower  to  exploit  successfully  a break- 
through from  the  beachhead,  but  it  might  be  obtained  from  guerrillas  and 
potential  defectors  from  the  Chinese  Communist  Forces. 
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PROBABLE  IMMEDIATE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
FOLLOWING  A FAILURE  IN  THE  CEASE-FIRE  NEGOTIATIONS 

EN  KOREA 


THE  PROBLEM 

To  assess  present  Communist  capabilities  in  the  Far  East  and 
probable  immediate  Communist  courses  of  action  in  this  area  in  the 
event  of  a breakdown  of  cease-fire  negotiations  in  Korea. 

ESTIMATE 

PROBABLE  COMMUNIST  MILITARY  COURSES  OF  ACTION  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST 

1.  If  cease-fire  negotiations  should  break  down,  we  believe  that  Com- 
munist forces  in  Korea  will  continue  large-scale  military  operations 
in  the  area  and  may  undertake  offensive  actions  against  UN  troops  at 
an  early  date.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  improved  their  over -all 
capabilities  since  the  termination  of  the  April-May  offensive.  The 
Communists  probably  would  be  able  to  employ  at  least  as  many  troops 
as  they  employed  in  that  offensive.  These  troops  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a considerable  logistic  build-up  and,  according  to  recent 
indications,  they  are  likely  to  have  more  artillery  and  tank  support 
than  they  had  for  recent  offensives.  Communist  combat  air  capabili- 
ties have  been  significantly  increased  during  the  past  month,  and  now 
constitute  an  increasingly  serious  threat  to  UN  forces  in  Korea.* 


* It  is  the  view  of  DI/US AF,  that  the  following  consideration  is  ap- 
plicable at  this  point: 

“However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  build-up  of  forces 
in  North  Korea  is  for  the  purpose  of  launching  an  offensive  in  the 
event  that  the  cease-fire  negotiations  fail.  The  build-up  could  be 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  Communist  bargaining  power  during 
cease-fire  negotiations  or  even  to  conduct  a limited  objective  of- 
fensive during  the  negotiations  so  as  to  move  the  battle  line  south 
of  the  38th  Parallel  and  settle  in  fact  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
negotiations.” 
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Although  Communist  ground  offensive  operations  against  UN  forces,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages  of  renewed  hostilities,  are  likely  to  be  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  scale  and  nature  as  they  were  last  spring,  defensive 
air  operations  could  be  materially  expanded  and  offensive  operations  on 
a sizeable  scale  could  be  initiated. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  that  operations  of  the  scale  and  nature  described 
above  could  destroy  UN  forces  or  drive  them  from  Korea.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  believe  that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  should  employ  their 
current  maximum  air  capability  in  support  of  a ground  offensive,  they 
would  be  able  to  sustain  these  air  operations  long  enough  to  gain  air 
superiority  over  Korea  and  to  enable  Communist  ground  forces  to  de- 
stroy or  expel  UN  troops.  However,  this  air  offensive  would  subject 

UN  forces  to  greater  personnel  and  materiel  losses  than  heretofore 
inflicted  in  the  Korean  war.* 

3.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  event  of  a breakdown  of  cease-fire 
discussions  and  the  continuance  of  large  scale  military  operations  in 
Korea,  the  Communists  will  have  to  choose  between  two  possible  major 
courses  of  action:  (a)  to  accept  the  continuation  of  a conflict  of  sub- 
stantially the  scale  and  nature  that  preceded  the  cease-fire  negotiations; 
or  (b)  to  take  more  drastic  measures  to  destroy  or  expel  UN  forces. 
There  is  a third  less  likely  course  of  action  in  that  the  Communists 
could  effect  a defensive  action  with  reduced  strength.  Whichever 
course  of  action  is  undertaken,  the  Communists  will  maintain  mili- 
tary pressure  in  Korea,  while  probably  trying  to  keep  the  door  open 

for  political  negotiations  at  any  time  when  the  global  interests  of  the 
USSR  would  make  ,a  diplomatic  settlement  ctf  the  Korean  conflict  advan- 
tageous. 

4.  If  UN/US  forces  are  to  be  defeated,  the  Communist  forces  in  Korea 
must  have  strong  air  support  and  must  be  provided  by  the  USSR  with 
heavy  ground  equipment  to  overcome  their  current  deficiencies. 


* It  is  the  view  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  Intelligence,  that 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  2 should  be  deleted. 
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There  have  been  numerous  reports  that  Communist  forces  in  Manchuria 
have  been  supplied  and  trained  with  Soviet  equipment.  If  these  forces 
exist  they  could  be  utilized  in  Korea.  In  any  event,  personnel  for  the 
operation  of  Soviet  equipment  could  be  obtained  by  training  Communist 
forces  presently  in  Korea,  by  introducing  “volunteers"  from  Soviet- 
Satellite  sources,  or  by  introducing  organized  Soviet  units.  Unless 
the  USSR  has,  in  fact,  trained  and  equipped  large  Communist  forces  in 
Manchuria,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  Communists  can  defeat 
the  UN/US  forces  in  Korea  in  the  immediate  future  merely  with  the 
additional  support  of  advisory,  logistical  and  technical  assistance  and 
rear  area  participation  from  the  USSR.  If  Soviet  ground  and  air  person- 
nel were  to  be  employed  in  sufficient  strength  to  add  decisively  to 
Chinese  Communist  capabilities,  such  personnel  would  almost  certain- 
ly come  in  direct  contact  with  US  forces,  thereby  creating  a state  of 
de  facto  war  between  the  US  and  the  USSR  in  Korea.  We  do  not  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  accept  the  risk  of  such  a de  facto  war, 
which  might  expand  into  general  war,  merely  to  insure  an  early  defeat 
or  expulsion  of  UN/US  forces. 

5.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Kremlin  will  attempt  to  prevent  an  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  conflict  and,  in  recognition  of  internal  strains  in 
Communist  China,  will  endeavor  to  provide  enough  logistical  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  insure  maintenance  of  Chinese  Communist  will  and 
ability  to  continue  military  operations  in  Korea.  The  Kremlin  may 
estimate  that  thereby  it  could  oblige  the  UN/US  to  maintain  very  sub- 
stantial forces  in  Korea  indefinitely,  at  great  cost  and  with  continuing 
strain  on  the  political  and  military  relations  of  the  participating  UN 
nations.  * 


* The  DI/USAF  would  add  the  following  consideration  at  this  point: 
“However,  it  is  possible  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  reject 
such  a plan  and  demand  decisive  help  from  the  USSR  or  decline  to 
maintain  more  than  a holding  force  in  Korea.  Such  a course  of 
action  would  give  them  a greater  freedom  for  operations  elsewhere.® 
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but  would  probably  escort  its  own  ships  to  Dairen  and  Port 
" Arthur,  and  might  well  resort  to  covert  use  of  submarines  and 
mines  against  blockading  ships. 

(d)  Use  of  Nationalist  Forces 

Effective  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  are  not  currently  available 
in  significant  numbers  for  employment  outside  present 
Nationalist-held  territory,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be 
from  six  months  to  one  year  before  such  forces  could  be 
available.  While  Chinese  Nationalist  raiding  forces  could 
attack  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  Chinese  Communists  can 
contain  such  attacks  with  the  military  forces  presently  de- 
ployed in  east  China.  Since  the  Chinese  Nationalists  could 
not  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
(See  Annex  B),  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  USSR  to  inter- 
vene. 

(e)  Bombing  Communist  China 

If  the  UN/US  were  to  launch  a systematic  strategic  air  and 
naval  bombardment  of  Communist  China,  Peiping  would  call 
on  the  USSR  for  increased  assistance.  So  long  as  this  bom- 
bardment did  not  jeopardize  Communist  control  over  Manchuria 
and  North  China,  the  Kremlin  would  probably  restrict  its 
assistance  to  the  provision  of  air  defense  units. 

8,  If  UN/US  courses  of  action  described  above  should  endanger  Com- 
munist control  over  North  China  and  Manchuria,  the  Kremlin  would 
probably  intensify  its  aid.  This  aid  might  well  include  the  introduction 
of  “volunteer”  forces.  It  might  even  include  the  employment  of  Soviet 
forces  to  such  an  extent  that  a de  facto  local  war  between  the  US/UN 
and  the  USSR  would  exist. 

9.  Unless  the  Kremlin  decided  to  precipitate  general  hostilities,  an 
intensification  of  military  operations  in  Korea  subsequent  to  a break- 
down of  cease-fire  negotiations  probably  would  reduce  the  prospect 
of  any  additional  large-scale  Communist  military  operations  in  the 
Far  East. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  CURRENT  COMMUNIST  INTENTIONS 

10.  There  have  been  many  indications  of  Communist  preparations  for  a 
new  offensive,  including  troop  movements,  logistic  build-up  and  rein- 
forcements. Efforts  to  build  and  maintain  airfields  in  North  Korea  con- 
tinue, and  the  gradual  southward  extension  of  enemy  air  activities  in- 
dicates an  enemy  intention  to  extend  air  defense  progressively  over  all 
Communist-controlled  Korea.  There  are  no  reliable  indications,  how- 
ever, of  enemy  intent  to  commit  the  entire  air  force  available  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Soviet  assistance  in  the  form  of  technical  ad- 
visors, antiaircraft  crews,  and  logistic  support  to  Communist  forces  in 
Korea  mid  Manchuria  probably  is  increasing,  but  there  is  no  reliable 
evidence  that  this  assistance  will  be  on  such  a scale  as  to  increase  sub- 
stantially Communist  capabilities  in  Korea  in  the  near  future.  However, 
there  are  indications  that  tanks  and  artillery  are  moving  into  Korea. 
Furthermore,  reports  of  Soviet  assistance  in  the  organization  of  a 
modern  Chinese  Communist  army  in  Manchuria  continue.  These  reports 
may  be  authentic,  and,  in  fact,  considerable  progress  may  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  such  forces.  There  have  also  been  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  Soviet  troop  concentrations  in  Manchuria,  including 
locations  along  the  Korean  border,  but  there  are  no  reliable  indications 
of  Soviet  preparation  to  move  troops  into  Korea  in  the  near  future. 
Despite  many  reports  concerning  an  “International  Volunteer  Army,” 
there  is  no  firm  evidence  that  such  a force  actually  exists. 

11.  There  are  no  reliable  indications  of  early  Chinese  Communist 
military  action  in  other  areas  of  the  Far  East  beyond  the  scope  of 
present  efforts,  although  numerous  reports  state  variously  that  in- 
vasions of  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Indochina  are  planned  within  the  next 
few  months.  There  has  been  unusual  agreement  among  otherwise  un- 
confirmed reports  from  Indochina,  Southeast  China,  Peiping,  Japan,  and 
Korea  in  alleging  that  Communist  units,  facilities,  or  personnel  in  these 
areas  have  been  ordered  to  be  in  a state  of  readiness  by  late  summer. 
The  content  and  emphasis  of  Communist  propaganda  during  the  cease-fire 
talks  indicate  an  intention  to  maintain  and  reinforce  the  psychological 
preparation  of  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  peoples  for  a possible 
resumption  of  hostilities.  This  theme,  plus  frequent  reference  to  the 
remaining  necessity  of  liberating  Taiwan  and  of  preventing  the 
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“remilitarization”  of  Japan  through  a “separate”  peace  treaty,  might 
indicate  an  intention  to  prepare  these  peoples  for  expanded  military 
operations  either  in  the  Korean  area  or  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East, 
Communist  propaganda  gives  no  indication  of  the  formation  or  commit- 
ment of  an  “International  Volunteer  Army*  in  Korea,  nor  does  Commu- 
nist propaganda  indicate  any  Soviet  intention  to  participate  in  the  Korean 
fighting  on  a large  scale  or  in  military  operations  elsewhere  in  the  Far 
East. 

COMMUNIST  CAPABILITIES  IN  KOREA 

12.  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  Strength.  The  Communists 
have  recouped  their  military  capabilities  in  Korea  since  the  costly 
abortive  offensive  in  late  May.  They  have  brought  up  troop  replacements, 
additional  supplies,  and  equipment  including  tanks  and  artillery,  and  they 
are  now  capable  of  launching  a limited  ground  offensive  at  any  time  with 
little  or  no  advance  warning.  Such  a ground  operation  might  be  sup- 
ported by  offensive  air  attacks  against  UN  air,  ground,  and  naval  forces 

if  the  Communists  committed  the  air  units  presently  available  in  the 
Manchuria-Korea  area. 

13.  The  current  estimate  of  Communist  troop  strength  in  Korea, 

492,000,  represents  only  a slight  increase  over  the  estimate  of  late 
June,  but  reports  suggest  that  a maximum  of  300,000  additional  Chinese 
Communist  troops  may  be  en  route  to  or  are  now  in  North  Korea.  If 
these  additional  tToops  have  entered  or  were  to  enter  the  Korean  area, 
total  Communist  strength  in  the  area  would  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  previous  peak  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communist  April  of- 
fensive. On  the  other  hand,  reports  indicate  that  Chinese  Communist 
combat  effectiveness  has  been  reduced  by  the  practice  of  bringing 
battle -tom  units  up  to  strength  by  individual  replacements  rather  than 
by  introducing  fresh  experienced  regular  units.  The  North  Korean  Army 
has  made  a significant  recovery  in  strength,  fire  power,  and  battle 
efficiency  since  last  March,  but  it  still  is  hampered  by  food  and  equip- 
ment shortages,  disease,  and  the  declining  quality  of  the  remaining 
North  Korean  manpower  pool.  The  generally  lower  quality  of  Communist 
troops  in  Korea  may  be  more  than  offset,  however,  by  the  reported 
movement  in  recent  weeks  of  considerable  numbers  of  tanks  and  ar- 
tillery pieces  towards  the  front. 
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14.  Although  the  estimate  of  Chinese  Communist  air  strength  has  not 
changed  since  1 June  1951,  intensified  training,  combat  experience  in 
both  day  and  night  operations,  airfield  development,  and  improved  air- 
craft performance  have  contributed  to  a general  increase  in  Communist 
air  capabilities.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  available  approximately 
1,000  aircraft,  including  about  100  aircraft  of  the  North  Korean  Air 
Force  (NKAF)  and  approximately  500  aircraft  (400  of  which  are  jet 
fighters)  of  undetermined  subordination.  (See  Annex’ A.)  These  jet 
aircraft  constitute  the  most  significant  element  of  Communist  air  power, 
and  they  are  appearing  in  increased  numbers  near  the  battle  area. 

They  are  principally  of  the  MIG-15  type.  The  MIG-15  has  performance 
characteristics  at  least  comparable  to  the  F-86,  the  best  jet  fighter 
available  to  the  UN  forces.  Some  of  these  MIGrl5’s  have  recently 
appeared  in  Korea  with  large-size  wing  tanks  which  increases  their 
estimated  radius  of  action  to  approximately  400  nautical  miles,  suf- 
ficient to  permit  these  aircraft  to  reach  from  Manchurian  bases  over  a 
large  part  of  Korea  and  adjacent  waters. 

15.  Limited  airfield  development  has  continued  in  North  Korea  despite 
intense  and  sustained  UN  aerial  bombardment.  The  majority  of  North 
Korean  airfields  are  suitable  only  for  piston-engined  planes,  but  some 
of  them  could  possibly  be  used  for  limited  jet  operations.  Logistic 
support  of  North  Korean  airfields  is  seriously  hampered  by  the  UN 

air  interdiction  of  enemy  lines  of  communications,  and  as  long  as  UN 
air  superiority  is  maintained,  enemy  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
from  these  fields  will  be  severely  restricted.  However,  there  are 
sufficient  airfields  in  Manchuria  from  which  the  Communists  could 
attempt  to  launch  air  attacks  on  UN  forces. 

16.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  estimated  to  have  the  following  air 
capabilities: 

(a)  Continuance  of  attempted  air  defense  of  the  Yalu  River  line. 

(b)  Expansion  of  defensive  air  operations  to  cover  all  of 
Communist-controlled  Korea.  Exercise  of  this  capability 
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would  divert  increasing  numbers  of  UN  aircraft  from  missions 
of  close  support  and  interdiction  to  the  mission  of  maintaining 
air  superiority. 

(c)  Initiation  of  offensive  air  operations  against  UN  air,  ground,  and 
naval  forces  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  adjacent  waters.  Ex- 
ploitation of  this  capability  might: 

(i)  Disrupt  UN  air  operations  and  logistic  support  of  UN 
ground  forces  by  airborne  attacks  on  UN  air  bases,  lines 
of  communications,  and  suDDly  bases. 

(ii)  Divert  UN  air  effort  from  direct  support  of  ground  action 
and  interdiction  of  lines  of  communications. 

(iii)  Hamper  the  ireedom  of  movement  of  UN  ground  forces. 

(iv)  Hinder  UN  airlift  operations. 

(v)  Harass  UN  naval  operations  and  the  present  freedom  of 
UN  sea  communications. 

17.  Soviet  Assistance.  Soviet  assistance  to  Communist  forces  in  Korea 
to  date  has  consisted  of  advisory,  technical,  and  logistical  support  and 
limited  participation  of  antiaircraft  personnel  and  possibly  other 
specialized  Soviet  combat  troops.  Virtually  ail  heavy  combat  equip- 
ment for  the  North  Korean  Army  has  been  furnished  by  the  USSR.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  electronic  and  antiaircraft  equipment  for  both 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists,  POL  supplies,  and  some 
vehicles  and  ammunition,  have  been  supplied  by  the  USSR.  The  USSR 
has  the  capability  to  increase  considerably  the  level  of  its  present  type 
of  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  forces.  UN 
attacks  on  lines  of  communications  will  continue  to  hamper  the  delivery 
of  supplies  to  the  front,  however,  and  Chinese  Communist  forces  thus 
far  engaged  in  Korea  appear  to  have  lacked  the  skilled  personnel  re- 
quired to  operate  modern  heavy  arms  and  equipment.  The  Soviets  have 
supplied  all  the  jet  aircraft  and  most  of  the  piston-engined  aircraft  in 
the  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  air  forces.  They  have  also 
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provided  logistic  support  for  these  air  forces.  In  addition,  they  are  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  advisory  personnel  and  are  reported  to 
be  training  large  numbers  of  Chinese  pilots  in  the  USSR  and  Manchuria. 

(a)  “International  Volunteer  Forces” 

While  unconfirmed  reports  continue  to  be  received  concerning 
the  existence  of  formation  of  “International  Volunteer  Forces,” 
the  existence  of  such  forces,  though  possible,  is  not  accepted. 

(b)  Communist  Forces  in  Manchuria 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  troops 
are  stationed  in  Manchuria.  While  persistent  reports  have  been 
received  that  the  Soviets  were  equipping  these  forces  with 
Soviet  equipment  and  training  them  in  Soviet  techniques,  there 
is  no  reliable  basis  for  estimating  the  size  or  status  of  such 
forces. 

(c)  Soviet  Ground  Forces. 

The  strength  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  fhe  Far  East  is  estimated  to 
be  35  divisions.  Of  this  total,  a force  of  13  to  15  divisions 
probably  could  be  made  available  and  committed  to  combat  in 
Korea  within  30  to  60  days  after  a decision  had  been  made  to 
employ  it.  The  commitment  of  such  a force  with  presently 
available  air  support  would  give  the  combined  Communist 
forces  the  capability  of  forcing  a UN  withdrawal  from  Korea. 

(d)  Soviet  Air  Forces 

(i)  Strength.  The  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Air  Force's  have  an 
estimated  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  strength 
of  5,300  combat  aircraft,  primarily  of  World  War  II 
types.  The  actual  strength  is  estimated  to  be  about 
85  percent  of  the  TO  and  E strength  but  it  is  believed 
that  these  units  could  be  brought  up  to  full  strength  im- 
mediately after  M-Day.  Over  and  above  those  jet 
fighters  estimated  to  be  available  to  Communist  China, 
there  is  but  little  evidence  of  additional  jet  fighters  in 
the  Far  East.  However,  jets  may  have  been  introduced 
without  detection  by  intelligence.  In  any  event,  the 
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Soviets  have  the  capability  of  deploying  jet  units  to  the 
Far  East  in  a relatively  short  time. 

(ii)  Airfields.  There  are  131  airfields  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
Far  East  within  500  miles  of  the  38th  Parallel  in 
Korea  or  the  Japanese  Islands  of  Honshu  and  Kyushu. 

The  Soviets  could  probably  deploy  their  entire  Far 
Eastern  air  strength  on  these  131  fields. 

(iii)  Logistic  Support.  The  Soviets  probably  have  been  stock- 
piling POL  products,  including  jet  fuel,  in  substantial 
quantities  in  the  Far  East.  Providing  no  effective  UN 
action  were  taken  to  disrupt  Communist  supply  lines 
outside  Korea,  it  is  believed  that  Communist  China 

and  the  USSR  could  support  logistically  a major  air  ef- 
fort in  the  Korean  theater.  E the  Soviet  Far  Eastern 
air  forces  were  deployed  to  bases  adjacent  to  Korea, 
night  bombing  attacks  could  be  carried  out  anywhere 
in  Korea  or  against  Japan,  and  saturation-type  day 
bomber  operations  could  be  launched  throughout  most 
of  Korea.  E Soviet  medium  bombers  (TU-4’s)  were 
employed,  they  would  considerably  increase  enemy  air 
capabilities  and  expose  UN  military  installations  in 
South  Korea  and  Japan  to  the  danger  of  atomic  attack. 

No  TU-4’s  are  currently  known  to  be  based  in  the  Far 
East. 

(e)  Soviet  Naval  Forces.  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Naval  Forces  consist 
of  the  Fifth  Fleet  with  headquarters  at  Vladivostok  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet  with  headquarters  at  Sovetskaya  Gavan.  The 
surface  forces  of  these  fleets  consist  of  two  heavy  cruisers, 
nineteen  destroyers,  fifteen  coastal  destroyers,  and  345 
miscellaneous  vessels  including  mine  sweepers,  subchasers, 
mine  layers,  landing  craft,  and  motor  torpedo  boats.  The 
submarine  fleet  has  a strength  of  85  submarines  including 
18  ocean  patrol  types,  39  medium-range  types  and  28  coastal 
types. 
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COMMUNIST  CAPABILITIES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  ELSEWHERE  THAN 
IN  KOREA 

18.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  the  capability  of  undertaking  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  F ar  East  elsewhere  than  in  Korea  and  could 
initiate  such  operations  as  an  alternative  or,  in  some  areas,  as  an 
addition  to  a renewed  offensive  in  Korea. 

(a)  Taiwan.  The  Communists  have  been  building  up  their 
capabilities  for  an  assault  on  Taiwan.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  heavy  Communist  military  commitment  in  Korea, 
together  with  the  assignment  of  the  US  Seventh  Fleet 

to  assist  in  maintaining  the  security  of  Taiwan,  probably 
have  been  decisive  factors  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
decision  to  postpone  any  attempt  to  invade  the  island. 

(b)  Hong  Kong.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  cease-fire 
negotiations,  the  Chinese  Communists  will  continue  to  have 
the  capability  of  launching  an  attack  on  Hong  Kong  without 
further  preparations  and  little,  if  any,  advance  warning. 

(c)  Southeast  Asia.  The  Chinese  Communists  probably  could 
make  available  approximately  50,000  men  for  extended 
operations  in  Burma  (NIE-36).  In  Indochina,  the  Chinese 
Communists  probably  could  support  approximately 
100,000  men  (NIE-35)  for  a series  of  limited  offensives 
of  short  duration.  However,  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
mitted in  Korea,  the  Chinese  Communists  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  support  logistically  both  such  operations 
concurrently. 

(d)  Japan.  Direct  and  large-scale  Soviet  participation  would 
be  necessary  for  Communist  attacks  against  Japan. 
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PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
WORLD  SITUATION  THROUGH  MID-1953 


I.  PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOVIET  CAPABILITIES 
AND  INTENTIONS  1/ 

A.  Probable  Growth  in  Soviet  and  Satellite  Capabilities. 

1.  The  Soviet  sphere  will  probably  continue  to  increase  its 
military,  economic,  and  political  strength  over  the  next  two 
years.  Its  absolute  strength  will  be  considerably  greater  in 
over-all  terms  by  mid- 1953  than  at  present. 

2.  General  Military  Capabilities.  The  military  strength-in- 
being  of  the  Soviet  orbit  should  further  increase  over  the 
next  few  years.  Of  greatest  significance  are  a probable  im- 
provement in  Soviet  capabilities  for  atomic  attack  and  for 
defense  against  such  attack,  the  further  development  of  Chinese 
Communist  military  strength,  and  continued  growth  of 
European  Satellite  military  power. 

a.  Substantial  modernization  programs  are  continuing 
in  ali  three  Soviet  services  and  Soviet  forces  should 
remain  at  a high  state  of  war  readiness.  No  sizable 
increase  is  expected  in  the  Soviet  army,  which  now 
totals  some  2,500,000  men,  including  175  line 
divisions,  and  can  probably  mobilize  an  additional 
145  divisions  by  M + 30  days.  While  the  over-all 
numerical  strength  of  the  Soviet  air  force  is  expected 
to  remain  substantially  the  same,  Soviet  air  power 
will  become  increasingly  effective  through  continued 
conversion  to  jet  fighters  and  bombers,  improved 


1/  Except  in  general  terms,  the  position  of  Communist  China  is 
discussed  in  Section  III. 
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training  standards,  operational  use  of  heavy  bombers, 
and  acquisition  of  additional  electronic  equipment.  More- 
over, the  USSR  is  increasing  its  strength  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  to  maintain  its  relative  advan- 
tage over  Western  strength. 

b.  Atomic  Capabilities.  1/  While  Soviet  atomic  capa- 
bilities will  remain  inferior  to  those  of  the  US,  the  USSR 
may  have  as  many  as  100  bombs  by  mid-1952,  and  as 
many  as  200  by  mid-1953.  Some  of  these  bombs  might 
have  an  energy  yield  as  high  as  100  kjlotons.  At  present 
the  Soviet  air  force  has  an  estimated  T/O  and  E strength 
of  about  600  to  700  TU-4  medium  bombers  capable  of 
one-way  missions,  carrying  atomic  bombs,  to  practically 
all  important  targets  in  the  US.  Although  there  is  no 


1/  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  atomic  stockpile  are  tentative  and  uncertain  because: 

(a)  The  number  and/or  size  of  the  production  facilities 
postulated  as  a basis  for  this  estimate  may  be  incorrect. 
The  minimum  program,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 

the  information  available,  would  provide  a stockpile  of 
about  one-half  the  number  of  weapons  indicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  information  available  at  the  present 
time,  the  possibility  that  additional  or  expanded  produc- 
tion facilities  will  be  constructed  during  the  period  under 
consideration  cannot  be  precluded. 

(b)  The  type  of  weapon  postulated  for  calculating  the 
stockpile  figures  may  be  incorrect.  It  is  possible  by 
changing  the  weapon  design  to  substantially  increase  or 
decrease  the  number  of  weapons  in  the  stockpile,  given 

a certain  quantity  of  fissionable  material.  Such  changes, 
however,  alter  the  kilotonnage  of  the  individual  weapons 
accordingly. 
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evidence  that  the  USSR  has  developed  aerial  refueling 
techniques,  with  such  techniques  these  aircraft  may  be 
capable  of  two-way  missions  to  most  important  US 
targets.  By  mid-1952  the  USSR  may  have  approximately 
1,000  TU-4’s  and  by  mid-1953  about  1,200.  By  mid- 
1953  the  USSR  also  may  have  approximately  100  long- 
range  bombers  capable  of  round  trip  missions  against 
nearly  all  vital  targets  in  the  US.  It  probably  will 
have  by  this  time  substantial  numbers  of  twin-jet  high 
performance  bombers  capable  of  atomic  attack  on 
Western  Europe  and  US  overseas  bases,  and  possibly 
a jet  bomber  capable  of  attacking  the  US.  By  mid- 
1953  the  USSR  should  also  have  sufficient  stockpiles 
of  nerve  gas  for  sustained,  extensive  employment. 

c.  Soviet  air  defenses  probably  will  be  substantially 
improved  by  mid-1953.  A good  all-weather  interceptor 
aircraft  with  adequate  airborne  intercept  radar  should 
be  available  in  limited  to  moderate  quantities  by  that 
time,  and  difficulties  with  ground  control  intercept 
radars  should  be  largely  overcome.  Moreover, 
improved  antiaircraft  defenses  with  modern  radar 
equipment  must  be  expected. 

d.  The  USSR  will  probably  considerably  improve 
its  submarine  warfare  capabilities  by  mid-1953  in 
view  of  the  known  Soviet  modernization  and  construc- 
tion program.  At  present  the  USSR  has  an  estimated 
361  submarines.  More  than  half  are  ocean  patrol 
and  medium-range  submarines  of  considerable 
endurance,  and  of  these  over  100  have  the  capability 
of  patrolling  in  US  coastal  waters.  Their  operations 
would  include  torpedo  attacks  against  shipping  and 
mining  of  ports. 
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e.  The  Eastern  European  Satellite  armies  (including 
the  East  German)  are  expected  to  increase  from  a 
present  65  divisions  to  117  by  the  fall  of  1953,  -when 
Soviet  re-equipment  programs  are  expected  to  be 
completed.  By  that  time  these  forces,  despite  some 
qualitative  deficiencies,  should  be  capable  of  inde- 
pendent operations  with  Soviet  logistical  backing  or 
joint  offensive  operations  with  the  Red  Army.  The 
East  German  Alert  Police  of  52,000  is  capable  of 
rapid  expansion,  with  Soviet  help,  to  24  Soviet  type 
rifle  divisions.  However,  a force  of  only  eight 
divisions  is  apparently  contemplated  at  present  due 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  manpower  demands 
of  the  East  German  economy..  Unless  the  Korean 
war  is  prolonged,  intensified,  or  broadened  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces  should  also  be  materially 
strengthened  with  Soviet  aid  and  technical  support. 

3.  Capabilities  for  particular  operations.  The  Soviet  bloc 
will  probably  by  mid- 1953  still  be  able  to  carry  out  almost  all 
of  the  offensive  operations  of  which  they  are  presently  con- 
sidered capable,  except  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  new  weapons  developed,  produced  and  actually 
deployed  by  the  West  should  offset  the  present  preponderance 
of  Soviet  military  strength  on  the  Eurasian  continent. 

a.  The  USSR  should  still  be  able  to  overrun  Western 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  by  mid- 1953,  although  growing 
NATO  strength  will  increase  Western  defense  capabilities 
and  lengthen  correspondingly  the  time  required  for 
Soviet  operations. 

b.  The  USSR  is  already  capable  of  an  atomic  attack  on 
the  continental  US.  Although  US  air  defenses  will  be 
substantially  improved  by  mid-1953,  Soviet  capabilities 
for  attack  on  the  US  may  be  even  more  significantly 
increased,  and  the  US  will  still  be  seriously  vulnerable 
to  such  an  attack. 
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4.  Political  and  Psychological  Warfare  Capabilities.  The 
Communists  will  continue  to  have  extensive  propaganda,  sub- 
versive, and  obstructive  capabilities,  both  overt  and  covert,  in 
Western  Europe  over  the  next  two  years.  Moreover,  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  capabilities  in  the  Far  East  will  probably 
considerably  increase. 

5.  Economic  Strength  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  The  over-all  economic 
strength  of  the  Soviet  orbit  will  remain  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Western  Powers  over  the  next  few  years,  and  little  change 

is  likely  by  1953  in  relative  productive  capacities.  For  example, 
US,  Canadian,  and  Western  European  raw  steel  output  should 
continue  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
rising  to  roughly  175,000,000  tons  in  1953  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  43,000,000  tons  for  the  Soviet  bloc.  However,  the 
Western  Powers  will  continue  to  be  less  able  than  the  USSR 
to  bring  their  over -all  resources  to  bear  on  maximizing  economic 
readiness  for  war.  The  Soviet  economy  is  already  at  a high 
state  of  war-readiness  and  its  productive  capacity  is  at  such  a 
level  and  of  such  a character  as  to  enable  the  USSR  to  maintain 
a major  war  effort.  Although  the  expansion  of  the  NATO 
mobilization  base  will  substantially  narrow  the  gap  between 
Western  and  Soviet  economic  war-readiness  by  mid-1953,  the 
USSR  .will  still  maintain  a substantial  lead.  Continued  large- 
scale  arms  production  and  stockpiling  during  the  next  two 
years  will  further  increase  Soviet  economic  war-readiness 
and  extend  the  period  over  which  the  USSR  could  expect  to 
conduct  large-scale  offensive  operations.  Increased  industriali- 
zation in  the  European  Satellites  and  their  further  integration 
into  the  Soviet  economy  will  also  contribute  to  Soviet  war. 
potential. 

6.  However,  certain  sectors  of  the  Soviet  economy  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  air  attack  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  the 
period  of  this  estimate  despite  Soviet  efforts  to  improve  their 
air  defenses,  continued  dispersion  of  facilities  and  a more 
complete  system  of  reserve  stocks.  Moreover,  certain  economic 
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weaknesses  will  still  persist  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  particularly 
a shortage  of  merchant  shipping  and  deficiencies  in  such  items  as 
oil,  crude  rubber,  certain  machine  tools  and  precision  instruments, 
some  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  and  some  electrical  equip- 
ment. Western  trade  controls  already  have  some  impact,  and 
to  the  extent  that  these  controls  are  tightened  such  deficiencies 
will  become  more  important.  However,  apart  from  the  effects  of 
US  bombing,  it  is  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  Soviet  stockpiling 
program  and  the  probable  development  of  substitutes,  that  these 
deficiencies  will  seriously  affect  Soviet  capabilities  for  a long 
war.  Although  inferior  by  US  standards,  the  Soviet  land  transport 
net  is  probably  also  adequate  for  a major  war. 

7.  Internal  Stability  of  the  Soviet  Sphere.  Despite  continuing 
tensions  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  Communist  control  seems 
assured  for  the  period  of  this  estimate.  The  only  appreciable 
likelihood  of  serious  internal  strains  would  be  in  Communist 
China  if  it  remained  embroiled  in  hostilities  in  the  Far  East 
(see  Section  in.)  While  chronic  difficulties  will  persist  in  the 
Sovietization  of  the  European  Satellites,  they  should  be  brought 
under  even  firmer  Soviet  control.  Domestic  dissatisfaction  with 
the  deprivations  created  by  the  forced  pace  of  industrialization, 
agrarian  collectivization,  and  rearmament  will  be  a constant  in 
the  Soviet  orbit,  but  no  serious  threat  to  the  USSR. 

B.  Probable  Soviet  Policies  through  Mid-1953. 

8.  Soviet  Objectives.  It  can  be  assumed  that  over-all  Soviet 
objectives  will  remain  the  same  as  outlined  in  NSC  114.  The 
primary  short-term  aim  of  Soviet  policy  will  continue  to  be  the 
obstruction  of  further  growth  in  Western  strength  and  unity. 

The  USSR  must  be  increasingly  concerned  with  the  pace  of  Western 
countermeasures,  which  it  doubtless  views  as  an  ever  more 
serious  threat  not  only  to  the  early  accomplishment  of  its  over- 
all objectives  but  eventually  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  orbit 
itself.  In  particular,  the  USSR  must  fear  growing  US  military 
power  and  its  projection  into  a series  of  overseas  bases 
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encircling  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  must  also  be  seriously  disturbed 
over  the  approaching  rearmament  of  Western  Germany  and 
Japan,  both  with  potential  revisionist  aims  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  USSR’s  acute  sensitivity  to  these  developments  is 
amply  evident  from  recent  Soviet  cold  war  moves.  While  the 
USSR  may  still  see  sufficient  opportunities  to  justify  a con- 
tinuation of  its  present  aggressive  cold  war  policies,  mounting 
Soviet  concern  as  Western  countermeasures  develop  further 
may  lead  to  a change  in  tactics  by  the  USSR.  With  the  rising 
curve  of  Western  strength,  the  possibility  of  such  a change 
will  become  progressively  more  acute. 

9.  Continued  Aggressive  Political  Warfare.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  it  appears  likely  that  the  USSR  will  continue 
its  present  aggressive  policy  of  political  and  psychological 
warfare.  Despite  the  increased  strength  of  anti -Communist 
forces,  the  USSR  and  Communist  China  probably  see  various 
revolutionary  and  subversive  opportunities  still  open  to  them, 
particularly  in  Asia.  They  may  be  expected  to  continue  their 
penetration  of  adjacent  areas,  promoting  Communist  coups 
wherever  the  situation  seems  favorable.  The  Communist 
forces  will  also  attempt  through  local  strikes,  propaganda, 
and  other  means  to  obstruct  Western  rearmament  and  under- 
mine the  stability  of  free  nations. 

10.  The  USSR  doubtless  also  sees  possibilities  of  creating 
rifts  between  the  non-Soviet  countries,  given  the  present  acute 
stage  of  world  tensions,  and  will  make  every  effort  to  divide 
the  Western  Powers.  Further  Soviet  initiatives  to  forestall 
the  rearmament  and  pro-Western  orientation  of  Germany  and 
Japan  are  almost  certain.  Against  a background  of  continued 
threats,  the  USSR  will  almost  certainly  intensify  its  propaganda 
and  diplomatic  “peace  offensive”  to  convince  the  world  that 

the  “aggressive”  course  of  the  US  and  its  allies  is  leading  to 
a new  war,  thus  playing  on  Western  fears  and  attempting  to 
weaken  popular  support  of  Western  countermeasures. 
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11.  While  continuing  its  efforts  to  undermine  Western  Europe, 
the  USSR  will  continue  to  devote  much  attention  to  Asia.  The 
USSR  and  Communist  China  undoubtedly  consider  that  favorable 
revolutionary  and  subversive  opportunities  exist  in  the  Near 
and  Fax  East,  where  the  decline  of  Western  influence  and 
control  has  created  serious  instability.  The  Kremlin  might 
hope  that  through  stimulating  local  strife  and  civil  war  in  such 
areas,  it  could  either  expand  its  own  sphere  of  control  and 
deprive  the  West  of  important  resources  or  dissipate  Western 
strength  in  costly  and  inconclusive  military  and  economic 
countermeasures. 

12.  Further  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  local  aggression, 
particularly  in  Asia,  is  also  possible  during  the  next  two  years. 
Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  Indochina  or  Burma  and  Satellite 
invasion  of  Yugoslavia  are  serious  possibilities  (see  Section  in). 
To  the  extent  that  the  Kremlin  considers  it  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  Tito  heresy  before  Tito  or  the  West  become  too 
strong,  the  USSR  may  feel  compelled  to  act  soon.  If  critical 
situations  arise  in  other  areas,  such  as  Iran,  which  offer 
inviting  opportunities,  possible  Communist  intervention  cannot 
be  discounted.  However,  a probable  major  factor  in  any  decision 
for  or  against  any  such  overt  expansion  will  be  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  estimate  of  the  resultant  risks  of  general 
war  and  their  willingness  to  accept  those  risks.  In  view  of  the 
US  and  UN  reaction  in  Korea,  the  growing  pace  of  Western 
rearmament,  and  the  ever  sharper  delineation  of  the  East- 
West  struggle,  the  USSR  probably  now  considers  that  further 
local  aggression  would  entail  serious  risks  of  general  war. 
Before  deciding  on  such  local  aggression  the  USSR  would 
certainly  consider  not  only  Western  capabilities  in  any  particular 
area  but  also  over-all  US  capabilities  against  the  USSR. 

13.  Although  the  USSR  might  under  certain  circumstances 
deliberately  precipitate  general  war  (see  paragraph  15),  it 
appears  more  likely  that  such  a war,  if  it  comes,  would 
result  from  Soviet  misjudgment  of  US  action  in  a given  situation 
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or  from  the  inability  of  either  the  USSR  or  the  US  to  yield  in 
cases  where  they  regarded  their  vital  interests  as  involved.  The 
most  immediate  danger  of  such  a development  would  be  in  event 
of  a prolongation,  intensification,  or  broadening  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  If  under  such  conditions  the  Communist  forces  in 
Korea  were  threatened  with  decisive  defeat  the  Kremlin  would 
probably  intensify  its  aid.  This  aid  might  well  include  the 
introduction  of  "volunteer”  forces.  It  might  even  include  the 
employment  of  Soviet  forces  to  such  an  extent  that  a de  facto 
local  war  between  the  US/UN  and  USSR  would  exist.  In  the 
event  of  critical  developments  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in 
Korea,  the  increasing  tenseness  of  the  international  situation 
and  the  growing  strength  of  both  sides,  which  might  lead  to 
an  increased  determination  to  defend  what  each  considered 
to  be  its  vital  interests,  will  make  the  danger  of  general  war 
through  accident  or  miscalculation  considerably  more  acute. 

14.  Possibility  of  a Major  Shift  in  Soviet  Tactics.  While  it 
appears  likely  that  the  USSR  will  for  a time  continue  its 
aggressive  cold  war  pressures,  the  further  growth  of  Western 
strength  and  counterpressures  during  the  coming  period  may 
produce  a shift  in  Soviet  tactics.  Viewing  the  last  three  years’ 
developments,  the  USSR  may  consider  that  its  postwar  revolu- 
tionary and  expansionist  opportunities,  except  perhaps  in  Asia, 
are  steadily  narrowing  and  that  continued  cold  war  pressures 
are  unlikely  to  pay  off.  The  Kremlin  may  consider  that  such  . 
cold  war  pressures  are  only  generating  relatively  greater 
Western  countermeasures,  which  might  eventually,  particularly 
if  they  include  German  and  Japanese  rearmament,  produce  a 
stituation  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  USSR  itself. 
Therefore,  if  the  USSR  is  to  achieve  its  immediate  primary 
objective  of  forestalling  a decisive  increase  in  Western 
strength,  it  may  be  increasingly  faced  with  the  necessity  of  a 
shift  from  aggressive  political  warfare  to  some  other  approach. 
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15.  Deliberate  Initiation  of  General  War.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  whether  or  at  what  point  the  rising  curve  of  Western 
strength  might  lead  the  USSR  to  consider  this  trend  so  serious 
a threat  as  to  require  a resort  to  force  before  the  West  reaches 
a strength  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  USSR.  The 
risk  of  such  a development  will  become  more  acute  as  Western 
defense  programs  progress,  particularly  in  regard  to  German 
and  Japanese  rearmament  and  the  development  of  US  overseas 
bases.  The  USSR  is  increasing  its  already  high  state  of  war- 
readiness and  continuing  its  systematic  domestic  propaganda 
campaign  to  prepare  the  Soviet  and  Satellite  peoples  psycho- 
logically for  possible  war.  Moreover,  the  USSR,  with  its 
intense  suspicion  of  Western  motives,  may  consider  present 
Western  defensive  preparations  as  a prelude  to  eventual 
action  by  the  Western  Powers  to  force  a choice  between  war 
and  unacceptable  concessions  upon  the  USSR. 

16.  The  USSR  presumably  recognizes  that  its  still  inferior 
over-all  war  potential,  together  with  Western  atomic  superiority, 
would  make  the  outcome  of  a general  war  doubtful,  despite 
initial  Soviet  successes.  Nevertheless,  this  consideration 
cannot  be  accepted  as  necessarily  controlling  the  USSR’s 
decision  and  the  period  through  mid-1953  will  be  one  of 

acute  danger  of  global  war.  If  convinced  that  the  circumstances 
described  above  dictated  a military  showdown  with  the  West 
during  this  period,  it  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  rulers  would 
themselves  precipitate  such  a showdown  at  a time  and  under 
circumstances  that  they  considered  most  favorable.  It  is 
alternatively  possible,  however,  that  they  would  for  at  least 
a period  concentrate  their  attention  on  moves  designed  to 
maximize  their  immediate  readiness  for  the  impending  con- 
flict. These  moves  would  include  further  steps  in  the  military 
and  economic  mobilization  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Satellites. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin  and  its  Satellites  might  undertake 
local  aggressions  aimed  at  improving  the  immediate  position 
of  the  USSR.  The  USSR  would  have  to  weigh  the  prospective 
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gains  in  such  local  aggressions  against  the  danger  that  such 
aggression  might  touch  off  general  war  at  a time  and  under 
circumstances  unfavorable  to  Soviet  interests.  But  the  Kremlin 
would  make  its  assessment  in  this  regard  against  the  background 
of  a belief  that  general  hostilities  were  imminent  in  any  event. 

17.  A Relaxation  of  Tensions.  As  an  alternative  to  deliberate 
Soviet  resort  to  early  general  war,  if  the  Kremlin  considered 
that  there  were  compelling  reasons  against  this  course  of 
action,  the  USSR  might  decide  to  make  a temporary  shift,  at 
least  in  Europe,  to  new  and  less  obviously  aggressive  tactics, 
designed  to  lull  the  West  into  a false  sense  of  security  and 
undermine  growing  Western  strength.  Considering  that  its 
present  aggressive  postwar  policies  had  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  were  engendering  ever  more  threaten- 
ing Western  countermeasures,  the  USSR  might  see  in  this 
alternative  method  of  political  warfare  even  better  opportunities 
of  undermining  the  growing  strength  and  cohesion  of  the  West. 
Such  a tactical  shift  would  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  USSR 
would  suspend  all  its  aggressive  and  subversive  tactics;  it 
might  adopt  a softer  policy  in  Europe,  for  example,  while 
continuing  to  expand  in  Asia.  Moreover,  a shift  to  such  a course 
would  be  only  temporary,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
point,  if  ever,  the  USSR  might  consider  it  necessary  to  adopt 
it,  or  how  far  it  might  be  willing  to  go.  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  USSR  would  in  any  case  be 
unwilling  to  make  the  major  concessions  which  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  such  a policy’s  success. 
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II.  PROBABLE  GROWTH  OF  NATO  STRENGTH  AND  WILL  TO 
FIGHT 

18.  Except  in  the  event  of  a marked  reduction  in  US  aid,  some 
improvement  in  Western  European  strength  and  morale  seems 
likely  by  mid-1953,  although  less  than  that  anticipated  from  US 
and  NATO  programs.  Further  progress  toward  achieving  MTDP 
goals,  continued  expansion  of  Europe’s  economy,  a more  unified 
and  efficient  NATO  and  intra- European  effort,  and  the  probable 
integration  of  West  Germany  into  the  Atlantic  Community  will 
all  contribute  to  this  improved  position.  Nevertheless,  certain 
countries  will  still  be  deficient  in  political  initiative  and  popular 
will  to  sacrifice  and  Western  Europe  will  remain  subject  to 
dangerous  economic  and  social  stresses.  It  will  still  be  vulner- 
able not  only  to  Soviet  occupation  but  to  Soviet  cold  war  pres- 
sures through  mid-1953. 

19.  NAT  Military  Strength.  By  mid-1953  the  European  NATO 
forces  should  be  considerably  stronger  than  at  present  if  there 
is  a continued  high  level  of  US  aid.  European  defense  budgets 
and  military  production  will  probably  increase  over  the  next 
two  years  and  although  forces  in  being  will  fall  short  of  phased 
MTDP  requirements,  their  morale,  leadership  and  combat 
readiness  should  be  markedly  higher  than  at  present.  However, 
available  European  NATO  forces  will  still  be  insufficient  to  do 
more  than  delay  a full-scale  Soviet  attack,  except  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  effectiveness  of  new  weapons  developed, 
produced,  and  actually  deployed  by  the  West  should  offset  the 
present  preponderance  of  Soviet  military  strength  on  the 
Eurasian  continent. 

20.  Broadening  of  the  NAT  Coalition.  The  formal  or  informal 
association  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and  Western 
Germany  with  the  NAT  defensive  coalition,  which,  despite  vary- 
ing degrees  of  European  reluctance,  should  be  consummated  in 
the  coming  period,  will  be  a major  increment  to  NATO  strength. 
The  developing  integration  of  these  countries  either  directly  or 
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indirectly  into  the  NATO  structure  and  the  strengthening  of  their 
forces  should  help  to  offset  the  increases  in  Soviet  and  Satellite 
strength.  The  southern  flank  of  SHAPE  should  be  materially 
strengthened,  partly  by  a greater  availability  of  Mediterranean 
bases.  However,  numerous  political  and  psychological  obstacles 
will  continue  to  delay  the  optimum  utilization  of  Yugoslav,  West 
German,  and  Spanish  potential  and  to  postpone  the  date  at  which 
these  nations  can  make  a full  contribution  to  European  defense. 

It  seems  unlikely,  for  example,  given  the  continuing  obstacles  to 
a West  German  contribution,  that  a sizable  contingent  of  combat- 
ready  German  forces  will  become  available  before  some  time  in 
1953.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  Western  Powers  do  not 
meet  German  demands  for  full  equality,  German  cooperation  may 
be  delayed. 

21.  Economic  Burdens.  Despite  the  marked  degree  of  economic 
recovery  during  the  ERP  period,  Western  Europe’s  economy  is 
being  subjected  to  new  strains  by  NAT  rearmament  needs.  In- 
flationary pressures  and  raw  materials  shortages  generated  by 
rearmament,  persistent  economic  nationalism,  and  the  contin- 
uing reluctance  or  inability  of  many  governments  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  cope  with  economic  maladjustments  will 
all  hamper  both  optimum  defense  output  and  continued  economic 
expansion.  Nevertheless,  the  next  two  years  should  see  a small 
rise  in  European  production  and  a small  and  uneven  increase  in 
living  standards,  despite  rearmament  drains.  Much  will  depend 
upon  how  far  national  economic  policies  can  minimize  the  econ- 
omic repercussions  of  rearmament  while  maximizing  European 
defense  efforts.  Finally,  a great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  Ex- 
tent to  which  not  only  US  economic  aid  but  US  materials  alloca- 
tions and  economic  trends  in  the  US  itself  permit  a continued 
expansion  of  European  production.  Because  of  a worsening 
balance  of  payments  situation  in  the  UK,  for  example,  increased 
US  aid  may  be  required  if  a satisfactory  rate  of  British  defense 
build-up  is  to  be  achieved. 
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22.  Political  and  Psychological  Factors.  The  poor  state  of 
European  morale,  still  deficient  popular  will  to  sacrifice,  and  a 
lack  of  vigorous  governmental  initiative,  particularly  in  key  con- 
tinental countries,  will  continue  to  hamper  the  achievement  of 
NATO  objectives.  Despite  the  marked  degree  of  postwar  Euro- 
pean recovery  there  still  persists  in  many  continental  countries 

a serious  lack  of  governmental  and  popular  confidence  in  Europe’s 
ability  to  solve  its  economic  and  social  problems,  and  to  defend 
itself  against  external  attack.  Popular  morale  and  confidence 
will  be  bolstered  as  NATO  and  other  programs  develop,  but  will 
long  remain  an  uncertain  factor,  particularly  in  event  of  war. 

23.  While  no  seriously  adverse  internal  political  developments 
appear  likely  in  any  Western  European  countries,  a marked  im- 
provement in  political  stability  seems  at  best  problematical. 

The  chief  areas  of  uncertainty  are  France  and  Italy,  in  both  of 
which  the  position  of  existing  governments  will  continue  to  be 
precarious.  This  in  turn  prevents  them  from  dealing  vigor- 
ously with  military,  political,  and  economic  problems.  Never- 
theless, some  form  of  coalition  should  be  able  to  maintain  its 
present  controlling  position  in  France  and  Italy,  unless  a seri- 
ously worsening  economic  or  international  situation  leads  to 

an  acceleration  of  the  trend  toward  polarization  of  the  political 
scene.  The  powerful  French  and  Italian  Communist  parties  will 
probably  maintain  substantial  strength,  but  their  obstructive 
role  should  be  somewhat  reduced  unless  rearmament  creates 
major  economic  stresses  on  which  they  can  capitalize. 

24.  Progress  of  the  Alliance.  Supranational  institutions  of 
European  unity  --  specifically  the  European  Defense  Force  and 
the  Schuman  plan  administration  --  should  develop  during  the 
next  two  years,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  any  European 
state  is  yet  prepared  to  form  a true  federation  with  its  neighbors. 
Within  NATO  the  problems  of  rearmament  will  probably  dictate 

a further  unification  of  effort  by  mid-1953,  though  among  the 
treaty  powers  and  those  associated  with  them  the  problem  of  con- 
flicting national  objectives  will  continue  to  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  maximum  strength.  The  continuing  debate  over  the  sharing 
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of  rearmament  burdens,  the  constant  threat  of  rearmament  to 
social  reform  and  welfare  programs,  the  problem  of  trade  with 
the  East,  the  struggle  for  markets  within  and  outside  Europe, 
the  part  Germany  is  to  play  in  the  alliance  — all  these  will  be 
exasperating  and  sometimes  frustrating  problems  with  which 
the  West  must  deal.  Added  to  all  these  will  be  the  difficulties 
always  posed  by  an  ambivalent  Europe  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  strength  and  power  yet  envious  of  American  leader- 
ship and  often  doubtful  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  American 
policy.  Nonetheless,  mid- 1953  should  find  the  alliance  stronger 
than  at  present  and  better  organized  than  it  is  now. 

2 5.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  USSR  could  remove  some  of  the 
fear  of  World  War  III  and  Soviet  invasion,  European  popular 
willingness  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  rearmament  would  al- 
most certainly  lessen,  and  there  would  be  strong  pressure  on 
the  governments  to  divert  resources  from  the  NATO  effort  to 
meet  pressing  economic  and  social  needs. 

26.  In  any  case  the  US  will  continue  to  face  serious  problems 
arising  from  the  failure  of  its  European  NATO  partners  to  meet 
present  rearmament  goals.  Even  if  the  Western  Europeans  were 
willing  and  able  to  assume  a larger  share  of  NAT  defense  bur- 
dens, adequate  NATO  rearmament  would  still  be  impossible  with- 
out large-scale  US  military  and  economic  assistance.  In  view  of 
the  continuing  uncertainties  of  the  European  situation,  much  will 
depend  therefore,  during  the  period  of  this  estimate,  on  US 
leadership  and  support.  A substantial  reduction  in  US  assistance 
over  the  coming  period  would  seriously  jeopardize  European 
economic  and  political  stability,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  NATO  defense. 

III.  PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  NEAR  AND  FAR 
EAST 

27.  No  decisive  outcome  of  the  East-West  struggle  in  Asia 
seems  probable  during  the  next  two  years.  At  present  it  appears 
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unlikely  that  the  US  and  its  allies  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
maintain  or  perhaps  slightly  improve  their  present  unsatisfactory 
position  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  acute  danger  of  major  deterioration.  The  East-West  conflict 
has  become  increasingly  acute  in  the  Far  East,  and  will  remain 
acute  so  long  as  Communist  China  plays  an  expansionist  role. 

The  threat  of  Communist  expansion  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  is  by  no  means  as  immediate,  but  in  these  areas  as  well 
as  in  the  Far  East,  the  Western  position  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  anti-Western  cast  of  the  Asian  nationalist  revolution. 

This  anti -Westernism,  combined  withsocial  tensions,  poverty, 
governmental  and  military  weakness,  and  naivete  or  lack  of  con- 
cern about  Communist  objectives,  makes  most  Asian  states 
vulnerable  to  Communist  exploitation  and  complicates  US  efforts 
to  bolster  them  internally,  in  the  Far  East  in  particular,  the 
Communists  have  succeeded  to  a large  extent  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  Asian  revolution,  and  in  encouraging  its  anti- 
Western  aspects.  In  those  areas  where  Communism  has  gained 
no  firm  foothold,  Asian  nationalism  has  expressed  itself  in  acute 
suspicion  of  US  motives  and  a persisting  trend  toward  neutral- 
ism. However,  the  continued  economic  and  military  dependence 
of  the  free  Asiatic  countries  upon  the  Western  Powers  provides 
them  an  inducement  to  align  themselves  with  the  West. 

28.  The  USSR  and  Communist  China  will  present  a serious 
threat  to  US  interests  in  the  Far  East  through  mid- 1953.  Un- 
less subjected  to  continuing  economic  and  military  stresses 
from  a prolonged,  intensified,  or  broadened  Korean  war,  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  may  be  able  to  strengthen  itself 
over  the  coming  period  by  modernizing  and  strengthening  its 
armed  forces,  by  further  consolidating  its  domestic  control,  and 
by  making  some  progress  in  solving  its  economic  problems. 

The  Peiping  regime  will  play  an  increasingly  influential  role  in 
Asian  affairs  by  virtue  of  its  growing  prestige  and  through  the 
influence  it  exerts  over  Asian  revolutionary  movements.  The 
USSR  will  probably  continue  to  provide  substantial  military  and 
technical  help,  although  its  economic  aid  will  almost  certainly 
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fall  far  short  of  Chinese  requirements.  However,  a 
prolonged,  intensified,  or  broadened  struggle  with  the  US  and 
its  allies  might  critically  weaken  the  Peiping  regime  unless  the 
USSR  provided  much  greater  military  and  economic  aid. 

29.  While  frictions  may  develop  between  the  USSR  and  Commu- 
nist China  and  there  remain  long  term  possibilities  of  a major 
clash  of  interests,  it  appears  unlikely  that  any  serious  rifts  will 
develop  in  the  next  two  years.  Ideological  affinity  and  mutual 
antagonism  toward  the  West,  as  well  as  common  fear  of  Japanese 
resurgence,  probably  dictate  a continued  close  relationship,  at 
least  over  the  short  term. 

30.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Peiping  intends  to  play  an 
aggressive,  expansionist  role  in  the  Far  East.  While  problems 
of  internal  consolidation  and  development  and  a continued  lack 
of  naval  strength  should  prevent  China  through  mid- 19 53  from 
mounting  a serious  threat  to  the  US-dominated  offshore  island 
chain  (except  perhaps  Taiwan),  there  will  remain  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger  of  Chinese  Communist  aggression  against  such  ad- 
jacent mainland  areas  as  Indochina,  Burma,  and  South  Korea. 
While  the  Korean  war  has  somewhat  restricted  Chinese  Commu- 
nist capabilities  for  operations  elsewhere,  such  capabilities 
should  increase  in  the  event  this  conflict  is  ended.  In  any  case 
Communist  China  will  almost  certainly  increase  its  covert  sup- 
port of  indigenous  revolutionary  movements.  It  may  consider 
that  the  prospects  for  eventual  success  by  these  methods,  parti- 
cularly in  Southeast  Asia,  are  sufficient  to  make  unnecessary 
overt  intervention  with  Us  risk  of  war  with  the  West. 

31.  The  probable  emergence  of  a politically  stable  and  pro-US 
J apan  will  help  to  establish  an  East-West  balance  of  power  in 
the  Far  East.  However,  the  revival  of  Japan's  power  potential 
will  inevitably  be  a long  term  development  and  Japan  alone  will 
by  no  means  be  able  to  counterbalance  Sino-Soviet  strength  in 
Northeast  Asia  in  the  next  two  years.  Moreover,  anti-Western 
sentiment  may  develop  in  post-treaty  Japan,  and  if  Japan  fails 
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to  find  markets  and  raw  materials  in  non-Communist  areas, 
there  may  develop  an  insistent  demand  for  economic  collaboration 
with  the  Asian  mainland.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  will 
be  a continuing  substantial  requirement  for  US  assistance,  parti- 
cularly in  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  However,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a conservative  anti-Communist  government  should 
tend  to  support  US  interests,  and  over  the  next  two  years  at  least 
Japan  should  be  a growing  asset  to  the  Western  position  in  East 
Asia. 

32.  The  chief  immediate  danger  of  a critical  development  in  the 
Far  East  lies  in  a prolongation,  intensification,  or  broadening  of 
the  Korean  war  (see  paragraph  13)..  Even  if  some  compromise 
solution  were  reached  in  Korea,  the  US  would  still  be  faced  not 
only  with  the  constant  threat  of  renewed  aggression  in  Korea  or 
elsewhere  in  Asia  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  maintaining 
large  forces  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  with  major  reconstruction 
problems  in  South  Korea.  The  reconstituted  North  Korean  forces, 
together  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  will  have  a continued 
capability  for  re-occupying  South  Korea  in  the  event  US  and  UN 
forces  are  progressively  withdrawn.  The  rebuilding  of  South 
Korean  security  forces  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prostrate 
South  Korean  economy  will  in  any  case  constitute  formidable 
tasks. 

33.  Southeast  Asia  will  continue  to  be  extremely  vulnerable  to 
Communist  penetration.  There  Is  no  prospect  for  early  develop- 
ment of  strong  anti-Communist  governments  in  the  area  and  a 
real  danger  exists  that,  with  increased  Chinese  Communist  assist- 
ance or  even  overt  intervention,  indigenous  Communist  movements 
may  extend  their  control  over  more  of  Indochina  and  Burma  within 
the  next  two  years.  If  these  countries  were  to  fall,  Thailand  would 
doubtless  prove  unable  for  long  to  withstand  Communist  pressure, 
and  the  situation  would  also  deteriorate  further  in  Malaya,  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Philippines.  In  any  event,  all  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries will  remain  weak  and  unstable  during  the  coming  period,  and 
may  require  increasing  amounts  of  outside  assistance,  including 
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military  assistance,  even  to  maintain  themselves.  In  the  absence 
of  major  Communist  successes  in  Indochina  or  Burma,  the  situ- 
ation in  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  should  improve  by 
mid-1953,  although  long  term  problems  of  local  insurgence,  polit- 
ical instability,  and  economic  development  will  still  remain. 

34.  The  Nationalist  military  position  on  Taiwan  should  gradually 
improve  with  US  aid.  Enhanced  Nationalist  capabilities  for  harass- 
ing the  mainland  will  require  an  increased  allotment  of  Chinese 
Communist  strength  for  coastal  defense.  However,  the  security 

of  Taiwan  will  continue  to  be  hampered  by  the  regime’s  economic 
difficulties,  general  inefficiency  and  corruption,  and  will  require 
close  US  control  if  US  military  and  economic  aid  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

B.  Probable  Developments  in  the  Near  East  (and  North 
Africa) 

35.  In  the  Near  East  the  serious  possibility  of  a deterioration 
in  the  situation  overshadows  the  limited  possibilities  of  im- 
provement over  the  next  two  years.  At  present,  except  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  West  is  faced  with  a growing  crisis  in  which  the 
chief  motivating  force  is  not  Communist  pressure  but  the  anti- 
Western  nationalism  of  Iran  and  the  Arab  world.  The  growing 
strength  of  Greece  and  especially  Turkey  and  the  widening  sys- 
tem of  US  Mediterranean  bases  should  be  positive  favorable  in- 
fluences in  this  area.  However,  these  factors  will  probably  be 
counterbalanced  by  continued  Arab-Israeli  animosity,  further 
deterioration  of  the  British  system  of  alliances,  and  nationalist 
hostility  toward  the  West.  Active  Soviet  intervention  in  the  Near 
East  seems  unlikely,  except  possibly  in  Iran.  More  likely  is  a 
further  growth  of  neutralism,  which  might  limit  US-UK  utili- 
zation of  the  area's  strategic  position  and  petroleum  resources. 
Improvement  of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  US-UK  position  in 

the  Near  East  (except  in  Greece  and  Turkey)  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  successful  solution  of  the  area’s  economic  problems 
and  upon  the  satisfaction  of  at  least  some  nationalist  aspirations. 
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36.  Developments  in  Iran  will  depend  largely  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  current  oil  controversy,  but  in  any  event  Iran  will  prob- 
ably remain  internally  unstable  during  the  next  two  years.  While 
successful  negotiations  with  the  British  might  substantially  in- 
crease Iranian  revenues,  it  is  doubtful  whether  effective  use 
would  be  made  of  these  revenues.  Failure  of  the  negotiations  may 
well  lead  to  economic  chaos  and  increase  the  danger  of  a Commu- 
nist (Tudeh)  coup.  Overt  Soviet  intervention  remains  unlikely 
unless  the  UK  intervenes  with  armed  force,  in  which  case  the 
USSR  might  occupy  Azerbaijan. 

37.  In  the  Arab  states  social  and  political  instability,  anti- 
Zionism,  and  extreme  nationalism  will  hamper  the  achievement 
of  US  objectives  through  mid-1953.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
sufficient  improvement  in  Israeli-Arab  relations  to  permit  their 
joint  association  in  Near  East  defense.  Arab  resentment  over 
US  support  of  Israel  also  creates  problems  for  the  US.  Nation- 
alism will  continue  to  undermine  UK  influence  and  seriously 
jeopardize  British  retention  of  their  important  Egyptian  bases. 
However,  despite  the  trend  toward  neutralism  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, there  is  some  increased  awareness  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and,  particularly  if  an  increased  Soviet  threat  developed,  the 
Arab  states  might  more  willingly  cooperate  with  the  West. 

Their  price  would  probably  be,  a sharp  increase  in  the  amount 
of  US  aid. 

38.  Israel’s  ultimate  orientation  is  uncertain,  despite  its  econ- 
omic dependence  on  the  US  and  its  stated  awareness  of  the  Soviet 
threat.  Continued  immigration  and  a paucity  of  resources  pro- 
long economic  instability  and  there  is  some  danger  that  Israel 
might  seek  an  outlet  through  renewed  expansion  at  the  Arabs’ 
expense. 

39.  While  violent  explosions  in  French  North  Africa  may  not 
occur  over  the  next  two  years,  rising  Arab  nationalism,  fanned 
by  extremists  in  the  Arab  states,  will  create  increasing  instabil- 
ity in  this  area  and  also  in  Libya,  and  may  affect  the  security  of 
US  bases. 
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C.  Probable  Developments  in  South  Asia. 

40.  .Developments  in  South  Asia  over  the  next  two  years  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  Kashmir  dispute.  Reali- 
zation of  the  effect  that  war  would  have  on  the  disputants  might 
result  in  greater  readiness  to  compromise,  and  some  de  facto 

if  not  negotiated  settlement  may  emerge.  The  resulting  in- 
creased stability  in  the  area  would  be  favorable  to  US  interests. 
Pakistan  may  be  able  to  give  more  positive  expression  to  its 
pro-Western  leanings  and,  if  given  US  support,  may  provide 
bases  and  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East.  Although 
India  is  far  less  likely  to  abandon  its  neutralist  policy,  at  least 
so  long  as  Nehru  remains  prime  minister,  continued  Chinese 
Communist  penetration  of  Southeast  Asia,  especially  Biirma, 
might  lead  India  to  adopt  a more  forceful  anti-Communist  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  continued  friction  over  Kashmir  leads  to 
war,  the  resulting  economic  stresses  and  communal  disorders 
would  leave  both  India  and  Pakistan  prostrate  and  vulnerable  to 
Communist  penetration.  In  any  event,  the  deep  seated  social 
and  economic  ailments  of  the  area,  and  particularly  of  India, 
preclude  the  development  in  the  short  run  6f  strong  states 
capable  of  adding  significantly  to  the  power  of  the  Western 
coalition. 

IV.  PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

41.  The  situation  in  Latin  America  through  mid-1953  should 
continue  to  be  favorable  to  US  interests,  despite  certain  internal 
problems  and  a persistent  isolationist  attitude  among  large 
segments  of  Latin  American  opinion.  The  area’s  trade  position 
has  improved  since  the  Korean  war  and  is  likely  to  improve 
further.  All  but  a few  governments  are  pro -US,  and  only  in 
Argentina  and  Guatemala  are  there  pronounced  anti-US  attitudes 
in  high  official  circles.  The  chief  present  problem  in  Latin 
America  is  the  maintenance  of  political  and  economic  stability, 
both  of  which  have  been  increasingly  threatened  in  the  last  two 
years. 
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42.  Important  obstacles  to  full  Latin  American  support  of  US 
policies  are  the  persistence  of  isolationist  sentiment  and  un- 
willingness to  make  sacrifices  in  the  East -West  conflict,  which 
to  many  Latin  Americans  appears  primarily  as  a struggle  be- 
tween the  US  aind  USSR.  The  force  of  isolationist  and  nationalist 
opinion,  particularly  in  countries  where  important  elections  are 
approaching,  has  obstructed  direct  military  aid  to  the  UN  in 
Korea,  and  has  caused  pro-US  governments  to  act  cautiously  in 
US  negotiations  to  secure  strategic  materials.  Communist  stra- 
tegy has  been  to  play  upon  this  isolationism  by  attacking  Latin  . 
American  bonds  with  the  US.  Soviet  adoption  of  a more  con- 
ciliatory policy  would  increase  the  susceptibility  of  isolationist 
groups  and  complicate  the  task  of  governments  desiring  to  co- 
operate with  the  US.  Nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a major 
crisis,  most  Latin  American  governments  would  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
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[Office  of  the  DCI],  “Staff  Conference,”  22  October  1951 
(Excerpt) 


SC-K-29 

22  October  1951 


STAFF  CONFERENCE 


Minutes  of  Meeting  held  in  Director’s 
Conference  Room,  Administration  Building 
Monday , 22  October  1951,  at  1100  hours. 


General  Smith  Presiding 


Present 


Allen  W.  Dulles 3 Deputy  Director 
Walter  R.  Wolf,  Deputy  Director  for  Administration 
Joseph  Larocque,  Jr.,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Colonel  Chester  B.  Hansen,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Captain  Flank  C.  ncker,  Deputy  Director  of  Training 
Janes  D.  Andrews,  Advisor  for  Management 

James  M.  nndrews,  Asst.  Director  for  Collection  and  Dissemination 

George  C-.  Carey,  Assistant  Director  for.  Operations 

H.  Marshall  Chadwell,  nsst.  Director  for  Scientific  Intelligence 

Kingman  Douglass,  Asst.  Director  for  Current  Intelligence 

L.  S.  Hitchcock,  acting  D/usst.  Director  for  Research  and  Reports 

William  L.  Langer,  Asst.  Director  for  National  Estimates 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  acting  D/Asst.  Dir,  for  Policy  Coordination 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  M.  McClelland,  assistant  Director  far  Communications 

James  Q . neber , ,.sst . Director  for  Intelligence  Coordination 

Colonel  Robert  Taylor,  Office  of  Deputy  Director  for  Plans 

Maj.  Gen.  Willard  Wyman,  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Operations 
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The  Director  stated  that  the  question  of  O/PC  operations, 
paramilitary  operations  and  the  whole  Magnitude  situation  may  .have 
same  effect  on  the  form  of  the  report.  He  feels  that  operations  have 
assumed  such  a very  large  size  in  comparison  to  our  intelligence 
function  that  we  have  almost  arrived  at  a stage  where  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  whether  CIA  will  remain  an  intelligence  agency  or  becomes 
a °cold  war  department".  We  have  never  had  trouble  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  asking  for  funds  to  conduct  our  intelligence  work 
but  the  very  large  proposed  budget  for  1953,  most  of  it  for  operations, 
may  cause  the  Bureau  of  the  Buiget  to  scrutinize  our  activities  very 
carefully. 
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NSC  10/5 

October  23,  1951 

NOTE  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
to  the 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
on 

SCOPE  AND  PACE  OF  COVERT  OPERATIONS 
Re f e rences  : 3T7  Memo  tor  NSC  from  Acting 

Executive  Secretary,  same 
subject,  dated  June  27, 
1951 

B.  Memo  for  NSC  from  Executive 

Secretary,  same  subject, 
dated  August  22,  1951 

C,  Memo  for  NSC  from  Executive 

Secretary,  same  subject, 
dated  October  9,  1951 


As  of  October  23,  1951,  the  statutory  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council  approved  the  recommendations 
contained  in  Reference  A as  amended  by  the  changes  contained 
in  Reference  C.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  had 
concurred  therein. 

Accordingly,  the  report  as  amended  and  approved  is 
enclosed  herewith  for  information  and  appropriate  implementa- 
tion by  all  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  as  indicated 
therein. 


It  is  requested  that  special  security  precautions 
be  taken  in  the  handling  of  this  report  and  that  access  He 
"limited"  strictly  to  individuals  requiring  the  information 

contained  therein  to  carry  out  their  official  duties. 

It  is  further  requested  that  all  copies  of  the  ref- 
erence memoranda  be  withdrawn  and  returned  to  this  office  upon 
receipt  of  this  report. 


JAMES  S.  LAY,  JR. 
Executive  Secretary 
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ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

on 

SCOPE  AND  PACE  OF  COVERT  OPERATIONS 


1.  The  National  Security  Council  approves  in  principle 
as  a national  responsibility  the  immediate  expansion  of  the 
covert  organization  established  in  NSC  10/2,  and  the  intens- 
ification of  covert  operations  designed  in  general  order  of 
emphasis  to: 

a.  Place  the  maximum  strain  on  the  Soviet  structure 
of  power,  including  the  relationships  between  the  USSR, 
its  satellites,  and  Communist  China;  and  when  and  where 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  capabili- 
ties and  the  risk  of  war,  contribute  to  the  retraction 
and  reduction  of  Soviet  power  and  influence  to  limits 
which  no  longer  constitute  a threat  to  U.  S.  security. 

]3.  Strengthen  the  orientation  toward  the  United 
States  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  free  world,  and 
increase  their  capacity  and  will  to  resist  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

c.  Develop  underground  resistance  and  facilitate  co- 
vert and  guerrilla  operations  in  strategic  areas  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent  consistent  with  1-a  above,  and 
ensure  availability  of  these  forces  in  the  event  of  war 
for  utilization  in  accordance  with  principles  established 
by  the  National  Security  Council,  including  wherever  prac- 
ticable provision  of  a base  upon  which  the  military  may 
expand  these  forces  on  a military  basis  in  time  of  war 
within  active  theaters  of  operations. 

2.  The  National  Security  Council  directs  the  Psycholog- 
ical Strategy  Board  to  assure  that  its  strategic  concept  for 

a national  psychological  program  includes  provision  for  covert 
operations  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  stated  in  para- 
graph 1 above. 

3.  The  National  Security  Council  reaffirms  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
for  the  conduct  of  covert  operations  in  accordance  with  NSC 
10/2  and  subject  to  the  general  policy  guidance  prescribed 
therein,  and  further  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Psycholog- 
ical Strategy  Board  which  shall  be  responsible  for: 
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a.  Determining  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
programs  and  of  individual  major  projects  for  covert  op- 
erations formulated  by  or  proposed  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

b.  Establishing  the  scope,  pace,  and  timing  of 
covert  operations  and  the  allocation  of  priorities  among 
these  operations. 

c.  Coordinating  action  to  ensure  the  provision  of 
adequate  personnel,  funds,  and  logistical  and  other 
support  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  for  carrying  out  any 
approved  program  of  covert  operations. 

4.  The  National  Security  Council  requests  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  adequate  means  whereby  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  may  be  assured  of  the  continuing  advice 
and  collaboration  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  for  paramilitary  operations  during  the  period 
of  the  cold  war.  ' 

5.  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  decision  pri- 
or to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Psychological  Strategy 
Board,  the  National  Security  Council  authorizes  BHBHH 

, as  outlined  in  the 

memorandum  from  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  enclosed 
with  the  reference  memorandum  of  June  27,  1951  (Reference  A), 
and  pursuant  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  NSC  48/5. 
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74.  Pforzheimer,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  “CIA  Appropria- 
tions,” 25  October  1951  (Carbon  copy) 


2S  October  1951 

Memorandum  tor  the  Record: 

Subject:  CIA  Appropriation*. 


1.  Ur.  George  Harvey,  Chief  Clerk,  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  raised  with  me  several  times  the  problem  of  plac- 
iag  el  the  CIA  budget,  particularly  since  it  has  reached  a magnitude 
which  meket  camouflage  difficult.  At  his  request  and  with  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Houston  and  1 met 

with  Mr.  Harvey  today  to  explore  the  question. 

2.  Mr.  Harvey  opened  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that 
since  1946  he  was  the  only  person  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  or  its  staff  who  has  known  each  year  the  amount  of 
the  CIA  budget  and  its  location.  This  places  a great  responsi- 
bility on  him  and  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee , for  in  cer- 
tain years  the  minority  members  have  not  been  informed.  Mr. 
Harvey  farther  stated  that  sooner  or  later  this  situation  might 
lead  to  extremely  embarrassing  questions  from  other  members, 
which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  ClA  budget  if  we  coa- 
tins  to  handle  the  matter  as  at  present. 

3.  Mr.  Harvey  pointed  oat  that  there  were  two  basic  problems: 
the  first,  how  to  handle  the  1953  budget  which  is  currenljjn  pre- 
parations and  the  second,  how  to  plan  lor  the  ultimate  long-term 
problem  of  ClA  appropriations.  He  cited  certain  examples  of 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  location  of  the 
CIA  budget,  particularly  far  the  fiscs!  year  1952.  (It  should  be 
recalled  that  in  one  instance  in  the  1952  budget,  the  State  Depart- 
ment added  a $ 10, 000, 000  item  of  its  own  to  our  appropriation 
which  had  been  contained  in  a $10,000,000  item  for  several  years. 
This  additional  $ 10, 000, 000  request  had  served  to  highlight  the 
item  ia  which  the  ClA  appropriation  was  Included,  leading  to  com- 
plication of  the  security  aspects.  In  addition,  those  items  which 
were  hidden  in  the  military  budget  were  Included  in  such  a way  that 
it  would  be  apparent  to  Committee  members  studying  the  question 
that  certain  figures  were  being  falsified,  leading  to  embarrassing 
questions  which  would  needlessly  disclose  to  many  Committee 
members  the  fact  that  the  CLA  budget  was  included  in  these  items, ) 
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As  a result.  Mr.  Harvey  wishes  to  discuss,  prior  to  his  depar- 
torc  from  Washington  at  Ike  end  of  next  week,  the  location  problem 
with  os  and  with  Mr.  Schwab  of  the  Bor  can  of  the  Budget. 

4.  Mr.  Harvey  agreed  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  place 
the  entire  ClA  appropriation  la  one  budget- -either  State  or  Defeat* 
--to  keep  at  a minimum  the  number  of  Committee  members  who 
would  have  to  be  told  something  about  the  CIA  budget.  (This  is 

in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  Senator  0 1 Mahoney  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  was  rather  hopeful  that  we  could 
eliminate  the  small  sum  which  was  in  the  State  Department  Mgct. ) 
It  was  agreed,  however,  that  an  immediate  dropping  of  the  full 
State  Department  Item  of  several  million  dollars  in  which  our 
budget  was  contained  would  needlessly  point  up  the  fact  ihat  CIA 
had  had  funds  there.  Therefore,  it  was  suggested  that  this  sum  be 
reduced  by  one  or  two  million  dollars  every  year,  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  write  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  Chair- 
man stating  that  for  security  reasons  they  would  like  to  have  part 
of  this  appropriation  included  each  year,  but  that  the  sum  w.-uld  be 
impounded  by  Ihe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  until  it  was  completely 
eliminated,  perhaps  five  years  from  now. 

5.  The  neat  problem  which  was  discussed  was  the  question 
of  openly  declaring  a portion  of  the  CIA  budget,  keeping  the  re- 
mainder concealed.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  would  be 
helpful  at  least  as  an  interim  measure.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Harvey  that  actually  the  major  portion  of  the  CIA  budget  was  ex- 
pended for  cold  war  activities  assigned  to  us  by  the  National  Security 
Council  in  this  emergency,  as  opposed  to  the  smaller  portion  of 

oar  budget  which  could  be  fully  designated  for  intelligence  purposes. 
If  therefore  can  be  assumed  that  ultimately,  although  perhaps  mat 
in  fte  foreseeable  future,  the  CIA  budget  will  be  considerably  less 
than  its  present  size.  However,  this  would  not  serve  to  solve  any 
of  the  Immediate  problems.  It  was  also  agreed  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  security  we  could  not  separate  the  present  budget 
into  purely  intelligence  functions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cold  war- 
activities  on  the  either . 

6.  The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any- 
way in  which  we  could  receive  funds  from  the  Treasury  without 
going  through  the  formal  appropriations  procedure.  Mr.  Harvey 
felt  that  perhaps  the  beat  solution  to  ear  problem  would  be  to  ob- 
tain permanent  legislation  which  In  effect  would  state  that  such 
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fm4«  u might  be  approved  amutllf  by  the  Appropriations  Cam- 
nlttses  of  the  House  imd  Sasic,  or  designated  subcommittees 
thereof,  would  be  appropriated  for  CLA  out  of  any  money  la  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  In  effect 
this  would  mean  that  we  make  a presentation  annually  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  or  their  designated  subcommittees, 
and  that  they  in  term  certify  to  the  Treasury  the  amount*  which 
the  Treasury  could  tarn  over  to  CIA.  Talc  would  eliminate  any 
aeceselty  for  hiding  sums  in  the  Federal  budget  for  ua  aad  would 
also  eliminate  Floor  debate.  It  was  pointed  out  that  It  might  be 
difficult  to  secure  such  legislation,  but  it  could  be  assumed  that 
if  suggested  it  would  hare  the  complete  approval  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  advance. 
However , it  was  further  pointed  oat  that  the  personality  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriation  a Committee  might  make 
such  legislation  extremely  difficult  at  this  time. 

7.  The  final  alternative  discussed  was  the  question  of  private 
financing  through  the  profits  of  corporate  cover,  if  was  Ur. 
Harvey's  opinion  that  these  profits  should  be  reported  each  year 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees,  aad  the  annual  budget  be  reduced 
by  such  amounts,  rather  than  turning  die  funds  over  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Valter  L.  Pforaheimer 


cc  - DD/ Admin. 
Comptroller 
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STAFF  OONIERilJCE 

Minutes  of  Meeting  held  in  Director's 
Conference  Room,  Administration  Building 
Wednesday,  21  November  1951,  at  1100  hours. 


General  Smith  Presiding 


Present 


Allen  W.  Dulles,  Deputy  Director 

Prank  G.  Wisner,  Deputy  Director  for  Plans 

Walter  ft.  Wolf,  Deputy  Director  for  Administration 

Joseph  Larocque,  Jr.,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director 

Colonel  Chester  B.  Hansen,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

James  D.  Andrews,  Advisor  for  Management 

James  K.  Andrews,  Asst.  Director  for  Collection  and  Dissemination 
Colonel  Matthew  Baird,  Director  of  Training 

H.  Marshall  Chadwell,  Asst.  Director  for  Scientific  Intelligence 
Brig.  Gea.  Trubee  Davison,  Director  of  Personnel 

Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Drum,  A/Chief,  Technical  Services  Staff,  0/DD/Plans 

Perry  Johnson,  D/Aset. Director  for  Communications 

Col.  Kilboume  Johnston,  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coordination 

lyman  B.  Kirkpatrick,  D/Asst.  Director  for  Special  Operations 

William  L.  Danger,  Assistant  Director  for  National  Estimates 

Max  F.  Millikan,  Assistant  Director  for  Research  and  Reports 

James  Q.  P.eber , Assistant  Director  for  Intelligence  Coordination 

Colonel  Robert  Taylor,  Office  of- Deputy  Director  for  Plans 

Colonel  L-  K.  White,  D/Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

Maj . Gen.  "illard  layman.  Asst.  Director  for  Special  Operations 
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In  consequence,  no  discussions  were  held 


with  Embassy  officials  and  dealings  were  .mostly  with  Turks  on 
the  second  echelon,  Mr.  Wisner  felt  that  things  in  Turkey  were 


on  a sound  basis,  the  econocy  had  taken  strides  forward  and  the 
political  situation  appeared  stable.  Turkey  is  so  important 
geographically  that  there  is  still  a large  job  HBHHBBB  there 


Greece 

Secessions  were  held  with  practically  all  United  States 
and  Greek  authorities.  Situation  is  not  too  satisfactory  and  the 
Doited  Spates  will  always  have  to  be  the  leader  in  furnishing 
assistance, 


papagos  is  the  strong 

man  in  Greece  and  is  generally  liked  by  Halted  States  military 
and  diplomatic  personnel.  There  is  a feeling  that  the  present 
uneasy  coalition  stay  split  and  that  Papagos  might  come  into 
power  after  the  firstdf  the  year. 

Mr.  Wisner  feels  that  during  the  trip  they  were  able 
to  help  Greek  operatives  in  relation  to  their  own  government. 

The  heads  of  the  Greek  intelligence  services  are  military  personnel 
and  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  Greek  Government 
that  there  should  be  continuity  of  service. 

Major  General  Hart  may  become  the  new  head  of  the 
United  States  military  mission.  He  was  briefed  by  Mr.  Wisner 
in  Stuttgart. 

The  internal  Ccmmmnist  situation  seems  to  be  fairly 
well  in  check  and  they  have  gone  underground.  In  -this  relation 
the  contrast  between  Greece  and  Italy  is  very  marked. 


Italv 

Unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  the  Italian  situation 


could  be  lost  to  the  internal  Communist  threat.  Americans  in 
Italy,  however,  are  aware  of  this,  are  beginning  to  forget  their 
differences  and  are  showing  more  signs  of  walking  together. 

The  economic  situation  is  poor,  the  tax  collection 
methods  are  bad  and  both  are  being  exploited  by  the  Casumnists. 
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Conversations  were  held  with  Admiral  Carney  in  regard 
to  war  planning  in  respect  to  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.,  hr.  Eisner 
foels  that  the  question  of  bringing  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 
directly  together  for  war  planning  has  been  recently  forgotten 
by  the  United  States  and  the  British.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  an 
unexpressed  fear  that,  if  they  get  together  they  might  decide  to 
partition  Albania. 


Germary 

Mr.  Wisnar  found  the  German  situation  vary  impressive, 
with  groat  economic  process  booming  manufacture.  He  es- 
pecially noted  the  recovery  of  the  Deutsch  Mark. 

^ Gen.  Truscotr' 
is  closely  following  the  progress  of  the  contractual  agreements. 

Hr.  Wisncr  feels  that  our  negotiators  nay  be  unable  to  get  what 

United  States  intelligence  wants. 

2ne  position  of  General  Truscott  is  interesting  and  very 
gratifying.  He  is  welcomed  as  the  leader  of  the  United  States 
intelligence  activity . He  is  not,  however,  able  to  cover  Berlin 
as  he  has  no  man  competent  to  coordinate  the  very  scrambled 
situation  in  that  city 

Die 


occupation  forces  are  dependent  an  early  intelligence  warning 
and  CIA's  responsibility  .is  great.  Dio  OB  intelligence  on  the 
Eastern  Zone  and  also  parts  of  Poland  is  excellent.  Troop 
.movements  are  normally  known  within  three  days. 

Die  defector  operation  was  carefully  studied  and  Mr.  Wisnor 
feels  it  is  going  well.  The  physical  set-up  is  excellent  although 
heretofore  the  flew  of  defectors  has  been  smell.  This  is  improving. 

Mr.  Wisner  feels  that  press  criticism  of  the  defector 
operation  has  became  so  vide  spread  (although  mostly  unjustified) 
that  it  is  doing  active  harm  and  dot, erring  defection. 


France 

tho  internal  Communist  situation  is  still  strong  but  not 
as  bad  as  in  Italy.  The  French  argue  constantly  on  a legalistic 
basis  about  Communists  and  declare  that  the  Combamist  Party  is 
still  a. legal  party.  We  will  have  to  keep  after  this. 

There  were  numerous  discussions  with  the  French  Intelli- 
gence services  in  an  attempt  to  get  them  to  provide  us  with  more 
intelligence.  Some  progress  was  made  hut  we  will  probably  have 
to  give  them  something  in  exchange. 
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Holland  and  Belgium 

Vhr  SxtuaEaon  badly  scrambled  in  Belgium  but 
Mr.  Vinner  saw  the  various  chiefs  of  the  Intelligence  services 
at  the  same  time 

Internal  intelligence  problems  in  Belgim  are  the 

1 primarily  of  a Jurisdictional 

nature.  Hr.  Wlaner  arranged  for  copies  of  our  National  Security 
Act  of  1917  to  be  a ant  to  than  for  study. 

Counterespionage  service  in  Holland  is  having  a bad 
time.,  '^l£!y  bavo  boon  publicizing 

CE  matters  and  have  been  criticized  by  the  newspapers. 

England 

Hr.  Winner  arrived  just  after  election,  too  early  to 
observo  any  change  in  the  foreign  policy.  He  believes  that  some 
time  will  elapse  before  there  are  any  major  policy  changes. 

General 

in  general,  Hr.  Winner  bad  the  impression  that  CIA  was 
gaining  in  maturity  and  stature.  There  is  greater  acceptance 
of  CIA  by  American  officials  abroad  and  the  Agency  contribution 
is  recognized.  This  presents  an  increased  responsibility  to  live 
up  to  this  recognition.  Mr.  Wisnor  feels  strongly  that  unco- 
ordinated trips  through  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  must  cease. 

Such  trips  In  the  future  must  be  coordinated  through  the  Office 

of  DD/P 

2.  The  Director  endorsed  Hr.  Wisnor1  s comments  on  coordinated 
travel.  As  a matter  of  procedure,  when  anyone  less  than  an  Assistant 
Director  is  traveling,  coordination  in  the  future  will  be  effected 
through  the  Office  of  W/P  and  the  Senior  Representatives  will  always 
be  consulted.  Any  other  clearances  such  as  those  for  military  theaters 
will  be  obtained. 


3.  General  Davison  stated  that  although  all  Offices  in  CIA 
were  "screaming"  for  personnel  he  had  discovered  that  some  800  files  ■ 
were  presently  an  the  desks  of  Division  Chiefs  and  seme  of  them  had  been 
there  as  long  as  two  months.-  He  asked  that  the  Assistant  Directors  get 
these  roving.  The  Diroctor  asked  General  Davison  to  look  into  the  cause 
of  this  delay  and  report  to  him. 
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U.  The  Director  mentioned  a confidential  memorandum  >rtiich. 
had  boon  circulated  to  the  Assistant  Directors  and  the  contents  of 
which  had  evidently  been  "leaked".  The  Director  is  worried  about 
our  security  and  feels  that  there  is  too  much  conversation  on  a 'll 
levels . 
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76.  E arm  an,  Memorandum  for  Rear  Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison, 
“Estimate  of  Situation  in  Guatemala,”  14  January  1952 
(Carbon  copy) 


-5 E€ftEf 

Security  Mocmahon 


st  3-uni* 


111  January  1552 


WTBRAHDfn*  ''■OP. t HEAR  ADMIRAL  SOBEPT  L«  DEHHISCN 
HAVAX  AIDC  to  HE  PHESCPSiT 

-TJBJ-Ti  Estia»ta  of  Slturtlen  in  ftpatumelt 

The  Director  of  Central  IntellAgem*  bus  requested  that, 
the  «*3ect  assaorandia  be  shows  to  the  President.  It  1b  to 
be  noted  that  the  inf creation  contained  therein  has  not  been 
coordinated  with  the  ambers  of  the  Intelligence  idyitoy 
Ccmlttee, 

SIGNED 

J a S»  SUQU 

Assistant  to  the  Director 


Enolocore 

Mono  dtd  11  Jen  $2  (from  Col.  King,  OPC,  to  DD/P  - ER  2-l|8ll) 

0A)CIjJSEarn«n/cte’ 

Distribution! 


Orlg  & 1 - Addresses 

2 - Signer  

1 - DD/P  v/oe  of  nemo  of  11  Jan  52  J S$_ 
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11  J anoary  1952 


J.  - «tt!  


fteteil  I!  DC' 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  EEFJTT  DIRECTS,  FURS 
SUBJECT  r Estimate  of  Situation  in  Guatemala 


Communist  Activities 

The  Communists  continue  to  be  very  active  in  Guatemala  and  continue  to 
receive  Government  support.  Since  the  anti-Coamanlat  rioting  in  July  l?5l 
the  Coonmnieta  have  softened  their  overt  campaign  for  luma  die  te  action  in 
tin  political  field*  but  they  have  forged  ahead  in  the  labor  movement, 
succeeding  in  forming,  under  the  guidance  of  Vicente  LGHBAHX)  Toladano  end 
Louie  SAIT. LAW*  a central  labor  organisation  comprising  almost  all  the  unions 
in  the  country.  The  Ccomnlst  newspaper  Ootubro  is  published  regularly  and 
ciraulstee  freely.  It  has  devoted  its  colwans  to  antl-United  States  propa- 
ganda and  to  trying  to  aggravate  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  labor  troubles. 
The  Guatemalan  Coaan&iots  are  small  in  number*  but  their  influence  in  both 
government  and  labor  is  substantial. 

Anti-Coammlel  Activities 

The  Anti-Communist  Party  of  Guatemala  has  been  formed  since  the  July 
rioting  and  haa  received  strong  support  from  the  Catholic  middle  class  and 
from  the  Indiana.  The  university  students  have  furnished  leadership  to  £omm 
a eubstanoial  bloc  in  the  Party.  They  have  requested  President  Arbens  to 
dismiss  the  Coanmniets  holding  positions  in  the  Qoverment,  end  to  eapell 
all  foreign  Cormini  ate.  The  movement  continues  to  develop  in  all  eectiona 
of  toe  country. 

Political  Situation 

President  AHBEVZ  haa  eboen  no  sign  of  changing  the  policy  set  by 
AREVALO  a a regards  CtiiMitnli.  He  haa  stated  his  nppoeitlnn  to  the  anti- 
Consnmlet  movement.  Bamiro  GHDOEKZ  Paniagua,  leFMst  Minister  of  Government* 
haa  recently  resigned  and  bean  replaced  by  Ricardo  CHAVEZ  Hackman.  CHAVEZ 
is  generally  regarded  ae  an  anti-CceBiimlst.  So  sever,  an  4 January  1952  he 
announced  that  the  go  Tennant  had  deoided  to  ban  all  aatl-Geaammlst  demon- 
stration*. Colonel  PAZ  Tejada,  who  bad  studiously  avoided  attending  all 
Comranlfft  rallies,  but  who  was  faroed  to  attend  toe  last  one  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  President  ARBERZ*  has  been  replaced  as  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions by  Colonel  Carlos  ALDAHA  Sandoval*  an  Arbens  supporter.  FA2  Tejada 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  toe  construction  of  the  highway  to  the  Atlantic. 
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Eeoaoaao  Situation 


SECURITY  iKIORIAMTO* 


iS&gggZ  inherited  a.  very  black  econoric  picture,  and  the  labor  trouble 
and  subaequsat  threat  to  withdraw  from  Guatemala  by  the  bolted  Fruit  Coapaay 
has  nede  the  outlook  even  darter. 


Activity  of  Political  Badlea 

At  least  three  Qaataraalen  axils  groupn  are  plotting  against  the  iSBEHZ 
Begins.  They  are,  in  probable  order  of  strengthi 

a)  a group  headed  by  Colonel  CASTILLO  Armas,  former  Comandante  of 
the  Eaouela  Mill  ter,  and  aov  In  Costa  Eioa,  mho  originally  planned  a January 
1952  prising.  It  has  been  reported  that  CASTILLO  Areas  has  been  offered 
aid  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  a Peruvian  group,  possibly  the  govern- 
ment] 

b)  a group  in  ttexiao  headed  by  Colonel  Arturo  RAMIREZ  she  has  been 
in  or!  Is  since  an  attested  revolt  in  19ii8.  This  group  m my  be  flnanoed  in 
part  by  American  oil  proas teraj 

c)  supporters  of  General  TDIOORAS  Fusntee,  unsuccessful  presidential 
can didata  of  the  1950  eleotione  oho  la  now  in  El  Salvador. 

The  CAS 71110  Amas  and  RAMIREZ  groups  have  been  in  contact,  but  so  far 
no  agreement  has  been  reached.  If  the  two  group*  were  to  unite,  a success- 
ful revolution  might  result. 

Conclusions 

CoKEMmist  influence  in  the  Guatemalan  government  continues  to  be  eerlous. 
Rumors  persist  In  Guatemala  that  President  Arbena  le  HI  vlth  leukemia. 

Efforts  to  verify  ‘those  moors  are  being  made*  In  the  event  that  ARBEHZ  mere 
forced  to  leave  his  office,  Roberto  ALVEHASG  Fesrrbea,  president  of  tbs 
Guatemalan  congress  could  constitutionally  um  presidency.  Such  an 
eventuality  mould  further  aggravate  the  situation  in  Guatemala  beeause 
ALVHUZ30  Fusntee  is  a strong  Communist  supporter  having  recently  attended 
a Ccemnalst  sponsored  pre-peace  meeting  in  Vienna. 
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77.  Wisner,  Memorandum  for  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Policy 
Coordination,  “Reported  Crisis  in  the  American  Committee  for. 
Cultural  Freedom,”  7 April  1952  (Carbon  copy;  attachments 
not  included) 
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Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Coardlaation 
Deputy  Director  (Plans) 

Reported  Crista  In  the  American  Committee  for 
natural  freedcBs. 


1.  Attached  hereto  is  a letter  dated  h April  from  Arthur  Schleelnger, 
Jr. , to  myself,  together  vlth  certain  enclosurus  all  of  tfcich  precast  a 
rather  alarainc  picture.  I had  not  heard  p-fcout  theae  developments  prior 
to  ay  receipt  of  Schlea ingar 1 o letter,  and  1 aa  moot  anxious  to  have  an 
OPC  evaluation  of  this  natter,  which  vary  veil  may  not  he  a teapeat  la  a 
teapot. 

2.  offhand  reaction  to  this  aeas  la  that  the  position  of 
neither  the  pro-McCartbyitas  or  antl-McCartfcyltes  la  the  correct  one 
fro*  our  standpoint,  end  that  It  is  soot  unfortunate  that  the  natter 
over  caaa  up  in  such  e way  as  to  bring  it  to  this  kind  of  hood.  1 can 
understand  boa  an  American  committee  far  cultural  freedoa,  standing 
alone,  and  being  in  foot  a group  of  Aasrleen  private  cltlsons  interested 
in  cultural  freedom,  would  feel  that  It  would  hava  to  take  a position 
on  McCarthyite.  However,  that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  American  Com- 
nit tee  far  Cultural  Freedoa  which,  according  to  ay  recollect  ion,  was 
inspired  if  not  put  together  by  this  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing cover  and  backstopping  for  the  European  effort.  If  such  is  the 
ease,  we  ere  stack  with  the  Committee  in  that  we  have  an  inescapable 
responsibility  for  its  conduct.  Its  actions  and  its  public  statements, 
tinder  the  circumstances  the  raising  of  the  Issue  of  NcCarthyism,  whether 
to  (wwitm  It  or  to  support  it,  was  a serious  mistake  in  try  opinion. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  this  Injects  us  into  an  extremely  bet  Ameri- 
can domestic  political  issue,  and  Is  sure  to  get  us  into  trouble  and 

to  bring  down  on  our  heads  criticism  for  Interference  in  a matter  that 
Is  nons  of  our  concern  whatsoever. 


3*  If  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  analysis  and  reaction,  we  tfoould 
consider  troaotlv  what  should  be  done  now  that  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 

Zf  It  were  possible  to  do  so.  It  would  be  ay  thought  that  the  entire 


debate  an  this  subject,  from  the  beginning,  be  exprraged  from  the  record 
sod  the  matter  thus  laid  to  rest.  I know  that  this  will  not  satisfy 
either  f actios,  but  it  sight  be  possible  for  us  to  pot  across  to  the 
—hers  of  both  factions  that  ws  are  talking  about  Europe  end  the  world 
outside  the  Dotted  States,  and  that  we  ■*'<*"1**  stick  to  oar  last  — and 
that  if  jnuj do  not  do  ao  the  tetlre  effort  will  be  aagosed  end  shot 
bafltide  of  our  involvement  in  domestic  political  issues.  An 
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no  CH*,fG£  mpMss-ta  unity  and  concord  and  the  preservation  of  this  valuable  effort 
D PACLAr^figgtrt  be  eateessful.  Tn  any  case  it  Is  the  only  approach  that  I can 
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78.  Smith,  Memorandum  for  the  National  Security  Council, 

“Report  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,”  23  April  1952 
(Typed  copy;  one  attachment  not  included) 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

WASHINGTON  25.  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


TS  #63il59 


23  April  1952 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

SUBJECT:  Report  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


) 


In  July  19U 9,  the  National  Security  Council  directed 
that  certain  changes  be  made  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  instructions  contained 
in  this  Directive  — NSC  50  — have  been  carried  out  in 
all  substantial  respects. 

There  is  attached,  marked  TAB  A,  a chart  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  of  October  1950 
and  an  organisation  chart  as  of  31  December  1951.  A com- 
parison of  these  charts  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of 
this  reorganisation. 

Specifically,  there  has  been  established  an  Office  of 
National  Estimates  to  produce  intelligence  estimates  of 
national  concern,  both  in  acute  situations  and  on  a long- 
term basis.  In  its  operations  this  Office  utilises  the 
resources  of  the  total  United  States  intelligence  ccmaunity. 
The  members  of  the  Council  are  acquainted  with  the  production 
of  the  Office  of  National  Estimates,  but,  for  ready  reference, 
there  is  attached,  marked  TAB  5,  a list  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Estimates  which  were  prepared  in  1951. 

To  provide  the  National  Security  Council  and  appropriate 
offices  of  the  Government  with  all-source  intelligence  on  a 
current  basis,  there  was  also  established  during  1951  An 
Office  of  Current  Intelligence.  Council  members  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  publications  of  this  Office. 

An  Office  of  Research  and  Reports  has  been  set  up  to 
provide  coordinated  intelligence,  primarily  on  economic 
matters,  as  a service  of  common  concern  to  interested 
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Government  agencies.  Although  accurate  appraisal  of  an 
enemy’ s economic  potential  Is  a most  important  factor  in 
estimating  his  military  capabilities , this  crucially- 
important  task  Vinri  previously  been  scattered  among  twenty- 
four  separate  agencies  of  the  Government. 

An  Interdepartmental  Economic  Intelligence  Consnittee 
has  also  been  established,  and  the  Agency's  Assistant 
Director  for  He  search  and  Reports  is  its  Chairman.  Sis 
Office  is  the  clearing  house  for  stodf  and  analysis  of  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Orbit  end  for  exploring  and  filling 
the  gaps  that  had  developed  in  the  previously  unrelated 
system  of  collection  and  aval  anti  on. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  there 
has  been  established  the  Interdepartmental  Watch  Cannittee. 

Its  function  is  to  provide  constant  and  periodic  review  of 
indications  of  possible  eneay  action.  The  Central  intelli- 
gence Agency  also  maintains  a twenty-four  hour  watch  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency. 

Continuity  of  high  caliber  personnel,  possessing 
specialised  training  and  experience , is  essential  far  the 
conduct  of  the  Agency's  activities.  Accordingly,  plans  far 
a career  service  within  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are 
being  worked  out  and.  the  first  groups  of  prospective  junior 
career  officers  are  in  training. 

After  sufficient  career  personnel  have  been  recruited 
and  trained  In  this  service,  it  will  be  possible  eventually 
to  select  senior  officials  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  amcng  their  number.  tMh  development  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  ace  of  the  Agency's  continuing  problems  will  be 
the  difficulty  of  securing  adequately  qualified  personnel, 
particularly  for  senior  positions. 

Four  HSC  papers  approved  doing  the  period  under  review 
required  the  special  services  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

1. 


2. 
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The  third  NSC  paper  - NSC  66/l  - directed  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  provide  intelli- 
gence support  for  the  Voice  of  America  with 
respect  to  Soviet  jamming.  This  is  being  done, 
bat  the  establishment  of  an  additional  monitor- 


ing facility  to  locate Soviet  jaimring  stations, 

requested  by  BSC  66A^^BPf8SjBPP||j^ 

technical  difficulties.  She  national  Security 
Connell  eobeequently  authorised  fi 


k.  The  remaining  paper  - NSC  10/£  - redefines  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  responsibilities 
in  a field  which  was  probably  not  envisaged  at 
the  time  the  National  Security  let  of  19i±7, 
under  which  the  Agency  was  established,  was 
framed.  This  is  the  field  of  cold  war  covert 
activities,  including  guerrilla  warfare.  We  have 
accepted  these  responsibilities  as  agents  for  the 
major  Departments  concerned  and  for  projects  which 
are  approved  by  the  Psychological  Strategy  Board. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  are  charged 
with  providing  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
with  the  necessary  support  to  accomplish  these 
missions.  The  presently  projected  scope  of  these 
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activities  has,  during  the  past  three  years, 
produced  a three-fold  increase  in  the  clandestine 
operations  of  this  Agency  and  will  require  nest 
year  a budget  three  times  larger  than  that  re- 
quired for  our  intelligence  activities.  These 
cold  war  projects  are  worldwide  in  scope  (with 
the  effort  intensified  in  the  Far  East)  and  they 
include  psychological  warfare  as  well  as  para- 
military operations;  denial  programs  with  respect 
to  strategic  materials;  stockpiling  on  a limited 
scale  in  strategic  areas  to  assist  the  military 
in  the  event  of  war;  the  organisation  and  planning 
of  sabotage  teams  to  support  resistance  operations; 
and  the  planning  and  organization  of  escape  and 
evasion  networks  and  stay -be hind  movements  for 
use  in  the  event  of  war. 

Given  the  necessary  support,  it  will  ba  possible  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  fulfill  these  requirements; 
but  since  they  have  resulted  in  such  a large  expansion  in  the 
Agency' s budget  and  personnel  strength,  it  should  be  noted 
that; 

1.  They  are  not  functions  essential  to  the  per- 
formance by  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  its 
intelligence  responsibilities.  . 

2.  They  were  placed  in  this  Agency  because  there 
was  no  other  Department  or  Agency  of  the 
Government  which  could  undertake  then  at  that 
time, 

3.  They  will  inevitably  militate  against  the  per- 
formance by  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  its 
primary  intelligence  functions  and  are  a con- 
tinuing and  increasing  risk  to  its  security. 
Regrettably,  (from  ry  personal  viewpoint)  it 
seems  impracticable,  for  reasons  of  coordination 
and  security,  to  divorce  these  f ran  other  covert 
operations. 

There  remain  a number  of  unsolved  problems  — major 
minor.  The  following  examples  will  indicate  their  nature  «r>d 
range. 

1.  Interrelationship  Between  Intelligence  and  Opera- 
tional Planning.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an 
intelligence  officer  to  know  very  much  about  plans, 
either  civilian  or  military,  but  if  his  product  is 
to  be  timely  he  must  have  adequate  advance  informa- 
tion at  least  of  the  general  nature  and  objectives 
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of  any  plans  toward  Uhich  he  can  make  an 
intelligence  contribution,  a a sail  as  of  such 
national  or  international  policies  and  agree- 
ments as  precede  than.  The  liaison  arrangements 
of  CIA  and  the  Department  of  Stats  on  such  matters 
are  reasonably  satisfactory,  although  there  re- 
mains room  for  betterment.  Such  arrangements  with 
the  Armed  Services  are  still  saraswhat  Isas  than 
satisfactory,  although  scans  impressment  is  being 
made. 

2.  Security.  The  utmost  diligence  has  been  asereised 
to  insure  the  security  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  I am  no?  convinced  that  it  ie  at 
least  as  secure  as  any  activity  of  the  Government. 
Hy  remaining  concern  in  this  regard  is  largely 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Agency  is  scattered 
among  twenty-eight  buildings  in  the  Washington 
area.  Every  effort  be  made  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a reasonably  secure 
building. 

3. 


U.  Scientific  and  TechTri  r-ai  Igtalliganee.  The  least 
progress  in  coordinating  intelligence  activities 
has  been  made  in  certain  fields  of  scientific  and 
technical  intelligence.  An  interagency  committee 
is  presently  studying  this  problem,  with  the  view 
of  recommending  the  proper  steps  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  situation. 

The  Council  is  generally  acquainted  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency' s secret  operations  designed  to  produce 
raw  intelligence.  Although  wa  are  making  every  effort  to 
develop  these  latter  sources,  our  experience  so  far  1ms  been 
in  general  disappointing.  They  are  costly  by  comparison  with 
other  intelligence  operations  and  they  present  in  most  cases 
a gambler1 s chance  of  obtaining  really  significant  critical 
strategic  information,  although  they  consistently  produce  a 
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significant  quantity  of  useable  information.  We  must  and 
shall  devote  our  best  effort  to  their  improvement  and  to 
the  exploitation  of  every  reasonable  chance  for  penetration. 
On  a few  rare  occasions  there  have  been  really  brilliant 
accomplishments. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  view 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  security  organisation,  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  present  United  States  intelligence 
system,  or  any  instrumentality  which  the  United  States  is 
presently  capable  of  providing,  including  the  available 
intelligence  assets  of  other  friendly  states,  can  produce 
strategic  intelligence  on  the  Soviet  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  timeliness  which,  the  National  Security  Council 
would  like  to  have  and  which  I would  like  to  provide.  More- 
over, despite  the  utmost  vigilance,  despite  watch  committees, 
and  all  of  the  other  mechanics  for  the  prompt  evaluation  and 
transmission  of  intelligence,  there  is  no  real  assurance  that, 
in  the  event  of  sudden  undeclared  hostilities,  certain  advance 
warning  can  be  provided. 

As  far  as  our  intelligence  production  is  concerned,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  basically  an  assembly  plant 
for  information  produced  by  collaborating  organisations  of 
the  Government,  and  its  final  product  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  contributions  of  these 
collaborating  organizations. 

f SIGNED 

L ' 

WALTER  B.  SMITE 
Director 
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15  July  1952 


HEHJRAnDUU  FOR:  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
Deputy  Director  (Flans) 

Deputy  Director  (Administration) 

Deputy  Director  (Intelligence) 

Director  of  Training 

Assistant  Director  for  Communications 


SUBJECT 


Organization  of  CIA  Clandestine  Services 


1.  a.  This  paper  describes  the  structure  of  the  organization  of  CIA  clan- 
destine services  which  will  become  effective  on  1 August  1952. 

b.  It  is  designed  to  create  a single  overseas  clandestine  service, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  long-range  espionage 
and  counter-espionage  mission  of  CIA  from  amalgamation  into  those  clandes- 
tine activities  which  are  subject  to  short  term  variations  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cold  war.  The  experiences  of  the  British  and  the  OSS  during  the 
last  war,  as  well  as  within  CIA.  during  the  last  three  years,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  organizational  arrangement  consists  of  a single 
field  organization  with  a single  chain  of  command  and  a single  set  of  admin- 
istrative procedures,  rather  than  two  or  three  separate  world-wide  commands, 
each  with  its  own  field  network  and  with  separate  policy  and  administrative 
procedures.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  establishment  of  a single  chain  of 
command  and  of  uniform  administrative  procedures  would  have  any  effect  of 
submerging  specialized  0S0  or  OPC  missions  and  techniques  if  intelligently 
applied . 

2.  It  is  intended  to  establish  the  single  chain  of  command  from  Washington 
Headquarters  to  the  chiefs  of  the  merged  field  organizations  by: 

a.  Designating  the  Deputy  Director  (Plans)  as  the  Director's  deputy 
for  all  CIA  clandestine  activities.  In  this  capacity  DD/P  is  responsible 
to  the  Director  far  the  planning,  execution  and  review  of  the  missions  en- 
trusted to  the  Director  under  NSCID-5,  NSC  i.0/2,  and  NSC  10/5,  and  to  him 
is  delegated  the  authority  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

b.  Establishing  In  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Deputy  Director  (Plans) 
a Chief  of  Operations,  as  well  as  staff  elements  specializing  in  long-range 
planning  and  programming  and  review  and  analysis.  The  Chief  of  Operations 
will  function  as  a Chief  of  Staff  and  Deputy  to  DD/P  with  responsibility 
for  the  direction  of  operations,  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  and  elimi- 
nating duplication  among  all  staff  elements  under  DD/P,  and  for  insuring 
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prompt  and  effective  compliance  with  operational  directives,  including 
those  which  establish  priorities  for  clandestine  operations. 

c.  Eliminating  the  current  AD/SQ  and  AD/PC  command  structure  and  es- 
tablishing under  "D/P  staff  elements  specializing  in  secret  intelligence 
and  counter-espionage,  political  and  psychological  warfare,  paramilitary 
operations,  technical  support,  and  administration.  The  chiefs  of  these 
staff  elements  are  comparable  to  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a field 
Army  organization.  They  will  be  responsible  for: 

(1)  Planning  and  supervising  the  proper  performance  of  the 
missions  and  operations  of  their  respective  services. 

(2)  Career  planning  for  their  resoective  specialized  corps 
of  officers. 

(3)  Establishing  standards  for  the  recruitment,  training, 
and  professional  performance  for  their  respective  services. 

(li)  Supervision,  guidance,  and  inspection  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  respective  services. 

(5)  Timely  and  adequate  recommendations  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  acidvity  and  for  staff  supervision  and  follow-up 
to  insure  the  effective  execution  of  all  orders  and  instructions 
issued  by  competent  .authority. 

(6)  Such  additional  functions  as  may  be  delegated  to  them. 

d.  Establishing  the  official  designations  and  general  functions  of 
these  staff  officers  as  follows: 

(1)  Chief  of  Foreign  Intelligence  (formerly  AD/50).  Senior 
officer  for  espionage  and  counter-espionage.  Represents  the  Di- 
rector in  routine  contacts  with  other  agencies  affecting  the  es- 
pionage and  counter-espionage  mission.  His  immediate  office  will 
include  personnel  specializing  in  these  and  related  activities. 

(2)  Chief  of  Political  and  Psychological  Warfare  (formerly 
AD/PC ) . Senior  officer  for  covert  psychological  and  political  war- 
fare, resistance,  and  economic  warfare.  His  immediate  office  Trill 
include  personnel  specializing  in  these  and  related  activities. 

(3)  Chief  of  Paramilitary  Operations.  Senior  officer  for 
covert  paramilitary  activities,  including  war  planning  and  prepa- 
ration. sabotage  and  counter-sabotage,  escape  and  evasion,  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  He  will  organize  his  activities  along  military 
lines  capable  of  close  coordination  with  the  military  services  in 
time  of  war. 
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(U  Chief  of  Technical  Support.  Directs  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical services  in  support  of  clandestine  activities. 


(5)  Chief  of  Administration.  A qualified  Administrative  Of- 
ficer serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Deputy  Director  (Flans).  Re- 
sponsible to  DD/P  for  insuring  adequate  support  in , trained  person- 
nel, equipment,  funds,  transportation,  communications,  facilities 
and  services  for  all  clandestine  activities. 


e.  Maintaining  the  Area  Divisions  as  presently  established  and  desig- 
nating the  Area  Division  Chiefs,  subject,  to  paragraphs  2.  a.  and  b.  above, 
as  the  channels  between  Washington  Headquarters  ana  the  various  field  in- 
stallations in  their  geographic  areas  of  responsibility.  For  example,  all 
communications  pertaining  to  activities  in 

originating  with  any  Washington  Headquarters 
CIA  activity  in  those  areas  will  be  coordina- 
ted with  and  sent  physically  through  the  EE  Division.  In  effect,  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Area  Divisions  will  act  as  the  Director's  executive  officers 
for  their  respective  geographic  areas  of  responsibility.. 

f . Designating  Senior  Representatives  in  all  countries  abroad  where 

there  are  CIA  clandestine  activities.  These  Senior  Representatives  will 
be  responsible  for  the  command  supervision  of  all  CIA  activities  in  their 
areas.  To  those  Senior  Representatives,  will  be  delegated  the  authority 
for  routine  administrative  decisions  in  consonance  with  established  admin- 
istrative procedures.  ■■  ' . ' - 

3.  Procedures.  The  changed  organizational  structure  recognizes  only  two  com- 
mand echelons:  The  Director  and,  the  Senior  Representatives,  with  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor (Plans)  acting  for  the  Director  through  the  medium  of  the  Area  Divisions  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  clandestine  activities.  Orders  to  .the  Senior  Re- 
presentatives will  be  transmitted  in  the  name  of  the  Director.  Technical  and  pro- 
fessional correspondence  will  be  kept  as  informal  as -possible  and  will  be  encour- 
aged between  the  Area  Divisions,  specialized  staffs  in  Washington,  and  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  field.  Cable  procedure  will  be  adopted  similar' in  general  to  the 
current  practices  of  other  major  Government  agencies.  The  Assistant  Director  for 
Communications  will  prepare  for  approval  and  prompt  distribution  a cable  procedure 
manual  in  conformity  with  the  above,  and  will  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  a 
message  center,  under  the  direction  of  a cable  secretary,  to  centr.ilize  and  stan- 
dardize the  handling  and  distribution  of  communications  traffic.'  ’.Then  in  operation, 
the  message  center  will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director. 


office  and  addressed  to  any 


ii.  All  existing  directives  and  regulations  in  conflict  with 'this  document  are  • 
rescinded  effective  1 August  19 ;2. 


/s/  TTaltar  B.  Smith 
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80.  [Office  of  the  DCI],  “Staff  Conference,”  27  October  1952 


STAFF  CONFERENCE 

Minutes  of  Meeting  Held  in  Director's 
Conference  Room,  Adi  inistratlon  Building 
Monday,  27  October  1552,  at  1100  Honrs 


General  Smith  Presiding 

Frank  G.  Wisner,  Acting  Deputy  Director 

Richard  Heins,  Acting  Deputy  Director  for  plans 

Loft  us  E.  Becker,  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence 

Walter  Reid  Wolf,  Deputy  Director  for  Administration 

James  M>  Andrews,  Assistant  Director  for  Collection  aad  Dissemination 

GeorgeG.  Carey,  Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

Ralph  L.  Clark,  Acting  Director  for  Scientific  Intelligence 

L.  S.  Hitchcock,  actingnssistant  Director  for  Research  4 Reports 

Sherman  Kent,  Assistant  Director  for  National  Estimates 

Major  General  Harold  M.  McClelland,  Assistant  Director  for  Comuaications 

Lt.  General  Will i am  H.  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  for  Personnel 

James  Q.  P.eber,  Assistant  Director  for  Intelligence  Coordination 

Huntington  D. She!  don,  Assistant  Director  for  Current  Intelligence 

Colonel  Matthew  Baird,  Director  of  Training 

Brig.  General  Jesmond  C.  Balmer,  Chief  for  Plans  and  Program  Coordination 
Tracy  Barnes,  Chief  l’or  Political  and  Psychological  Warfare 
Colonel  Sheffield  Edwards,  Chief,  Inspection  and  Security 
Willis  Gibbons,  Chief  of  Technical  Support 

Franklin  Iinasay,  Deputy  Chief,  Political  and  Psychological  Warfare 
Lyle  T.  Shannon,  Chief  of  Administration,  Office  of  DD/P 

Brig.  General  John  Weckerling,  Chief  of  paramilitary  Staff 
J.  5.  Barman,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Robert  W.  Fuller,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Stanley  J.  Grogan,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Willard  Galbraith,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
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80.  (Continued) 


■SECRET- 

27  October  1952 


1»  Personnel 

The  Director,  mentioning  that  the  Agency  had  recently 
experienced  some  difficulties  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  remarked 
that  these  difficulties  stemaed,  by  and  large,  from  the  use  of  improperly 
trained  or  inferior  personnel,,  He  stated  that  until  CLl  could  build  a 
reserve-  of  well-trained  people,  it  would  have  to  hold  its  activities  to 
the  limited  number  of  operations  that  it  could  do  well  rather  than  tc 
attempt  to  cover  a broad  field  with  poor  performance.  lit.  reminded  the 
meeting  that  the  Agency’s  primary  mission  was  intelligence  and  that  he 
would  do  nothing  that  militated  against  accomplishing  tuis  objective. 

He  also  noted  that  the  difficulties  resulted  in  part  from  poor  security 
practices,  pointing  up  the  need  for  greater  and  continuing  emphasis  on 
security. 

2.  Statements  to  the  ?r&S3. 

The  Director,  citing  the  case  of  a correspondent  who  had 
obtained  a story  concerning  CIA,  askedColond  Grogan  if  it  were  nut 
possible  to  keep  this  story  from  being  published  or,  if  published,  to 
have  it  so  written  that  it  would  show  no  connection  with  the  f.gency. 
Colonel  Grogan  replied  that  this  could  be  done  and  added  that,  in  general, 
arrangements  to  stop  a story  could  bet  made  in  individual  cases. 

General  S.uith  remarked  that  when  news  correspondents  request 
information  regarding  same  story  that  they  might  have,  involving  CIA,  they 
should  be  a old  nothing.  He  added  that  in  rare  cases,  however,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the-  top  man  of  a news  organization  in  order  to  kill 
a stciy.  . 

Colonel  Grogan  warned  against  off-the-record  remarks, 
Regarding  this,  the  Director  stated  that  it  is  safe  to  make  remarks 
woff  the  record11  only  when  there  is  complete  censorship,  which  wc  do 
not  have  in  this  country. 
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81.  Truman,  Remarks  of  the  President,  21  November  1952 
(Typed  copy) 


RE  MASKS  OF  THE-  PRESIDENT 


TO  THE  FINAL  SESSION  07  THE  C.I.A.  'S 
EIGHTH  TRAINING  OFT-HT-.TION  COURSE  FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  VARIOUS  GOVERMl'ENT 
AGENCIES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIOJLURE  AUDITORIUM 

Washington,  d.  c. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1952 
12:27  p.m.,  e.s.t. 


Thank  you  very  much.  I am  appreciative  of  the  privilege  that  General 
Smith  haa  offered  me,  to  come  over  here  and  make  a few  remarks  to  this  organization. 
I am,  naturally,  very  much  interested  in  it. 


When  I became  President  — if  you  don't  mind  me  reminiscing  a little 
bit  — there  was  no  concentration  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  President.  ( 

Each  department  and  each  organization  had  its  own  information  service,  and  that 
information  service  was  walled  off  from  every  other  service  in  such  a manner  that 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  to  have  information,  he  had  to  send 
to  two  or  three  departments  to  get  it,  and  then  he  would  have  to  have  s®mebody 
do  a little  digging  to  get  it. 

The  affairs  of  the  Presidential  Office,  so  far  as  information  was 
concerned,  were  in  such  shape  that  it  was  necessary  for  me,  when  I took  over  the 
Office,'  to  read  a stack  of  documents  that  high,  and  it  took  me  three  months  to 
get  caught  up. 

Only  two  people  around  the  White  House  really  knew  what  was  going  on 
in  the  military  affairs  department,  and  they  were  Adnial  Leahy  and  Admiral  Brown. 

I would  talk  to  them  every  morning  and  try  to  get  all  the  information  I could. 

And  finally  one  morning  I had  a conversation  with  Admiral  Leahy,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  there  should  be  a Central  Intelligence  Agency,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  government  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  President,  so  he  could  be  informed. 


And  the  Admiral  and  I proceeded  to  try  to  work  out  a program.  It  has 
worked  very  successfully.  YJe  have  an  intelligence  information  service  now  that  I 
think  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 


• We  have  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  all  the  intelligence 

information  agencies  in  all  the  rest  of  the  departments  of  the  government, 
coordinated  by  that  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  agency  puts  the  information 
of  vital  importance  to  the  President  in  his  hands.  He  has  to  know  what  is  going  on 
' everywhere  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  he  can  intelligenctly  make  the  decisions 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  government  running. 


n 


I don't  think  anyone  realizes  the  immensity  of  the  problems  that  face 
a President  of  the  United  States. 


It  was  my  privilege  a few  days  ago  to  brief  the  General  who  is  going 
’to  take  over  the  Office  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  and  he  was  rather  appalled  at 
- alS  lhat  President  needs  to  know  in  order  to  reach  decisions  — even  domestic 
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81.  (Continued) 


He  mist  know  exactly  what  is  implied  by  what  he  dees.  The  President 
makes  a decision  every  day  that  can  affect  anywhere  from  ICO  million  to  a billion 
and  a half  people.  It  is  a tremendous  responsibility. 

And  I don't  think  many  of  you  realise  the  position  in  which  this  great 
country  is,  in  this  day  and  age. 

We  are  at  the  top, . and  the  leader  of  the  free  world  — something  that 
we  did  net  anticipate,  something  that  we  did  not  want,  but  something  that  has  been 
forced  on  us.  It  is  a responsibility  which  we  should  have  sssumed  ir.  1920.  We  did 
not  assume  it  then.  We  have  to  assume  it  now,  because  it  has  again  been  thrust  on 
us.  It  is  out  duty,  under  Heaven,  to  continue  that  leadership  in  the  manner  that 
will  prevent  a third  world  war  — which,  would  mean  the  end  of  civilization.  The 
weapons  of  destruction  have  become  so  powerful  and  so  terrible  that  we  can't  even 
think  of  another  all-out,  war.  It  would  then  bring  into  the  war  not  only  the 
fighting  men  — the'  people  who  are  tra'ned  as  fighters  — but  the  whole  civilian 
population  of  every  country  involved  would  be  more  thoroughly  exposed  tc  death 
and  destruction  than  would  the  men  at  the  front. 

That  is  tjhat've  have  to  think  about  carefully.  You  are  the  organization, 
you  are  the  intelligence  arm  that  kheps  the  Executive  informed  so  he  can  make 
decisions  that  always  will  be  in  the  public  interest  for  his  own  country,  hoping 
always  that  it  will  save  the  free  world  from  involvement  with  the  totalitarian 
countries  in  an  all-out  war  — a terrible  thing  . to  contemplate. 

Those  of  you -who  are  deep  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  know 
what  goes  on  around  the  world  --  know  what  is  necessary  for  the  President  to  know 
every  morning.  I an  briefed  every  day  on  all  the  world,  on  everything  that  takes 
place  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  all  the  way  around  --  by  both  the 
poles  and  the  other  way.  It  is  necessary  that  you  make  that  contribution  for  the 
welfare  and  benefit  of  your  government. 

I came  over  here  to  tell  you  how  appreciative  I am  of  the  service 
which  I received  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  You  may  not  know  it,  .but  the  Presidential  Office  is  the  most  powerful 
Office  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  this  great  world  of  ours.  Genghis  Khan, 
Augustus  Caesar,  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  Louis  Fourteenth  — 
or  any  other  of  the  great  leaders  and  executives  of  the  world  — can't  even 
compare  with  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  is  responsible  for, 
when  he  makes  a decision.  It  is  an  Office  that  is  without  parallel  irtfihe  liistary 
of  the  world, 

That  is  the  principal  reason  why  I am  so  anxious  that  it  be  a continuing 
proposition,  and  that  the  successor  to  me,  and  the  successor  to  him,  can  carry  on 
as  if  no  election  had  ever  taken  place. 

That  is  the  prospect  that  we  are  faced  with  new.  I an  giving  this 
President,—  this  new  President  — more  information  than  any  other  President  ever 
had  when  he  went  into  Office, 
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You  gentlemen  — and  ladies  — are  contributing  to  that  ability  of  mine 
to  be  able  to  do  that.  I am  extremely  thankful  to  you.  I think  it  is  good  that 
some  of  you  have  found  out  just  exactly  what. a tremendous  organization  Intelligence 
has  to  be  in  this  day  and  age.  You  can’t  run  the  government  without  it. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  And  when  my  successor  takes  over,  I want  you  to 
give  him  just  the  same  loyal  service  that  you  have  given  me,  and  then  the  country 
will  go  forward  as  it  should. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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